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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  the  only  independent  weekly  journal  of  newspapering 


HEARST:  WHERE  )OURNALISM  OE  D1STINCTK:)N  IS  AN  EVERYDAY  STORY, 


EVERY  NOW  AND  THEN  A  STORY  IS 
WRITTEN  NOT  ONLY  FROM  EXPERIENCE, 
BUT  FROM  THE  HEART. 
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Two  painful  years  of  caring  for,  and  then  on  how  to  deal  with  what  can  be  the  most 

losing,  her  elderly  parents  left  San  trying  time  in  an  adult’s  life.  The 

Francisco  Examiner  staff  writer  Beth  Caregivers  is  but  one  example  of  what  is 

Witrogen  McLeod  wanting  to  do  more  greatest  about  fine  journalism,  and  what 

than  share  her  experience;  it  left  her  Hearst  Newspapers  across 

wanting  to  help.  The  result  was  The  the  country  strive  to  do  every 

Caregivers,  a  six-part  series  offering  day;  to  inform,  and,  ultimat- 

insight,  understanding  and  information  ely,  to  make  a  difference. 


The  Hearst  Corporation 


The  Revenue  Solution  For  Newspaper 
Internet  RdvertisinQ. 

The  Internet  Division  of  ClassiFACTS®,  the  expert  in  searchable  classifieds 
for  the  newpaper  industry,  announces  WebCLASS.  WebCLASS  is  an  Internet 
advertising  software  solution  that  delivers  the  revenue  applications  most 
newspapers  are  missing  in  their  current  business  model. 

In  addition  to  providing  conversion  of  classified  liner  ads  from  legacy 
systems  like  Atex,  SII,  Harris,  et  al,  to  a  searchable  format  for  the  WWW,  the 
WebCLASS  product  line  also  provides  these  new  revenue-generating  applica¬ 
tions: 

•  Conversion  of  classified  and  retail  display  ads  to  searchable  text. 

•  Conversion  of  in-column  advertiser  logos  to  HTML  compatible  images. 

•  Conversion  of  advertising  insertslads  to  searchable  “e-coupons.  ” 

•  Ability  to  interface  with  existing  Internet  classified  networks. 

And,  if  you  want  to  avoid  capital  and  staffing  expenditures,  our  Web 
Services  Bureau  can  create  and  support  your  classified  content  for  a  low 
monthly  fee. 

Whether  you  are  working  with  another  Internet  provider,  a  classifieds 
network,  or  launching  your  own  service,  let  WebCLASS  provide  you  with  the 
software  enhancements  that  will  make  your  Internet  advertising  strategy 
a  revenue-producing  winner. 

For  more  information  about  WebCLASS,  contact  Gene  Tye,  President 
&  CEO  at  gtye@classifacts.com,  or  Donna  Conner,  WebCLASS  Product 
Manager  at  dconner@classifacts.com.  Or  call  303.745.1011. 


NebClRSS 

From  The  Internet  Division  Of 


Class!  FACTS 


www.classifacts.com 


AMERICAS^ 


Newspaper  Operations  and  Technology  Conference 

You  can  bank  on  AMERICA  EAST’S  three- 
decade  strong  reputation. 

•  Four  pow'er-packed  days  of  education, 
information,  contacts  and  networking 

•  1 1 5  vendors  of  newspaper  products/services 

•  NEW  MEDIA  WORLD  Symposium 

•  General  Sessions  hosted  by  industry  leaders 

R^tration  pack^ps  b^in  at  $1 5. 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  Sim 
http://www.pnpa.com/  ameas.htm 
E-mail:  heatherp@'staflEpnpa.com 
Phone:  (717)  2344067  ext.  229 


MARCH  25-28, 1996 
ATTHE  HERSHEY  LODGE 

&  CONVENTION  CEOTER 

IN  HERSHEY,  PA 

.  \  MERICA  EAST,  the  premiere  newspaper 
'  \  trade  show  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
_L  _l_will  prove  that  the  technology  for  the 
generation  is  already  here. 

Whether  your  paper  is  a  daily  or  a  weekly  — 
with  a  laige  circulation  size  or  not  so  lar^  — 
AMERICA  EAST  provides  plenty  of  reasons  to 
come  to  Hershey. 
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PRESENTED  BY: 


AMERICAEAST 


12  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATIONS 


Introducing 
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f  he  Revenue  Solution  For  Henspaper 
Internet  Rdvertising. 

The  Internet  Division  of  ClassiFACTS®,  the  expert  in  searchable  classifieds 
for  the  newpaper  industry,  announces  WebCLASS.  WebCLASS  is  an  Internet 
advertising  software  solution  that  delivers  the  revenue  applications  most 
newspapers  are  missing  in  their  current  WWW  business  model. 

In  addition  to  providing  conversion  of  classified  liner  ads  from  legacy 
systems  like  Atex,  SII,  Harris,  et  al,  to  a  searchable  format  for  the  WWW,  the 
WebCLASS  product  line  also  provides  these  new  revenue-generating  applica¬ 
tions: 


•  Conversion  of  classified  and  retail  display  ads  to  searchable  text. 

•  Conversion  of  in-column  advertiser  logos  to  HTML  compatible  images 

•  Conversion  of  advertising  inserts/ads  to  searchable  “e-coupons.  ” 

•  Ability  to  interface  with  existing  Internet  classified  networks. 

And,  if  you  want  to  avoid  capital  and  staffing  expenditures,  our  Web 
Services  Bureau  can  create  and  support  your  classified  content  for  a  low 
monthly  fee. 

Whether  you  are  working  with  another  Internet  provider,  a  classifieds 
network,  or  launching  your  own  service,  let  WebCLASS  provide  you  with  the 
software  enhancements  that  will  make  your  Internet  advertising  strategy 
a  revenue-producing  winner. 

For  more  information  about  WebCLASS,  contact  Gene  Tye,  President 
&  CEO  at  gtye@classifacts.com,  or  Donna  Conner,  WebCLASS  Product 
Manager  at  dconner@classifacts.com.  Or  call  303.745.101 1. 


HebCLRSS 


From  The  Internet  Division  Of 


www.classifacts.com 


AMERICAS^ 


Newspaper  Operations  and  Technology  Conference 


MARCH  25-28, 1996 

ATTOE  HERSHEY  LODGE 

&  CXiNVENnON  CENTER 

IN  HERSHEY,  PA 

.  \  MERICA  EAST,  the  premiere  newspaper 
j  \  trade  show  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
_L  jLwill  prove  that  the  technology  for  the 
wecf  generation  is  already  here. 

Whether  your  paper  is  a  daily  or  a  weekly  — 
with  a  large  circulation  size  or  not  so  large  — 
AMERICA  EAST  provides  plenty  of  reasoas  to 
come  to  Hershey. 


You  can  bank  on  AMERICA  EAST’S  three- 
decade  stror^  reputation. 

•  Four  power-packed  days  of  education, 
information,  contacts  and  networking 

•  1 15  vendors  of  newspaper  products/services 

•  NEW  MEDIA  WORLD  Symposium 

•  General  Sessions  hosted  by  industry  leaders 

Ri^^stration  packages  b^in  at  $15. 

VISIT  OUR  WEB  SITE: 
http://www.pnpa.com/  ameas.htm 
E-mail:  heatherp@staff.pnpa.com 

Phone;  (717)  234-4067  ext.  229 
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12  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATIONS 


CALENDAR 


MARCH 

1- 3  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Association  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

2- 6  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers 

Conference,  Innisbrook  Hilton,Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

3- 6  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Coop 

Conference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 
3-8  Newspajjer  Association  of  America  Newspaper 

Operations  SuperConference,  Doral  Ocean  Beach 
Resort,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

10-12  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Clarion  Plaza,  Orlando,  Fla. 

14-16  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Annual  Spring 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  San  Antonio,Texas 
16-19  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Hotel  Camino  Real,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

20- 22  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affiiirs 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Washington  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 27  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and 

General  Assembly,  Jerusalem 

26- 28  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey 

Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

27- 29  Illinois  Press  Association  Advertising  &  Marketing 

Conference,  Holiday  Inn  City  Center,  Peoria.  Ill. 

APRIL 

14-17  International  Newspaper  Mariceting  Association 
Convention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 
16-19  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

Convention,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel, Washington,  D.C. 

21- 24  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association 

Conference,  Ritz-Cariton,  Houston,Texas 

25- 27  Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising/Circulation 

Conference,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

26- 27  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association 

Conference,Terrace  Garden  Inn,Atlanta 

28- 5/1  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers 

Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
29  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  New  York 

MAY 

5-8  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Advertising 

Financial  Management  Conference,  Four  Seasons 
Ocean  Grand,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

5-8  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  Convention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

5-8  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen,  Korman  Suites 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ABOUT  AWARDS 


E&P,  KELSEY  GROUP  ONLINE  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICES  AWARDS.  Winners  of  the  first  Best  Online 
Newspaper  Services  Competition,  sponsored  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co.  and  the  Kelsey  Group,  were  announced  at  the 
recent  Interactive  Newspapers  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  won  three  awards  and  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald  won 
two  each. 

The  award  to  a  non-newspaper  company  that  has  created 
the  best  online  news  service  was  given  to  Pathfinder,  which 
packages  a  combination  of  Time  Inc.  publications  into  a  free 
news  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  called  the  Time  Daily. 

Finalists  in  this  category  were  Yahoo’s  Reuters  Headlines 
service  and  Indhidual  Inc.’s  NewsPage. 

The  award  for  Best  Content  Alliance,  a  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  online  service  that  best  exemplifies  the  aggregation  of 
content  fixim  multiple  sources  via  a  partnership  with  other 
companies,  was  awarded  to  the  Boston  Globe's  Boston.com. 

Finalists  included  New  Jersey  Online  and  the  Singapore 
Straits  Times. 

For  Best  Design,  Large  Circulation  Newspapers,  the  prize 
went  to  the  New  York  Times.  Finalists  included  New  Jersey 
Online,  the  Boston  Globe  and  USA  Today. 

For  Best  Design,  Small  Circulation  Newspapers,  the  award 
went  to  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald.  Vorarlberger 
Nachrichten  of  Austria  was  given  an  honorable  mention.The 
other  finalist  was  the  Tampa  Bay  Review. 

For  Best  Niche  Service,  Large  Circulation  Newspapers,  the 
award  went  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution's  base¬ 
ball  niche  site,  Fastball.The  Iruiianapolis  Star  and  News  had 
two  finalists,  Indiana’s  Game  and  Speednet.The  other  finalist 
was  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  for  its  Real  Estate  Web  site. 

For  Best  Niche  Service,  Small  Circulation  Newspapers,  the 
winner  was  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald's  BayNet  site. 
Florida  Today  was  a  finalist  for  its  Space  Forum  site  on 
CompuServe. 

The  award  for  Strongest  News  Content,  Large  Circulation 
Newspapers,  went  to  the  New  York  Times.  Finalists  included 
USA  Today,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  ABC  of  Madrid. 

The  award  for  Strongest  News  Content,  Small  Circulation 
Newspapers,  went  to  the  Standard  Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Finalists  included  the  National  Law  Journal  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 

In  the  Best  Original  Feature,  Large  Circulation  Newspapers, 
category,  the  winner  was  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News' 
Newshound.  An  honorable  mention  award  was  given  to  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot's  DataPilot.  Finalists  included  the 
Boston  Globe's  Boston.com  Real  Estate  feature  and  the 
Spo]!iane,W3s\\.,Spokesman-Review's  Revolving  Quote. 

In  the  Best  Original  Feature,  Small  Circulation  Newspapers, 
category,  the  winner  was  the  Casper,  Wyo.,  Star-Tribune's 
FACT  (First  Amendment  Cyber-Tribune).  Finalists  included  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  JS'rfMcafton’s  Washington  Almanac, 
Nashville  Scene's  Movie  Clock,  and  Tampa  Bay  Review's 
Legal  Electronic  Newsletter. 

In  the  Best  Online  Classifieds,  Large  Newspapers,  category, 
the  award  went  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  for  its 
Mercury  Center  Web  Classifieds.  Finalists  were  the  Boston 
Globe's  Boston.com  and  the  Houston  Chronicle.  No  winner 

(See  Awards  on  page  34) 


2  Editor  &  PuBUSHER  ■  March  2, 1996 


Hey  Lisa,  THE  PRESIDENT  wants  to  discuss  your  future. 


When  President  Clinton  wanted  to  speak  to  the  American  people, 
he  knew  just  where  to  turn.  The  same  place  that  Presidents  Ford,  Carter, 
Reagan,  and  Bush  turned.  Important  people.  With  important  things  to  say. 
You’ll  find  them  every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 

America’s  Sunday  Best. 
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Newspeople  in 
the  News 


DEPARTMENTS 


Posing  Journalists 

Does  that  pen  come  with  a  retractable  cloak  and  dagger? 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
revealed  that,  despite  belief  to  the  contrary, 
operatives  have  posed  as  journalists  to 
gather  intelligence  information 


About  Awards 


Calendar 


Advertising/ 

Promotion 


Editorial 


Bashing  The  Media 

The  show  goes  on  as  Robert  Shapiro, 
part  of  OJ.  Simpson’s  legal  team, 
bla  mes  the  media  for  a  lack  of 
ethics  and  unfair  reporting 


Letters  to  the 
Editor 


News  Tech 
Future  Shock  For  Press 
Drives 


Newspaperdom 


Coping  With  Rising  Costs 

Public  newspaper  companies 
enjoyed  higher  revenues  in  1 995, 
but  growing  expenses  held  down  profits 


Stock  Tables 


Interactive 

Communications 


Shop  Talk  At 
Thirty 


Syndicates/N ews 
Services 

The  Biggest  Strips  In  Big 
Newspapers 


PAGES 


Classified 
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AccuWeather  Clients;  "Blizzard  conditions  could  develop" 
Government  Sources:  "Considerable  cloudiness" 

What  happened  Blizzard:  18-22"  on  1/8/96 


- ^ —  New  York  City  — 

Forecast  on  1/3/96  for  1/7/96 


AccuWeather  Clients:  "Big  snowstorm  possible" 
Government  Sources:  "Partly  cloudy" 

What  happened  Biggest  snowstorm  in  history:  31"  on  1/7/96 


AccuWeather  Clients:  "Potential  hr  heavy  snowhil, 
blizzard  conditions" 
Government  Sources:  "Fair" 

Forecast  on  1/5/96  hr  1/7/96 


- Baltimore/Washington  Area - 

Forecast  on  1/5/96  hr  1/7/96 


AccuWeather  Clients:  "Potential  hr  heavy  snowhil, 
blizzard  conditions" 

Government  Sources:  "Chance  of  snow" 

What  happened  Third  biggest  Blizzard  in  history:  18-28"  on  1/7/96 


AccuWeather  Clients:  "A  major  snowstorm.  .A  hot  or 

more  of  snow" 

Government  Sources:  "Snow  accumulating  1  to  3  inches" 
What  happened  Blizzard:  17-25"  on  1/7/96 


AccuWeather 


Forecast  on  1/4/96  hr  1/8/96 


knew  it  first! 

-  Philadelphia  - 

Forecast  on  1/3/96  hr  1/7/96 


Take  charge  of  your  weather.  There's  no  greater  source 
for  accurate  forecasts  than  AccuWeather. 


Serving  newspapers,  television,  radio,  on-line  services,  coble,  Internet. 
Coll  800-566-6606  for  more  information. 


Accum 

The  World’s  Weather  Leader™ 


619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801 

Call  800-566-6606  •  Fax  814-231-0453  •  E-mail  info@accuwx.com 

Visit  our  Internet  site  at:  http://www.accuwx.com 


2  ©  1996  AccuWeather,  Inc. 


^THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Covering  The  Primaries 

QQ  AtTI  he  bottom  line  is,  all  the  complaints  we  hear  every  four  years 
I  seem  to  get  repeated,  because  the  coverage  doesn’t  seem  to 
JL  get  better.  This  wasn’t  supposed  to  be  the  case.  Four  years 
ago,  the  media  very  publicly  promised  to  clean  up  their  act.” 

That  was  how  S.  Robert  Lichter,  co-director  of  the  Center  for  Media 
and  Public  Af&irs,  recently  summed  up  the  results  of  a  study  by  the  cen¬ 
ter  which  examines  the  promises  the  media  made  in  1988  to  improve 
presidential  election  campaign  coverage  and  how  they  hardly  succeeded 
in  1992. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  indication  already  that  this  year’s  media  cover¬ 
age  of  the  presidential  primaries  contains  some  of  the  elements  that  the 
press  was  criticized  for  in  the  past.  One  shortcoming  is  a  willingness  to 
allow  the  candidates  to  spout  their  political  rhetoric  ad  infinitum,  with¬ 
out  insisting  that  they  offer  substantive  answers  to  substantive  issue-ori¬ 
ented  questions.  Another  is  to  oversimplify  when  projecting  the  winner 
in  the  race.  For  example.  Sen.  Robert  Dole  lost  the  first  primary,  in  New 
Hampshire,  by  a  little  more  than  1,000  votes  —  or  by  1%  —  to  Pat 
Buchanan,  and  the  media  had  him  dangling  on  ropes  —  his  presidential 
bid  close  to  finished.  However,  after  this  week’s  primaries,  Buchanan  had 
won  only  37  delegates  to  Dole’s  35.  And,  Steve  Forbes,  who  was  forgot¬ 
ten  after  the  media  wrote  him  off  following  a  fourth  place  finish  in  New 
Hampshire,  was  rediscovered  and  now  has  60  delegates.  What  media 
coverage  has  virtually  ignored  is  that  996  delegates  are  needed  to  win 
the  nomination. 

Can  you  really  blame  a  reader  or  a  viewer  who  follows  media 
accounts  but  still  doesn’t  know  what  a  candidate  really  stands  for?  Can 
you  really  blame  them  for  getting  annoyed  after  being  told  week  after 
week  that  a  candidate  is  finished  —  only  to  see  that  candidate  resurrect¬ 
ed  again?  —  J.C. 


The  Fourth  Estate 


By  Steve  Greenbei^ 


The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March 
22,  ISS4;  Neu'spapertlom,  March  1892;  The  Fourth  Fstate,  March  1. 
1894;  Fxtitor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 1901;  Adfertising,  June  22, 1925. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 

President, 

Editor  Emeritus  Robert  U.  Brown  iext  i  is| 
Co-Publisher, 

Advertising/Research  D.  Colin  Phillips  iext  ii7i 
Co-Publisher. 

Circulation/Production  Christopher  Phillips  iext  i  I6| 


Executive  Editor  John  P  Consoii  iext.  22S| 
Senior  Editor  George  Gameau  iext.  2231 

Associate  Editors  David  Astor  iext.  2261 
Tony  Case  iext.  22hi 
Jodi  B.  Cohen  iext.  2291 
Dorothy  Giobbe  iext.  2271 
Laura  Reina  iext  2221 
Jim  Rosenberg  iext.  2241 
Midwest  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald 
Washington  Editor  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 
West  Coast  Editor  M.L.  Stein 

Copy  Editor  Jennifer  S.Waber  iext.  2.301 
Art  Director  HectorW.  Marrero  iext.  2211 

Art/Graphic  Assistant  Lery  Chan 

Art  Assistant  Quincee  M.  Robinson 

Editorial 

Production  Manager  Robert  Rivera  iext.  2201 


Advertising  Director 
Sales  Representatives 


Advertising 
Production  Manager 

Classified 
Advertising  Mant^er 

Circulation 
Marketing  Director 
Fulfillment  Manager 
Information  Services 
Promotion  Manner 


Steven  A.Townsley  iext  issi 
Richard  H.  Henrichs 
Joan  F.  Hohauser  iext.  issi 
Betsy  Maloney  iext  H9| 

Anthony  R.  George 

Carol  Blum  iext  1661 

Elisa  L.  Miller,  Assistant  iext  i6S| 

Shawn  Olson  iext.  29SI 
Hazel  Preuss,  Assistant  iext.  2931 

David  Williams  iext  2soi 
Marlene  Hazzard  iext.  28oi 
Shqipe  Malushi  lEtcr  tsii 

Lawrence  J.  Bumagiel  iext.  isoi 
Denniston  Brown,  Assistant  iext  isii 


OFFICES 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


He  loves  the 
term  'politically 
correct* 

1  LOVED  LUTHER 
Keith’s  politically 
correct  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher 
(Dec.  23, 1995):  “That 
Troubling  Term: 

Political  Correctness.” 

You  see,  the  trouble 
with  politically  correct 
people  is  that  they 
refuse  to  look  at  the 
teal  picture  of  what’s 
going  on  around  them. 

They  can  see  racial 
bigotry,  for  example, 
when  whites  attack 
blacks,  but  you  don’t 
see  it  in  the  same  light 
when  blacks  attack  or 
tape  whites.  It  wouldn’t 
be  politically  correct. 

They  have  a  won¬ 
derful  view  of  preju¬ 
dice  in  the  market¬ 
place  when  a  female  is 
subjected  to  sexual 
harassment,  or  passed 
over  for  a  promotion 
because  of  her  sex  — 
but  they  refuse  to  give 
the  same  credence 
when  a  male  makes 
the  same  claims. 

Politically  correct. 

They’ll  use  it  when  it 
comes  to  defending  a 
woman’s  right  to  have 
an  abortion  and  call  it  freedom  of 
choice.  But  when  other  women  or  men 
gather  outside  an  abortion  clinic  or 
Plarmed  Parenthood  to  protest  the 
killing  of  unborn  children,  they  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  what  these 
animals  are  doing.  Again,  politically  cor¬ 
rect. 

No,  I’m  afraid  Mr.  Keith’s  essay  won’t 
cause  me  to  change  my  attitude  about 
using  the  term  politically  correct  m  my 
stories.  As  a  journalist  and  magazine 
writer  with  some  30  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  (I  paid  my  dues),  I  find  it  a  very 
relevant  —  and  not  politically  incorrect 
—  term. 

Mr.  Keith  did  give  me  a  laugh, 
though.Thanks  for  making  my  day. 


Incidentally,  these  are  my  own  views 
and  not  those  of  my  publisher.  If  I’m 
going  to  be  politically  incorrect,  1  want 
to  do  it  on  my  own  terms. 


newspapers  for  30  years;  and  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  daily  Auburn  (CMf.) 
Journal  (the  paper  mentioned  in  the 
article)  for  20  years,  from  1968  to  1988. 

1  never  encountered  any  of  the  charges 
that  former  publisher  Fallbeck  lists  in 
his  complaint. 

Age?  1  was  70  when  1  retired  in  1989 
and  could  have  remained  longer  at  my 
request. 

Racial  bias?  When  I  was  65  (when 
most  people  retire),  my  wife  and  1 
adopted  two  children  —  a  one-year-old 
girl  from  Taiwan  and  eight-year-old  boy 
from  El  Salvador.  The  problem  of  racial 
differences  never  affected  my  position 
with  the  company  and  1  remained 
another  five  years. 

Circulation?  We  were  always  encour¬ 
aged  to  publish  only  verified  and  actual 
circulation  figures. 

A  few  phone  calls  by  someone  on 
your  editorial  staff  would  also  have 
revealed  that  this  is  the  second  time 
that  publisher  Fallbeck  has  sued  a  for¬ 
mer  employer  for  wrongful  termina¬ 
tion.  1  wonder  if  this  means  something? 

BillPfaff 

Bill  Pfaff  is  publisher  emeritus  at 
the  Auburn  (Calif.)  Journal 

Executive  editor’s  note:  The  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  article  was  taken 
from  court  documents,  not  from  a 
press  release  from  the  plaintiffs 
lawyer.  Brehm  Communication 
president  William  Brehm  Jr.  was 
contacted  but  only  offered  a  gen¬ 
eral  rebuttal,  citing  the  fact  that 
the  case  is  in  litigation. 


Rick  fanning 


Rick  tanning,  is  a 
senior  writer  for 
Lotto  World  Magazine 

Defends 

Brehm 

Asa  RETIRED 
new'spaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  I  was  shocked 
(and  disappointed)  in 
the  way  you  featured 
the  page-plus  article, 
“Ex-publisher  sues 
Brehm  for  wrongful 
termination”  iE&P, 
Dec.  30, 1995). 

Evidently,  you  pub¬ 
lished  verbatim  the 
press  release  of  the 
complainant’s  lawyers 
rather  than  have  your 
staff  do  a  little  bit  of 
investigative  reporting. 

“I’ve  always  believed 
that  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the 
“voice”  of  America’s 
newspapers  and  not 
the  forum  for  disgrun¬ 
tled  employees. 

I  was  employed  by 
the  Brehm  group  of 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  847-991-6900 


INVERNESS.  ILLINOIS  60067-4732 


Newspaperdom* 

50  YEARS  AGO ...  A  colum- 
nist  complains  in  E&P  that 
newspapers  are  giving  too 
much  fiise  space  to  nylons. 

“The  subject  has  received 
more  fiiee  advertising  for  a 
commodity  that  is  for  sale  than 
any  one  thing  in  the  history  of 
die  newspaper  business,”  he 
wrote.Tte  SNPA  Bulletin  quot¬ 
ed  an  editorial  in  the 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  Star-News'. 
“Column  upon  column  of  type 
in  the  news  columns  has  been 
devoted  to  their  scarcity,  their 
distribution,  the  rough-housing 
that  has  happened  in  .stores 
wfith  a  few  pair,  the  queues  of 
prospective  purchasers  lined 
iqj  upon  sidewalks  when  news 
passes  that  such  and  such  a 
store  has  a  supply.” 

Marshall  Field,  publisher  of 
the  Chicagp  Sun,  spent  some 
time  with  Winston  Churchill 
on  his  Miami  vacation  giving 
credence  to  the  rumor  that  he 
has  the  inside  track  on  syndi¬ 
cating  Qiurchill’s  memoirs  said 
to  be  worth  $1,600,(X)0. 

From  Editor  &  Pubusher 
March  2, 1946 
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Posing  As 
Journalists 


HE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  Agency  apparently  is 
so  good  at  keeping  secrets  that  few  people  realized 
that  for  the  past  19  years,  agents  have  been  allowed 
to  pose  as  journalists  and  use  media  personnel  for 
intelligence  gathering,  despite  belief  to  the  contrary. 

The  issue  surfaced  recently  when  a  report  from 
the  independent  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
(CFR)  recommended  that  the  CIA  take  “a  fresh  look 
...  at  limits  on  the  use  of  non-official  ‘covers’  for  hid¬ 
ing  and  protecting  those  involved  in  clandestine 
activities.” 

The  idea  that  journalists,  clergy  and  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  should  be  recon- 
FOr  tuG  DGSt  1 9  sidered  as  ‘covers’  for  agents, 
decades  after  such  action  was 

years,  the  CIA  prohibited,  sparked  a 

firestonn  of  protest. 

hdS  DGrUlittGCl  its  1977  directive  regulat- 

^  ing  such  action,  however,  is 

apents  to  pose  not  absolute.  It  includes  an 

^  ^  exemption  allowing  such 

as  reporters  and  ^ 

'  the  discretion  of  the  director 

to  IJ^P  media  central  Intelligence,  a  foct 
few  seemed  to  have  remem- 

personnel  for 

~  This  regulation  was  signed 


intelligence  Lr. 
gathering 


director  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner  told  E&P.  “Shortly 
thereafter,  I  described  it  in  full 
detail  to  the  ASNE  [American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors]. 

“It’s  not  a  secret,”  he  said  of  the  exception  clause. 
“It  has  not  been  a  secret  for  19  years. 

“Therefore,  we’ve  got  a  flap  over  nothing  now,” 
Turner  said. 

Former  CIA  director  Robert  Gates  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  that  he  believed  the  exemption  was 
granted  once  or  twice  over  the  past  15  years. 

The  genesis  of  this  rule  began  with  the  Senate’s 
Church  Committee,  which,  for  about  18  months  in 
1975  and  1976,  investigated  CIA  activity. 

Among  the  committee’s  findings  was  the  estima¬ 
tion  that  50  American  journalists  secretly  woriced  for 
the  CIA  from  1952  to  1976,  according  to  University 
of  Georgia  professor  Loch  K.  Johnson,  who  details 
the  CIA-media  relationship  in  his  book,  America’s 
Secret  Power:  The 
CIA  in  a  Demo¬ 


cratic  Society. 


Nearly  all  of 
those  journalists 
counted  in  the 
Church  report 
likely  were  active 
during  the  1950s, 

Johnson  told  E&P. 

“Back  in  the 
fifties,  a  lot  of  jour¬ 
nalists  thought  it 
was  their  patriotic 
duty,”  he  said, 
explaining  that  the 
relationship  likely 
started  to  change 
“when  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  charges 
against  American 
journalists  became 
more  evident,”  par¬ 
ticularly  in  emerg¬ 
ing  Third  World 
nations. 

In  response  to 
the  Church  Com¬ 
mittee’s  findings, 
then-CLA  director 
George  Bush 
issued  a  directive 
in  1976  limiting 
such  activity. 

Bush’s  policy 

was  strengthened  further  by  Turner,  his  successor, 
but  the  November  1977  regulations  included  a 
clearly  stated  addendum  that  exceptions  to  the  rule 
could  be  made  with  the  specific  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  CIA. 

Johnson  explained  in  his  book  that  the  1977  pol¬ 
icy  “defined  more  precisely  what  types  of  journalists 
would  be  off  limits  to  CL\  recruitment  efforts  ...  by 
explicitly  adding  stringers  and  foreign  nationals 
accredited  by  a  U.S.  media  organization.” 

The  Ttimer  directive  also  “promised  to  use  non- 
joumalistic  staff  members  of  U.S.  media  organiza¬ 
tions  (cameramen,  et  al.)  only  with  the  ‘specific, 
express  approval  of  senior  management  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  concerned,’  ”  and  “the  CIA  would  no  longer 
use  the  credentials  of  real  U.S.  media  outlets  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  intelligence,”  Johnson  explained. 

There  was  con¬ 
siderable  outcry,  at 


Current  CIA  director,  John  M.  Deutch,  at  a 
recent  hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  said  that  the 
Agency  would  "consider  the  use  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist  in  an  intelligence  operation"  in  the 
case  of  "unique  and  special  threats  to  na¬ 
tional  security." 


BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


the  time,  from 
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CIA  Policy  Is  Not  Unique 


The  central  intelligence  Agency  is  not  the  only 
government  agency  where  there  are  concerns  about 
agents  posing  as  journalists. 

Last  year,  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  com¬ 
plained  about  U.S.  Postal  Inspectors  who  posed  as 
reporters  in  order  to  gain  information  for  a  case  (£(S?P,July 
29, 1995,  p.  9). 

Postmaster  General  Marvin  Runyon  reacted  quickly, 
advising  inspectors  “to  not  assume  the  identity  of  journal¬ 
ists  for  investigative  purposes”  (E&P,  Sept.  16,  p.  1 1). 

It  has  been  more  difficult,  however,  to  get  other  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as  the  FBI,  to  issue  such  an 


edict. 

“We’ve  gone  back  and  forth  with  attorneys  general  over 
the  years,  including  Janet  Reno,  over  the  whole  issue,”  said 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  executive 
director  Jane  E.  Kirtley. 

“The  best  [policy]  we  got  is  that  it  has  to  be  approved 
by  the  special  agent  in  charge  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,”  she  said.  “We  never  got  a  flat-out  prohibition.” 

Kirtley  said  she  worries  about  policies  like  the  CIA’s  not 
only  because  of  the  obvious  implications,  but  also  because 
“it  sends  a  message  to  law  enforcement  in  this  country.” 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


organizations  such  as  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  and  the  ASNE  over  the  “escape  hatch,” 
and  both  groups  called  for  an  absolute  ban,  he 
noted. 

Former  CLA  director  Turner,  however,  said  the 
rule  protects  the  rights  of  the  media,  because  the 
action  is  allowed  only  in  “extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“1  say  that  it  shows  the  interests  of  the  media  are 
being  well  protected  if  people  are  not  running  in 
every  day  and  saying  they 
want  to  use”  this  method. 
Turner  said  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
exception. 

The  alternative,  to  shut  off 
the  use  of  media  personnel 
completely,  did  not  appeal  to 
'Ifimer. 

During  his  tenure.  Turner 
said  he  approved  the  tech- 
mque  once,  while  trying  to 
secure  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Iran. 

“We  knew  of  a  journalist 
we  thought  had  information, 
but  we  didn’t  use  him.  I 
granted  the  authority.  It 
wasn’t  exercised,”  Turner 
said,  adding  that  he  would 
“hate  to  see  Americans  sit  in 
prison  when  they  could  be 
helped”  by  a  journalist. 

That  belief  apparently  still  holds  true  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  CIA  director,  John  M.  Deutch,  who,  at  a  recent 
hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  said  that  the  Agency  would  “consider 
the  use  of  a  journalist  in  an  intelligence  operation” 
in  the  case  of  “umque  and  special  threats  to  national 
security.” 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Deutch  told 
the  committee  that  such  special  cases  might  occur 
when  terrorists  are  holding  Americans  hostage  and 
a  journalist  can  attain  “unique  access,”  or  if  a 
reporter  could  gain  “access  to  a  nation  or  a  group 
who  had  an  ability  to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  against  the  U.S.” 

Now,  as  in  1977,  ASNE  and  SPJ  are  vehemently 
opposed  to  the  CIA  using  such  cover 

ASNE  “has  been  on  the  record  for  many  years  as 


“This  regulation 
was  signed  in 
1977  by  me7 former 
CIA  director  Adm. 
Stansfield  Turner 
told  E&P.  “Shortly 
thereafter,  I 
described  it  in  fidl 
detail  to  the  ASNE 
[American  Society 
of  Newspaper 
Editors].  “It’s  not  a 
secret,”  he  said  of 
the  exception  clause 


opposed  to  this.  It’s  absolutely  imnecessary  and 
counterproductive  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,”  said  association  counsel  Richard  M.  Schmidt 
Jr.  of  Cohn  &  Marks  in  Washington. 

“It  casts  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  journalists 
throughout  the  world  and  in  the  U.S.,  and  they  do 
not  need  it,”  he  said. 

Schmidt  did  not  know  specific  examples  of  jour¬ 
nalists  who  were  approached  by  CIA  agents,  but  he 
said  he  did  hear  “from  time  to  time  that  people 
were  approached  to  see  if  they  would  function  as 
information  gatherers  for  the  CIA.” 

Of  the  exception,  Schmidt  said,  “I  just  don’t  see 
why  they  need  it.  There  are  plenty  of  other  things 
they  can  do.” 

ASNE  president  William  B.  Ketter  sent  a  letter  to 
CIA  director  Deutch  protesting  the  recruiting  of 
journalists  for  intelligence  gathering  and  agents 
posing  as  correspondents,  and  he  urged  the  CIA  to 
end  these  actions. 

“Both  practices  are  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
an  independent  American  press,  and  they  put  the 
lives  of  our  for¬ 


eign  correspon¬ 
dents  at  serious 
risk,”  Ketter  wrote. 

“There  can  be 
no  exceptions,”  he 
added, “even  un¬ 
der  what  you  or 
others  in  the  secu¬ 
rity  community 
might  feel  are  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rare 
circumstances.” 

SPJ  denounced 
the  “loophole”  and 
passed  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee 
resolution  con¬ 
demning  the 
practice,  and  its 
president  wrote  to 
both  Deutch  and 
President  Clinton, 
urging  them  to 
prohibit  the  prac¬ 
tice  altogether. 

(See  Posing  on 
page  22) 


Former  CIA  director  Robert  Gates  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  he  believed  the  ex¬ 
emption  was  granted  once  or  twice  over 
the  past  15  years. 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 


Bashing 
The  Media 


C^ERT  SHAPIRO,  WHO  coled  the  victorious  legal 
team  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial,  proved  himself  an 
eqtjal-opportunity  media  basher  in  an  address  to  Los 
Angeles  journalists. 

In  the  course  of  unloading  his  grievances  over 
the  coverage  of  the  trial,  he  managed  to  pimch  out 
the  “cash-for-trash  tabloids,”  New  Yorker  magazine, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsweek  and  almost  every 
other  broadcast  and  print  medium  that  reported  the 
event. 

There  was  even  a  swipe  at  the  New  York  Times 
for  a  post-O.J.  headline  that  Shapiro  said  distorted 
his  appearance  as  a  wimess  in  a  Florida  lawsuit 
involving  F.  Lee  Bailey,  another 
Simpson  defense  lawyer. 

Shapiro  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  recent  20th 
annual  awards  dinner  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists.  Seated  at  the  main 
table  with  him  was  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  reporter  Jim  New¬ 
ton,  one  of  the  honorees  for 
his  trial  coverage,  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  special  correspon¬ 
dent  Linda  Deutsch,  another 
trial  veteran  and  dinner 
emcee. 

Also  receiving  an  award 
was  NBC  anchor/reporter  Jim 
Giggans  and  State  Sen. 
Quentin  Kopp  G-San  Francisco)  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  freedom  of  information. 

“O.J.  may  not  have  been  the  trial  of  the  century, 
but  it  certainty  was  the  media  event  of  the  century,” 
said  Shapiro.  “Everybody  wanted  the  story  and  they 
wanted  it  first.” 

The  lawyer,  who  has  represented  a  number  of 
celebrity  clients  —  pom  star  Linda  Lovelace  and 
Christian  Brando  among  them  —  complained  of 
being  besieged  by  a  pack  of  reporters  each  time  he 
entered  the  courtroom. 

“Every  day  they  would  say,  ‘Gimme  me  a  bite, 
gimme  me  a  bite  —  anything,’  ”  Shapiro  recalled.  “I 
felt  horrible  to  see  distinguished  people  standing  in 
front  of  the  courtroom,  yelling  questions,  telling  me, 
‘My  editor  is  on  me.  My  producer  is  on  me.  I  need 
two  stories  today  and  1  need  them  now’  ” 

Shapiro  acknowledged  that  reporters  were  under 
“tremendous  pressure,”  during  the  trial  but  he 
asked;  “What  could  newspapers  reix)rt  that  couldn’t 


be  seen  live  on  television  or  heard  on  the  news?” 

The  high-profile  attorney  accused  the  media  of 
“breaking  the  rules  of  ethics  and  casting  profession¬ 
alism  to  the  wind.” 

Using  coverage  of  Lovelace  and  Brando  cases  for 
comparison,  Shapiro  said  reporters  covering  those 
trials  had  “some  semblance  of  calmness,  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  demeanor,  a  semblance  that  the  world 
wasn’t  going  to  end  that  day  if  they  didn’t  have  the 
best  story,  the  first  story,  the  untold  story.” 

Shapiro  also  charged  that  many  of  the  media  per¬ 
sonnel  at  the  Simpson  trial  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  justice  system. 

“I  was  astounded,”  he  said, 

“to  find  out  there  were  peo¬ 
ple  there  who  didn’t  know 
what  a  grand  jury  indictment 
was,  or  the  difference 
between  a  pretrial  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  —  reporters 
who  didn’t  know  that  defense 
attorneys  are  not  allowed  in 
the  grand  jury  room.” 

Shapiro  also  blasted  the 
media  as  being  “pro-prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

“Too  many  of  you  forgot 
the  presumption  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  replaced  it  with 
the  presumption  of  guilt,”  he 
chided. 

The  media  were  not  the 
only  targets  of  Shapiro’s 
barbs.  He  blasted  the  lawyer- 
commentators  on  TV  as  “Mon¬ 
day  morning  quarterbacks  — 
law  professors,  who  became 
experts  on  trial  law  without 
ever  having  been  in  a  courtroom.” 

But  he  was  soon  back  to  the  media,  singling  out 
various  publications.  Shapiro  revealed  for  the  first 
time  in  public  that  he  was  the  source  of  the  New 
Yorker  article  by  Jeffrey  Toobin,  who  cited  a  defense 
source  as  saying  that  part  of  the  Simpson  defense 
would  focus  on  Los  Angeles  Police  Detective  Mark 
Euhrman  allegedly  planting  Simpson’s  glove  in  the 
suspect’s  back  yard. 

According  to  Shapiro,  Toobin,  a  lawyer,  broke  an 
off-the-record  agreement  of  their  conversation. 
Fuhrman’s  credibility  and  the  glove  were  key  issues 
in  the  trial. 

Newsweek,  he  added,  carried  a  similar  account. 


O.J.  Simpson 
legal  team 
member  Robert 
Shapiro  unloads 
his  grievances 
in  talk  to 
Los  Angeles 
journalists 


"Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  and  trusted  the 
media  are  going  to  be  a  little 
less  open,  a  little  more  reluc¬ 
tant  and  restrained  in  our  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  press." 

—  Lawyer  Robert  Shapiro, 
who  co-led  the  O.J.  Simpson 
defense  team 
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although  “not 
quite  as  egre¬ 
gious.” 

The  Neu>  Yorker 
stood  by  Toobin’s 
July  25,  1995,  arti¬ 
cle.  A  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the 
weekly  magazine 
said  the  account 
was  “accurate  in  all 
respects  and  did 
not  violate  any 
agreement  with  £ 
any  of  Mr.  Toobin’s 
sources.” 

Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist 
Bill  Boyarsky  also 
came  under  fire  for  allegedly  similar  violation  —  but 
it  involved  a  meeting  with  Judge  Lance  Ito,  who 
presided  over  the  Simpson  trial. 

Although  not  mentioning  Boyarsky  by  name,  it 
was  clear  to  the  audience  who  Shapiro  meant  when 
he  said  that  a  “Los  Angeles  Times  columnist”  wrote 
about  a  private  meeting  with  Ito  that  was  supposed 
to  have  been  off  the  record.  “I  didn’t  know  journal¬ 
ists  could  waive  a  privilege  as  sacred  as  this,”  Shapiro 
commented  sarcastically. 

Boyarsky,  a  veteran  journal¬ 
ist  who  turned  out  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  on  the  media  during  the 
trial,  denied  Shapiro’s  asser¬ 
tion  in  an  interview  with 
E&P. 

He  said  Ito  invited  him  into 
his  chambers,  where  “we 
talked  about  nothing  impor¬ 
tant.  I  did  not  betray  any  trust. 

I  did  not  describe  our  conversation.” 

Boyarsky  said  the  entire  press  corp  knew  about 
his  session  with  Ito  and,  “Since  I  was  writing  about 
the  media  and  a  horde  of  reporters  were  waiting  for 
me  with  questions  when  I  came  out,  I  felt  I  should 
at  least  write  about  the  meeting.” 

In  the  column,  Boyarsky  noted  that  his  chat  with 
Ito  was  off  the  record,  and  for  that  reason  he  was 
not  disclosing  the  content  of  their  talk. 

Boyarsky  devoted  part  of  the  piece  to  desribing 
Ito’s  cluttered  office  and  mentioned  that  a  5.8  earth¬ 
quake  struck  during  their  chat,  leaving  both  of  them 
unf^ed. 

Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  III  said  Shapiro’s  jab  at 
Boyarsky’  did  not  represent  a  “fair  reading”  of  the  col¬ 
umn. 

In  his  talk,  Shapiro  predicted  that  the  media’s 
behavior  at  the  Simpson  trial  would  change  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  lawyers  and  the  press. 

“Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  and  trusted 
the  media  are  going  to  be  a  litde  less  open,  a  little 
more  reluctant  and  restrained  in  our  contacts  with 
the  press,”  he  said.  “This  is  something  I  have  never 
wanted  to  do,  but  as  we  examine  the  experience 
we’ve  been  through,  we  see  there  are  ways  it  could 
have  been  done  better.  Do  we  have  to  be  so  sensa¬ 
tional?” 


Shapiro’s 
remailcs  came  at  a 
time  when  media 
interest  in  O.J. 
Simpson  is  heating 
up  again  as  his 
civil  trial  nears.The 
Los  Angeles  Times 
broke  a  front  page 
exclusive  on  the 
content  of  the 
transcript  of  Simp¬ 
son’s  deposition 
the  paper  said  it 
had  “obtained.” 
Other  media 
quickly  jumped  on 
the  story. 

Simpson  himself 
has  contributed  to  the  revived  media  coven^e  by 
giving  interviews  to  the  Times,  CNN,  a  radio  station, 
and  making  other  public  statements,  as  well  as 
pitching  his  $29.95  tideo  asserting  his  innocence  of 
the  double  murder  of  his  ex  wife,  Nicole  Brown 
Simpson,  and  her  friend,  Ronald  Goldman,  for  which 
he  was  acquitted. 

Reaction  to  Shapiro’s  address  was  mixed  among 
the  media  attendees  at  the  awards  dinner. 

“I’m  sure  many  mistakes 
were  made  by  the  media  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial,  but  with  so  many 
outlets  covering  it,  I  would 
say,  overall,  that  we  did  a  very 
good  job,”  said  Times  metro 
editor  Leo  Wolinsky.  “His  criti¬ 
cism  was  much  too  harsh.The 
Times  and  the  mainstream 
press  handled  the  story  pro¬ 
fessionally,  but  the  tabloids 
did  some  pretty  unprofessional  things.” 

Jim  Box,  executive  editor  of  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers,  observed:  “I  think  there  is  enough  crit¬ 
icism  to  go  around  for  everybody.  Because  we  were 
a  media  crowd,  we  were  the  subjects  tonight.  I  hope 
when  he  speaks  to  lawyers  and  law  students,  he  gets 
into  ethics  and  profcssionalism.There  clearly  were  a 
lot  of  excesses  and  attempts  at  media  manipulation 
by  both  legal  teams.” 

Box  suggested  that  the  mainstream  press  may 
have  earned  the  “sensationalist”  criticism  by  quoting 
from  the  tabloids  “to  the  extent  that  the  Enquirer 
was  generally  acknowledged  as  an  authentic  source 
of  information.” 

“Actually,  the  tabloid’s  sources  —  although  they 
were  probably  paid  —  turned  out  to  be  fairly  accu¬ 
rate,”  Box  added.  “They  were  very  a^ressive  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  case.  On  the  whole,  there  were  many  highs 
in  general  coverage,  but  I’m  afraid  there  were  many 
more  lows.” 

City  News  Service  President  Douglas  Faigin  said: 
“It’s  always  been  fashionable  to  blame  the  media, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  fashionable.  The  real  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  speech  is  that  it  tells  the  media  it’s  OK  to 
restrict  themselves  and  convinces  the  public  to  act 
against  their  own  best  interests  by  curbing  the 
media.”  ■ 


O.J.  Simpson  defense  team  members  Robert  Shapiro  and  Johnny 
Cochran  enter  the  courthouse  during  the  trial  amidst  a  horde  of 
media.  Shapiro  recently  complained  about  being  besieged  by  a 
pack  of  reporters  each  time  he  entered  the  courtroom. 


Shapiro  revealed 
for  the  first  time  in 
public  that  he  was  the 
source  of  the 
New  Yorker  article  by 
Toobin  . . . 
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BY  TONY  CASE 


Coping  With 
Rising  Costs 


PUBUC  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES 
enjoyed  stronger  revenues  in  1995, 
while  mounting  expenses  continued  to 
hold  down  profits. 

Sky-high  newsprint  prices,  less-than- 
robust  advertising  results,  and  costs  connected  to 
streamlining  meant  lower  or  only  piddling  year-to- 
year  increases  in  net  income,  for  the  large  part, 
while  revenues  saw  mostly  double-digit  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mirroring  the  year,  the  fourth  quarter  saw  gener¬ 
ally  depressed  net  earnings, 
or  only  meager  gains,  against 
greater  revenues. 

While  growth  in  profits 
last  year  was  lackluster,  the 
newspaper  giants  managed 
to  maintain  their  remarkable 
profit  margins,  some  of 
which  hovered  in  the  20% 
range. 

The  publishing  unit  of 
Gaimett  Co.  Inc.,  the  largest 
U.S.  newspaf>er  company, 
achieved  an  impressive 
21.7%  profit  margin.  At  the 
same  time,  operating  income 
declined  5%  on  3%  higher  revenues,  largely  due  to 
soaring  paper  costs  and  the  punishing,  seven- 
month-old  strike  against  Gannett’s  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  published  by  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc. 

While  newspaper  operating  profits  fared  favor¬ 
ably  against  revenues,  they  tended  to  be  smaller  or 
slightly  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Tunes  Mirror  Co.’s  major  cutbacks  helped  deliver 
its  newspaper  division  an  operating  loss  of  more 
than  $100  million,  and  overall  the  company  suf¬ 
fered  a  staggering  $455.4  million  loss.  But  $1.63  bil¬ 
lion  from  the  sale  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  parent’s 
cable  business  offset  these  losses  and  pushed  rev¬ 
enues  to  $1.23  billion  from  1994’s  $1731  million. 

“While  1995  was  difficult  for  Times  Mirror,  it  was 
also  a  year  of  dramatic  change,”  said  chairman,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  Mark  H.  Willes,  who  continues  to 
shake  up  the  venerable  media  empire. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  had  9%  greater  publishing  revenues  but 
suffered  a  whopping  33.6%  decline  in  operating 
income,  mainly  due  to  a  $50  million  increase  in 
newsprint  costs.  Despite  higher  expenses,  net  prot- 


Public 
newspaper 
companies 
enjoyed  stnmger 
revenues  in  1995, 
while  mounting 
expenses  i 
continued  to 
hold  down 
profits 


it  grew  6.4%,  marking  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
earnings  went  up,  chairman  and  CEO  Peter  R. 

Kann  noted. 

Knight-Ridder’s  newspaper  division,  which 
includes  the  Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  saw  operating  income  plummet  19.9%  on 
5.4%  higher  revenues.  Newsprint  and  the  Detroit 
strike  added  more  than  $100  million  to  expenses, 
according  to  chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones. 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  which  merged  with  the 
Walt  Disney  Co.  in  one  of  last  year’s  high-profile 
media  deals,  recorded  10.3%  . 

lower  publishing  earnings  on  wlJtlP  gPOWth  tH 

revenues  that  inched  up  profits  last  year 

4.4%,  blaming  the  drop  on  »  ,  »  » 

newsprint  tPds  lackluster,  the 

While  many  of  the  media  fieWSpaper  giaUtS 
monsters  watched  their 

newspaper  profits  dwindle,  ffiatiagea  tO 

smaller  concerns  such  as  maintain  their 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Cowles  ,  ,  , 

Media  Co.  and  Harte-Hanks  remarkable  profit 
Communications  Inc.  boost-  margins,  SOme  Of 
ed  their  publishing  earnings.  »  .  »  »  i  . 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  WhlCh  hoVered  in 
took  in  record  operating  20%  range 

income  and  revenue,  and  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.,  reporting  results  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  fiscal  year,  bolstered  newspaper  revenues 
and  profits  and  basked  in  an  incredible  29.5%  prof¬ 
it  margin. 

More  year-end  and  fourth-quarter  results  follow. 

Newspaper  figures  are  reported  for  companies  that 
break  out  this  data. 

AM  BELO 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.’s  net  earnings  for  the  year  were 
down  3%  to  $66.6  million,  or  $  1 .68  per  share, 
while  revenue  improved  14.5%  to  $735.3  million. 

Fourth-quarter  net  earnings  fell  10%  to  $21.1 
million,  or  54 1  per  share,  while  revenue  totaled 
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$200.1  million,  a  10%  gain. 

Robert  W.  Decherd,  chairman,  president  and 
CEO,  said  he  was  pleased  Belo  “held  its  own”  dur¬ 
ing  difficult  business  conditions  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  that  included  substantially  heftier 
newsprint  costs  and  weaker  national  advertising 
results. 

Despite  these  challenges,  the  company  added  to 
its  stable  of  communications  holdings,  acquiring 
the  Bryan-CoUege  Station  (Texas)  Eagle  and  the 
Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro,  Ky,  as  well  as 
KIRO-TV,  Seatde’s  UPN  affiliate. 

Operating  earnings  improved  4.3%  to  $136.6 
million  for  the  year  and  declined  0.9%  to  $43.3  in 
the  quarter.  Operating  expenses  shot  up  20.5%  to 
$598.8  million  for  the  year  and  13.8%  to  $156.8 
million  in  the  quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  income,  primarily  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  increased  5%  to  $70 
million  for  the  year  and  5%  to  $20.8  million  in  the 
quarter.  Publishing  revenues  improved  10.7%  to 
$409  million  for  the  year  and  10%  to  $112.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter. 

Affecting  the  results  was  a  4c-p>er-share  gain 
from  the  sale  of  Belo’s  remaining  investment  in 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc.  and  a  2t  charge  for 
eariy-retirement  costs. 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  reported  net  income  in 
1995  went  up  7.2%  to  $728.6  million,  or  $4.73  per 
share,  on  7.8%  greater  revenues  of  $6.88  billion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  earnings  dropped  2.3%  to 
$235  million,  or  $1.53  per  share,  while  revenues 
grew  4.2%  to  $2.06  billion. 

The  results  were  affected  by  expenses  related  to 
the  company’s  merger  with  the  Walt  Disney  Co., 
including  compensation  payments  resulting  from 
the  merger-related  increase  in  Cap  Cities  stock  and 
costs  in  other  areas,  such  as  legal  and  printing. 

Operating  income  declined  0.6%  to  $1.23  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  year  and  16.7%  to  $366.2  million  in 
the  quarter.  Operating  expenses  for  the  year 
climbed  8.2%  to  $5.37  billion  and  in  the  quarter 
increased  6.4%  to  $1.59  billion. 

Publishing  operating  income,  which  includes 
the  results  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers,  specialized  and  business  publications  and 
books,  fell  10.3%  to  $139  million  on  4.4%  higher 
revenues  of  $1.15  billion  for  the  year.  In  the  quar¬ 
ter,  publishing  operating  income  was  28.2%  lower 
at  $30.3  million,  against  4.6%  stronger  revenues  of 


CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC 
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$296.7  million.The  declines  were  attributed  to  a 
steep  increase  in  newsprint  expenditures. 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  achieved  record  rev¬ 
enues  and  operating  income  in  1995,  spurred  by 
strong  advertising  growth  at  its  Indianapolis  and 
Phoenix  properties. 

Yeariy  net  income  gained  30.8%  to  $54  million, 
or  $2.03  per  share,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter 
soared  73.5%  to  $17  million,  or  64t  per  share. 
Revenue  for  the  year  rose  11.6%  to  $519.7  million 
and  for  the  quarter  grew  16.2%  to  $165  million. 

Results  were  affected  by  work  force  reduction 
costs.The  company  incurred  $4  million  in  special 
charges  related  to  restructuring,  primarily  an  early 
retirement  program. 

Operating  income  was  13  5%  higher  at  $85.9 
million  for  the  year  and  59.9%  greater  at  $27.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter.  This,  on  top  of  22.3%  higher 


CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS  >\ 


operating  expenses  for  the  year  and  10%  greater 
expense  in  the  quarter.  Newsprint  costs  alone 
increased  45.8%  for  the  year,  contributing  1 1.3%  to 
operating  expense  growth. 

Advertising  revenues  went  up  13%  in  1995  and 
circulation  revenues  gained  6.3%.  Full  run-of-press 
ad  linage  rose  10.7%.The  linage  improvement  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  opening  of  a  large  shop¬ 
ping  mall  in  Indianapolis,  where  Central  owns  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  and  economic 
growth  in  Phoenix,  home  to  the  company’s 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette.  Phoenix’s 
fourth-quarter  results  were  also  helped  by  advertis¬ 
ing  associated  with  Super  Bowl  XXX. 

Central  was  one  of  several  companies  to  expand 
its  newspaper  holdings  in  1995,  acquiring  the 
Daily  Town  Talk  in  Alexandria,  La. 

COWLES  MEDIA 

Cowles  Media  Co.  reported  net  earnings  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1996  fell  3%  to  $16.5 
million,  or  $1.19  per  share,  while  revenue  rose 
10%  to  $368.2  million. 

The  company  blamed  the  decrease  on  reduced 
income  from  noncompete  agreements  due  to  the 
fiscal  1990  sale  of  Great  Falls  Tribune  Co.,  and 
weaker  gains  on  the  sale  of  real  estate. 

In  the  third  quarter,  net  earnings  fell  17%  to 
$5.8  million,  or  42t  per  share.  Revenue  for  the 
three-month  term,  ended  Dec.  30,  rose  5%  to  $125 
million. 
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Coping  With 
Rising  Costs 


PLIBUC  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES 
enjoyed  stronger  revenues  in  1995, 
while  mounting  expenses  continued  to 
hold  down  profits. 

Sk>’-high  newsprint  prices,  less-than- 
robust  advertising  results,  and  costs  connected  to 
streamlining  meant  lower  or  only  piddling  year-to- 
year  increases  in  net  income,  for  the  large  part, 
while  revenues  saw  mostly  double-digit  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mirroring  the  year,  the  fourth  quarter  saw  gener¬ 
ally  depressed  net  earnings, 
or  only  meager  gains,  against 
greater  revenues. 

While  growth  in  profits 
last  year  was  lackluster,  the 
newspaper  giants  managed 
to  maintain  their  remarkable 
profit  margins,  some  of 
which  hovered  in  the  20% 
range. 

The  publishing  unit  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the  largest 
U.S.  newspaper  company, 
achieved  an  impressive 
21.7%  profit  margin.  At  the 
same  time,  operating  income 
declined  5%  on  3%  higher  revenues,  largely  due  to 
soaring  paper  costs  and  the  punishing,  seven- 
month-old  strike  against  Ciannett’s  Detroit  News 
and  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  published  by  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc. 

While  newspaper  operating  profits  fared  favor¬ 
ably  against  revenues,  they  tended  to  be  smaller  or 
slightly  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Times  Mirror  Co.’s  major  cutbacks  helped  deliver 
its  newspaper  division  an  operating  loss  of  more 
than  $100  million,  and  overall  the  company  suf¬ 
fered  a  staggering  $455,4  million  loss.  But  $1.63  bil¬ 
lion  from  the  sale  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  parent’s 
cable  business  offset  these  losses  and  pushed  rev¬ 
enues  to  $1.23  billion  from  1994 ’s  $1731  million. 

“While  1995  was  difficult  for  Times  Mirror,  it  was 
also  a  year  of  dramatic  change,”  said  chairman,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO  Mark  H.Willes,  who  continues  to 
shake  up  the  venerable  media  empire. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  had  9%  greater  publishing  revenues  but 
suffered  a  whopping  33.6%  decline  in  operating 
income,  mainly  due  to  a  $50  million  increase  in 
newsprint  costs.  Despite  higher  expenses,  net  prof 


it  grew  6.4%,  marking  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
earnings  went  up,  chairman  and  CEO  Peter  R. 

Kann  noted. 

Knight-Ridder’s  newspaper  division,  which 
includes  the  Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia 
Inquitvr,  ssw  operating  income  plummet  19  9%  on 
5.4%  higher  revenues.  Newsprint  and  the  Detroit 
strike  added  more  than  $1(K)  million  to  expenses, 
according  to  chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones. 

Capital  Caties/ABC^  Inc.,  which  merged  with  the 
Walt  Disney  Co.  in  one  of  last  year’s  high-profile 
media  deals,  recorded  10.3% 
lower  publishing  earnings  on 
revenues  that  inched  up 
4.4%,  blaming  the  drop  on 
newsprint. 

Wliile  many  of  the  media 
monsters  watched  their 
newspaper  profits  dwindle, 
smaller  concerns  such  as 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  Cowles 
Media  Co.  and  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  Inc.  boost¬ 
ed  their  publishing  earnings. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
t(X)k  in  record  operating 
income  and  revenue,  and  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.,  reporting  results  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  its  fiscal  year,  bolstered  newspaper  revenues 
and  profits  and  basked  in  an  incredible  29.5%  prof 
it  margin. 

More  year-end  and  fourth-quarter  results  follow. 
Newspaper  figures  are  reported  for  companies  that 
break  out  this  data. 

A.H.  BELO 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.’s  net  earnings  for  the  year  were 
down  3%  to  $66.6  million,  or  $  1 .68  per  share, 
while  revenue  improved  14.5%  to  $735.3  million. 

Fourth-quarter  net  earnings  fell  10%  to  $21.1 
million,  or  54<t  per  share,  while  revenue  totaled 
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$200.1  million,  a  10%  gain. 

Robert  W.  Decherd,  chairman,  president  and 
CEO,  said  he  was  pleased  Belo  “held  its  own”  dur¬ 
ing  difficult  business  conditions  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  that  included  substantially  heftier 
newsprint  costs  and  weaker  national  advertising 
results. 

Despite  these  challenges,  the  company  added  to 
its  stable  of  communications  holdings,  acquiring 
the  Bryan-College  Station  (Texas)  Eagle  and  the 
Messenger-Inquirer  in  Owensboro,  Ky,  as  well  as 
KIRO-tV,  Seattle’s  UPN  affiliate. 

Operating  earnings  improved  4.3%  to  $136.6 
million  for  the  year  and  declined  0.9%  to  $43.3  in 
the  quarter.  Operating  expenses  shot  up  20.5%  to 
$598.8  million  for  the  year  and  13  8%  to  $156.8 
million  in  the  quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  income,  primarily  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  increased  5%  to  $70 
million  for  the  year  and  5%  to  $20.8  million  in  the 
quarter.  Publishing  revenues  improved  10.7%  to 
$409  million  for  the  year  and  10%  to  $1 12.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter. 

Affecting  the  results  was  a  4t-p>er-share  gain 
from  the  sale  of  Belo’s  remaining  investment  in 
Stauffer  (',ommunications  Inc.  and  a  2<t  charge  for 
early-retirement  costs. 

CAPITAL  CITIES/ABC 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  reported  net  income  in 
1995  went  up  7.2%  to  $728.6  million,  or  $4.73  per 
share,  on  7.8%  greater  revenues  of  $6.88  billion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  earnings  dropped  2.3%  to 
$235  million,  or  $1.53  per  share,  while  revenues 
grew  4.2%  to  $2.06  billion. 

The  results  were  affected  by  expenses  related  to 
the  company’s  merger  with  the  Walt  Disney  Co., 
including  compensation  payments  resulting  from 
the  merger-related  increase  in  Cap  Cities  stock  and 
costs  in  other  areas,  such  as  legal  and  printing. 

Operating  income  declined  0.6%  to  $1.23  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  year  and  16.7%  to  $366.2  million  in 
the  quarter.  Operating  expenses  for  the  year 
climbed  8.2%  to  $5.37  billion  and  in  the  quarter 
increased  6.4%  to  $1.59  billion. 

Publishing  operating  income,  which  includes 
the  results  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  shop¬ 
pers,  specialized  and  business  publications  and 
books,  fell  10.3%  to  $139  million  on  4.4%  higher 
revenues  of  $1.15  billion  for  the  year.  In  the  quar¬ 
ter,  publishing  operating  income  was  28.2%  lower 
at  $30.3  million,  against  4.6%  stronger  revenues  of 
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$296.7  miUion.The  declines  were  attributed  to  a 
steep  increase  in  newsprint  expenditures. 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  achieved  record  rev¬ 
enues  and  operating  income  in  1995,  spurred  by 
strong  advertising  growth  at  its  Indianapolis  and 
Phoenix  properties. 

Yearly  net  income  gained  30.8%  to  $54  million, 
or  $2.03  per  share,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter 
soared  73. 5%  to  $17  million,  or  64t  per  share. 
Revenue  for  the  year  rose  1 1.6%  to  $519.7  million 
and  for  the  quarter  grew  16.2%  to  $165  million. 

Results  were  affected  by  work  force  reduction 
costs.  The  company  incurred  $4  million  in  special 
charges  related  to  restructuring,  primarily  an  early 
retirement  program. 

Operating  income  was  13  5%  higher  at  $85.9 
million  for  the  year  and  59.9^)  greater  at  $27.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter.  This,  on  top  of  22.3%  higher 
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operating  expen.ses  for  the  year  and  10%  greater 
expense  in  the  quarter.  Newsprint  costs  alone 
increased  45.8%  for  the  year,  contributing  1 1.3%  to 
operating  expense  growth. 

Advertising  revenues  went  up  13%  in  1995  and 
circulation  revenues  gained  6.3%.  Full  run-of-press 
ad  linage  rose  10.7%.The  linage  improvement  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  opening  of  a  large  shop¬ 
ping  mall  in  Indianapolis,  where  Central  owns  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  and  economic 
growth  in  Phoenix,  home  to  the  company’s 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette.  Phoenix’s 
fourth-quarter  results  were  also  helped  by  advertis¬ 
ing  associated  with  Super  Bowl  XXX. 

Central  was  one  of  several  companies  to  expand 
its  newspaper  holdings  in  1995,  acquiring  the 
Daily  Town  Talk  in  Alexandria,  La. 

COWLES  MEDIA 

Cowles  Media  Co.  reported  net  earnings  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1996  fell  3%  to  $16.5 
million,  or  $  1 . 19  per  share,  while  revenue  rose 
10%  to  $368.2  million. 

The  company  blamed  the  decrease  on  reduced 
income  from  noncompete  agreements  due  to  the 
fiscal  1990  sale  of  Great  Falls  Tribune  Co.,  and 
weaker  gains  on  the  sale  of  real  estate. 

In  the  third  quarter,  net  earnings  fell  17%  to 
$5.8  million,  or  42't  per  share.  Revenue  for  the 
three-month  term,  ended  Dec.  30,  rose  5%  to  $125 
million. 
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Operating  earnings  gained  4.4%  to  $33-4  million 
for  the  first  three  fiscal  quarters  and  lost  7.2%  to 
$12.8  million  in  the  third  quarter.  Operating 
expenses  went  up  11.1%  to  $317.2  million  so  far 
in  the  year  and  7.5%  to  $106.4  million  in  the  third 
quarter. 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  revenues  grew  6%, 
while  the  company’s  magazine  and  information 
services  businesses  saw  a  4%  improvement  in 
income. This  growth,  however,  was  offset  by  higher 
newsprint  costs,  poor  results  in  the  book-publish¬ 
ing  unit  and  reduced  income  from  noncompete 
agreements. 

“We  are  not  satisfied  with  our  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  this  period,”  said  David  C.  Cox,  president 
and  CEO.  He  noted  Cowles  suffered  a  48%  increase 
in  newsprint,  amounting  to  $4.1  million  more  in 
expenditures. 

Cox  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  improved  per¬ 
formance  of  operating  profit  so  far  this  fiscal  year, 
but  added  the  company  was  never  satisfied  with¬ 
out  consistent  growth  in  earnings  per  share. 


DOW  JONES 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.’s  net  income  for  1995 
improved  6.4%  to  $189.6  million,  or  $1.96  per 
share,  while  revenue  went  up  9.2%  to  $2.28  bil¬ 
lion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  rose  3%  to  $60 
million,  or  62c  per  share,  and  revenue  improved 
8%  to  $612  million. 

(;hairman  and  (^EO  Peter  R.  Kann  called  1995  a 
year  of  “solid  progress,”  as  earnings  had  improved 
four  )'ears  in  a  row. 

Tlie  gains  continued  despite  sharp  newsprint 
increases,  strong  competition  and  Dow  Jones’ 
“strategic  decision  to  invest  heavily  in  expanding 
our  existing  businesses  and  building  new  ones,” 
Kann  said. 

The  company  spent  $  1 57  million  on  newsprint 
in  1995, 46.5%  more  than  the  previous  year.  It  also 
spent  7%  more  on  second<'lass  postage  and  carrier 
deliven’.  All  this  helped  boost  operating  expenses 


14.3%  to  $1.98  billion  for  the  year  and  12.7%  to 
$521.6  million  in  the  quarter. 

In  the  business  publishing  unit,  which  includes 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  television  and  business 
information  interests,  1995  operating  income  plum¬ 
meted  39  3%  to  $95.5  million.  Revenue  increased 
9.2%  to  $1.05  billion. 

Fourth-quarter  operating  income  in  the  division 
fell  26.4%  to  $36  million,  while  revenues  went  up 
9%)  to  $290  million. 

Journal  ad  linage  was  flat  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
but  rose  2.2%  for  the  year. 

At  community  newspaper  subsidiary  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  yearly  operating  income  was 
down  8.8%  to  $33  million  on  revenues  of  $273  mil¬ 
lion,  an  8.2%  improvement.  In  the  quarter,  operat¬ 
ing  income  fell  10.4%  to  $10.1  million  and  revenue 
shot  up  8.6%  to  $73-1  million.  Ad  inches  at  the  19 
papers  were  flat  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  went  up 
just  1.2%  for  the  year. 

In  the  business  publishing  and  community  news¬ 
paper  segments  combined,  yearly  operating  profit 
amounted  to  $128.5  million,  a  33.6%  decline,  on 
yearly  revenues  of  $1.32  billion,  a  9%  gain. 

Operating  profit  and  revenues  were  improved  in 
the  financial  information  services  segment,  w'hich 
includes  real-time  financial  information  provider 
Dow  Jones  Telerate  and  financial  news  operations. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  yearly  net  income  improved 
1 3%  to  $  1 33  million,  or  $  1 .67  per  share,  while  rev¬ 
enues  gained  6.8%  to  $1.03  billion. 

Fourth-quarter  net  income  went  up  1 3%  to 
$40.5  million,  or  51<t  per  share,  and  revenue 
advanced  6.1%  to  $281  million. 

Operating  income  dipped  1.3%  to  $181,156  for 
the  year  and  improved  32.3%  to  $56  million  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

“Last  year  was  one  of  the  most  pivotal  in  the 
histor)'  of  this  company,”  said  Lawrence  A.  Leser, 
chairman  and  CEO,  referring  to  the  sale  of  the 
company’s  cable  business  to  Comcast  Corp.  in  a 
$1.58  billion  deal  and  the  launch  of  the  Home  & 
Carden  cable  network  and  other  entertainment 
ventures. 

Newspaper  operating  inctime  advanced  4.9%  to 
$125.6  million  for  the  year  and  28.1%  to  $37.1  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter,  while  revenue  gained  6.8%  to 
$640.1  million  for  the  year  and  6.7%  to  $171.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  newspaper  ad  revenue 
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went  up  6.3%  to  $  125  million.  By  category,  local 
retail  improved  2  1%  to  $56  million;  classified 
increased  10%  to  $43.5  million;  national  gained 
10%  to  $4.3  million;  and  preprint  went  up  10%  to 
$21.1  million. 

Circulation  revenue  rose  11%  to  $32.1  million. 

GANNEU 

(iannett  C4).  Inc.'s  net  earnings  last  \ear 
improved  3%  to  $477.3  million,  or  $3.41  per  share, 
on  revenues  of  $4  billion,  a  5%  gain. 

In  the  founh  quarter,  net  earnings  ad^’aneed  4% 
to  $  1 55.5  million,  or  $  1 . 1 1  per  share,  on  9% 
greater  revenues  of  $  1 . 14  billion. 

Operating  income  was  up  5%  to  $851.9  million 
for  the  year  and  1 1%  to  $2"'8.9  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Operating  expen.se  went  up  5%  to  $3.1$  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  year  and  9%  to  $86"’.8  million  in  the 
quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  income  was  down  5%  to 
$■'01.6  million  fior  the  >ear  and  down  7%  to 
$208.9  million  in  the  quarter,  on  3%  higher  rev¬ 
enues  of  $3-23  billion  fVtr  the  year  and  5%  greater 
revenue  of  $900."’  million  in  the  quarter.  Fhe  com¬ 
pany  attributed  the  declines  to  higher  newsprint 
expense  and  the  lA’troit  Xeu’s  strike. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues,  liolstered  by  classified 
advertising  gains,  improved  3%  to  $2.22  billion  tor 
the  year  and  5%  to  $626.6  million  in  tlie  quarter. 


I99S  Publishing  Protits 
$701.6  M 


GANNETT, 


Publishing  Revenues 
$3.23  B 


Profit  Margin 

21.7% 

Carculation  income  rose  2%  to  $869.2  million  tor 
the  year  and  9*%  to  $233."'  million  in  the  quarter. 

At  f  '.STl  Cor/r/)’,  paid  advertising  pages  increased 
3%  to  3,933  in  1995  and  8%  to  1,1  "'4  in  the  tourth 
quarter,  anti  ad  revenues  gained  7%  to  $2(K)  million 
for  the  tear  and  9‘>ii  in  the  quarter. 

HARTE-HANKS 

Harte-Hanks  (Communications  Ine.saw  1995  net 
income  skt  rocket  43%  to  $34  million,  or  $  1 . 1 2  per 
share.  Revenue  tor  the  tear  advanced  15%  to  $”4 
million. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  rose  21%  to 
$10.2  million,  or  33"!^  per  .share,  and  operating  rev¬ 
enue  fell  3.1%  to  $138.7  million. 

rhe  results  were  affected  by  the  sale  of  subur¬ 
ban  Boston  newspapers  during  the  first  quarter. 

Operating  income  gained  15.7%  to  $"'4  million 
for  the  year  and  4.2%  to  $21.8  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Excluding  Boston,  operating  income  rose 
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Operating  earnings  gained  4.4%  to  $33.4  million 
for  the  first  three  fiscal  quarters  and  lost  7.2%  to 
$12.8  million  in  the  third  quarter.  Operating 
expenses  went  up  11.1%  to  $317.2  million  so  far 
in  the  year  and  7.5%  to  $106.4  million  in  the  third 
quarter. 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  revenues  grew  6%, 
while  the  company’s  magazine  and  information 
services  businesses  saw  a  4%  improvement  in 
income.This  growth,  however,  was  offset  by  higher 
newsprint  costs,  poor  results  in  the  book-publish¬ 
ing  unit  and  reduced  income  from  noncompete 
agreements. 

“We  are  not  satisfied  with  our  overall  perfor¬ 
mance  this  period,”  said  David  C.  Cox,  president 
and  CEO.  He  noted  Cowles  suffered  a  48%  increase 
in  newsprint,  amounting  to  $4. 1  million  more  in 
expenditures. 

Cox  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  improved  per¬ 
formance  of  operating  profit  so  far  this  fiscal  year, 
but  added  the  company  was  never  satisfied  with¬ 
out  consistent  growth  in  earnings  per  share. 

DOW  JONES 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.’s  net  income  for  1995 
improved  6.4%  to  $189.6  million,  or  $1.96  per 
share,  while  revenue  went  up  9.2%  to  $2.28  bil¬ 
lion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  rose  3%  to  $60 
million,  or  62 1  p>er  share,  and  revenue  improved 
8%  to  $612  million. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Peter  R.  Kann  called  1995  a 
year  of  “solid  progress,”  as  earnings  had  improved 
four  years  in  a  row. 

The  gains  continued  despite  sharp  newsprint 
increases,  strong  competition  and  Dow  Jones’ 
“strategic  decision  to  invest  heavily  in  expanding 
our  existing  businesses  and  building  new  ones,” 
Kann  said. 

The  company  spent  $157  million  on  newsprint 
in  1995, 46.5%  more  than  the  previous  year.  It  also 
spent  7%  more  on  second-class  postage  and  carrier 
delivery.  All  this  helped  boost  operating  expenses 


14.3%  to  $1.98  billion  for  the  year  and  12.7%  to 
$521.6  million  in  the  quarter. 

In  the  business  publishing  unit,  which  includes 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  television  and  business 
information  interests,  1995  operating  income  plum¬ 
meted  39-3%  to  $95.5  million  Revenue  increased 
9.2%  to  $1.05  billion. 

Fourth-quarter  operating  income  in  the  division 
fell  26.4%  to  $36  million,  while  revenues  went  up 
9%  to  $290  million. 

Journal  ad  linage  was  flat  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
but  rose  2.2%  for  the  year. 

At  community  newspaper  subsidiary  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  yearly  operating  income  was 
down  8.8%  to  $33  million  on  revenues  of  $273  mil¬ 
lion,  an  8.2%  improvement.  In  the  quarter,  operat¬ 
ing  income  feU  10.4%  to  $10.1  million  and  revenue 
shot  up  8.6%  to  $73.1  million.  Ad  inches  at  the  19 
papers  were  flat  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  went  up 
just  1 .2%  for  the  year. 

In  the  business  publishing  and  community  news¬ 
paper  segments  combined,  yearly  operating  profit 
amoimted  to  $128.5  million,  a  33.6%  decline,  on 
yearly  revenues  of  $1.32  billion,  a  9%  gain. 

Operating  profit  and  revenues  were  improved  in 
the  financial  information  services  segment,  which 
includes  real-time  financial  information  provider 
Dow  Jones  Telerate  and  financial  news  operations. 

EM  SCRIPPS 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  yearly  net  income  improved 
13%  to  $133  million,  or  $1.67  per  share,  while  rev¬ 
enues  gained  6.8%  to  $1.03  billion. 

Fourth-quarter  net  income  went  up  13%  to 
$40.5  million,  or  51  <  per  share,  and  revenue 
advanced  6.1%  to  $281  million. 

Operating  income  dipped  1.3%  to  $181,156  for 
the  year  and  improved  32.3%  to  $56  million  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

“Last  year  was  one  of  the  most  pivotal  in  the 
history  of  this  company,”  said  Lawrence  A.  Leser, 
chairman  and  CEO,  referring  to  the  sale  of  the 
company’s  cable  business  to  Comcast  Corp.  in  a 
$1.58  billion  deal  and  the  laimch  of  the  Home  & 
Garden  cable  network  and  other  entertainment 
ventures. 

Newspaper  operating  income  advanced  4.9%  to 
$125.6  million  for  the  year  and  28.1%  to  $37.1  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  quarter,  while  revenue  gained  6.8%  to 
$640.1  million  for  the  year  and  6.7%  to  $171.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  tlie  quarter. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  newspaper  ad  revenue 
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went  up  6.3%  to  $125  million.  By  category,  local 
retail  improved  2.1%  to  $56  million;  classified 
increased  10%  to  $43.5  million;  national  gained 
10%  to  $4.3  million;  and  preprint  went  up  10%  to 
$21.1  million. 

Circulation  revenue  rose  11%  to  $32.1  million. 

GANNEU 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  net  earnings  last  year 
improved  3%  to  $477.3  million,  or  $3.41  per  share, 
on  revenues  of  $4  billion,  a  5%  gain. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  earnings  advanced  4% 
to  $  1 55.5  million,  or  $  1 . 1 1  per  share,  on  9% 
greater  revenues  of  $1.14  billion. 

Operating  income  was  up  5%  to  $851.9  million 
for  the  year  and  1 1%  to  $278.9  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Operating  expense  went  up  5%  to  $315  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  year  and  9%  to  $867.8  million  in  the 
quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  income  was  down  5%  to 
$701.6  million  for  the  year  and  down  7%  to 
$208.9  million  in  the  quarter,  on  3%  higher  rev¬ 
enues  of  $3.23  billion  for  the  year  and  5%  greater 
revenue  of  $900.7  million  in  the  quarter.  The  com¬ 
pany  attributed  the  declines  to  higher  newsprint 
expense  and  the  Detroit  News  strike. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues,  bolstered  by  classified 
advertising  gains,  improved  3%  to  $2.22  billion  for 
the  year  and  5%  to  $626.6  million  in  the  quarter. 


Circulation  income  rose  2%  to  $869.2  million  for 
the  year  and  9%  to  $233.7  million  in  the  quarter. 

At  USA  Today,  paid  advertising  pages  increased 
3%  to  3,953  in  1995  and  8%  to  1,174  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  :md  ad  revenues  gained  7%  to  $200  million 
for  the  year  and  9%  in  the  quarter. 

HARTE-HANKS 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.  saw  1995  net 
income  skyrocket  43%  to  $34  million,  or  $1.12  per 
share.  Revenue  for  the  year  advanced  15%  to  $74 
million. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  rose  21%  to 
$10.2  million,  or  33*  per  share,  and  operating  rev¬ 
enue  fell  3.1%  to  $138.7  million. 

The  results  were  affected  by  the  sale  of  subur¬ 
ban  Boston  newspapers  during  the  first  quarter. 

Operating  income  gained  15.7%  to  $74  million 
for  the  year  and  4.2%  to  $21.8  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Excluding  Boston,  operating  income  rose 
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18.2%  for  the  year  and  7.9%  in  the  quarter. 
Operating  expenses  totaled  $458.8  million,  a  2% 
gain. 

Newspaper  operating  income  improved  3.5%  to 
$27.3  million  for  the  year  and  declined  2.6%  to 
$8.4  million  in  the  quarter,  on  11.1%  lower  rev¬ 
enues  of  $125  million  for  the  year  and  17.8% 
weaker  revenues  of  $32.1  million  in  the  quarter. 

Excluding  Boston,  newspaper  operating  income 
rose  9.2%  for  the  year  and  6.3%  in  the  quarter,  and 
newspaper  revenue  grew  6. 1%  for  the  year  and 
3.9%  in  the  quarter. 

The  company’s  shopper  publications  took  in 
$185  million,  a  4.9%  gain,  in  1995,  and  $45.6  mil¬ 
lion,  up  3.6%,  in  the  quarter. 

In  1995,  direct  marketing  became  Harte-Hanks’ 
largest  business  in  terms  of  revenue  and  operating 
income,  enjoying  a  44%  gain  in  operating  income. 

President  and  CEO  Larry  Franklin  called  the 
financial  restilts  “outstanding”  and  “gratifying,”  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  company  was  saddled  with 
unprecedented  newsprint  prices,  a  14%  postal  rate 
hike  and  a  weak  retail  industry. 

KNIGHTRIDDER 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  net  income  declined  6.4% 
to  $  160.1  million  for  the  year.  Meanwhile,  earnings 
per  share  of  $3.34  reflected  a  $1.07  gain  from  the 
sale  of  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Excluding  the  JoC  results,  earnings  per  share 
plummeted  27.9%  to  $2.27.The  $2.27  does  not 
take  into  account  the  15<  effect  of  an  accounting 
change  to  reflect  charitable  contributions  that  was 
recorded  in  the  first  quarter.  This  change  brought 
earnings  per  share  to  $2.12. 

Operating  income  fell  27.5%  to  $240.3  million 
for  the  year  and  317%  to  $65.5  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Revenue  amounted  to  $2.75  billion,  up  3  9%, 
for  the  year  and  rose  5.3%  to  $751.8  million  in  the 
quarter.  Operating  costs  surged  8.4%  to  $2.5  billion 
for  the  year  and  1 1%  to  $686.3  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  fell  41.6%  to 


$31  million,  or  63*  per  share,  while  operating 
income  dropped  31.7%  to  $65.5  million. 

Knight-Ridder  attributed  the  declines  to  the 
Detroit  strike,  which  caused  its  Detroit  Free  Press 
to  lose  $46  million  last  year. 

Also  negatively  affecting  earnings  were  sever¬ 
ances  charges  of  about  $20  million  due  to  restruc¬ 
turing  at  newspapers  and  Knight-Ridder  Financial, 
and  a  second-quarter  charge  of  12<  per  share, 
reflecting  the  reduction  of  the  carrying  value  of 
certain  investments,  primarily  Ponderay  Newsprint 
Co. 

Year-end  results  include  two  months  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  Contra  Costa  Newspapers,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  acquired  in  October. 

For  the  year,  newspaper  operating  income 
declined  19.9%  to  $281.1  million,  while  revenue 
was  $2.25  billion,  up  5.4%.  Ad  revenue  rose  5.7% 
to  $1.7  billion. 

Circulation  revenue  was  up  2.2%  to  $495.3  mil¬ 
lion  and  other  revenue  rose  22.3%  to  $81.9  mil¬ 
lion,  reflecting  results  of  alternate  delivery,  event 
marketing,  commercial  printing  and  other  enter¬ 
prises. 

Excluding  Detroit  and  Contra  Costa,  operating 
income  for  the  publishing  division  went  up  0.3%, 
operating  revenue  improved  7%  and  ad  revenue 
rose  7.5%. 

Fourth-quarter  newspaper  operating  income 
went  down  21.8%  to  $79.4  million.  Revenue  was 
up  8%  to  $631.3  million.  Advertising  revenue 
amounted  to  $476.5  million,  up  7.6%. 

Excluding  Detroit  and  Contra  Costa,  operating 
income  in  the  term  was  up  5.4%,  reflecting  higher 
newsprint  costs  and  severance  payments. 

Excluding  Detroit  and  Contra  Costa,  quarterly  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  and  ad  revenue  were  both  up  9.2%. 

Operating  income  in  the  business  information 
services  division  declined  48%  to  $12  million  for 
the  year,  due  to  the  JoC  sale  and  severance  pay¬ 
ments  at  Knight-Ridder  Financial.  Revenues  fell 
2.4%  to  $501.7  million. 

As  expected,  income  from  newsprint  invest¬ 
ments  improved  in  1995. 

“As  we  look  ahead,  we  expect  that  1996  will 
show  substantial  earnings  growth,  on  a  cost  base 
which  was  substantially  reduced  by  the  fourth- 
quarter  restructuring  in  the  newspaper  division,” 
said  chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones,  who  looked 
for  another  newsprint  increase  this  year  and  esti¬ 
mated  Detroit  losses  would  be  about  $25  million. 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  said  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1996,  net  income  decreased  5.3%  to  $15.9 
million,  or  33 1  per  share,  while  revenues  advanced 
12%  to  $126.7  million. 

Tlie  company  attributed  the  drop  to  cyclical 
effects  of  political  advertising,  newsprint  price 
increases  and  sluggish  ad  spending. 

Richard  D.  Gottlieb,  president  and  CEO,  expect¬ 
ed  the  chilly  advertising  climate  to  continue  at 
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least  through  the  current  quarter 

But,  he  added,  the  company  was  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  two  recent  acquisitions,  Journal- 
Star  Printing  Co.  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the  Kansas 
State  Network. 

Newspaper  revenue  was  up  16.5%  to  $80  mil¬ 
lion,  4.6%  higher  for  properties  owned  the  entire 
period.  Operating  income  went  up  8.7%  to  $22.6 
million,  mainly  due  to  Journal-Star.  Excluding  this 
property,  operating  income  rose  2.4%.  Higher 
newsprint  helped  push  up  expenses  $2  million,  or 
25.3%. 

Revenue  from  the  company’s  graphic  arts  busi¬ 
nesses,  mainly  the  printing  plate  producer  NAPP 
Systems  Inc.,  climbed  8.2%. 

Operating  income  rose  46.5%,  due  mainly  to 
reduced  spending  on  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  flexographic  plate. 


(See  Financial  on  page  32) 


McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.’s  net  income  last 
year  fell  27.9%  to  $33.6  million,  or  $1.12  per 
share.  Revenue  rose  14.7%  to  $540.9  million. 

The  1995  earnings  reflect  a  charge  of  about  5« 
due  to  early  retirement  programs  at  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  the  News  Tribune  of  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Excluding  results  of  the  News  &  Observer 
Publishing  Co.,  which  McClatchy  acquired  last 
August,  revenue  improved  3.8%  in  1995.  Operating 
expense  rose  19.8%,  and  8%  excluding  N&O. 

Operating  income  declined  13.2%  to  $62.4  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  year  and  4.9%  to  $21.2  in  the  quarter. 

Fourth-quarter  net  income  fell  28.6%  to  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  or  33*  per  share.  Revenue  went  up  26.6%  to 
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IS.2%  tor  the  year  and  "'.9%  in  the  quarter. 
Operating  expenses  totaled  $4S8.8  million,  a  2% 
gain. 

Newspaper  operating  income  improved  3.^%  to 
$2”. 3  million  tor  the  \ear  and  declined  2.6%  to 
$8.4  million  in  the  quarter,  on  1 1.1%  lower  rev¬ 
enues  of  $123  million  for  the  year  and  17.8% 
weaker  revenues  of  $32.1  million  in  the  quarter. 

Lxcluding  Boston,  newspaper  operating  income 
rose  9.2%  tor  the  )'ear  and  6.3%>  in  the  quarter,  and 
newspaper  revenue  grew  6.1%  tor  the  >’ear  and 
3.9'^o  in  the  quarter. 

The  company  's  shopper  publications  took  in 
$183  million,  a  4.9%  gain,  in  1993,  and  $43.6  mil¬ 
lion,  up  3.6%),  in  the  quarter. 

In  1993,  direct  marketing  became  Harte-Hanks’ 
largest  business  in  terms  of  revenue  and  operating 
income,  enjoying  a  44%)  gain  in  operating  income. 

President  and  C2EC)  Larry  Franklin  called  the 
financial  results  “outstanding”  and  “gratify  ing,”  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  company  was  saddled  with 
unprecedented  newsprint  prices,  a  1 4%  postal  rate 
hike  and  a  weak  retail  industry. 


KNIGHT-RIDDER 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.'s  net  income  declined  6.4% 
to  $160.1  million  for  the  year.  Meanwhile,  earnings 
per  share  of  $3-34  reflected  a  $1.07  gain  from  the 
sale  oi  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Excluding  the  JoC  results,  earnings  per  share 
plummeted  27.9%)  to  $2. 2”^. The  $2.27  does  not 
take  into  account  the  13<t  effect  of  an  accounting 
change  to  reflect  charitable  contributions  that  was 
recorded  in  the  first  quarter.  This  change  brought 
earnings  per  share  to  $2.12. 

Operating  income  fell  2”'.3%)  to  $240.3  million 
for  the  year  and  31.7%  to  $63.3  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Revenue  amounted  to  $2.”'3  billion,  up  3  9%), 
tior  the  year  and  rose  3.3%)  to  $731.8  million  in  the 
quarter.  Operating  costs  surged  8.4%  to  $2.3  billion 
for  the  year  and  1 1%  to  $686.3  million  in  the  quar¬ 
ter. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  fell  41.6%)  to 
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_ifi_ 

Profit  Margin 

12.5% 


$31  million,  or  63«  per  share,  while  operating 
income  dropped  317%  to  $63.3  million. 

Knight-Ridder  attributed  the  declines  to  the 
Detntit  strike,  which  caused  its  Detmit  live  Ptvss 
to  lose  $46  millittn  last  year. 

Also  negatively  affecting  earnings  were  sever¬ 
ances  charges  of  about  $20  million  due  to  restruc¬ 
turing  at  newspapers  and  Knight-Ridder  Financial, 
and  a  .second-quarter  charge  of  12t  per  .share, 
reflecting  the  reduction  of  the  carrying  value  of 
certain  investments,  primarily  Ponderay  Newsprint 
Co. 

\ear-end  results  include  two  months  of  opera¬ 
tions  at  (a)ntra  ('osta  Newspapers,  which  the  com¬ 
pany  acquired  in  October. 

For  the  year,  newspaper  operating  income 
declined  19.9%  to  $281.1  million,  while  revenue 
was  $2.23  billion,  up  3.4%.  Ad  revenue  rose  3.7%) 
to  $1.”'  billion. 

(arculation  revenue  was  up  2.2%)  to  $493.3  mil¬ 
lion  and  other  revenue  rose  22.3%  to  $81.9  mil¬ 
lion,  reflecting  results  of  alternate  delivery,  event 
marketing,  commercial  printing  and  other  enter¬ 
prises. 

Excluding  Detroit  and  (Contra  (ai.sta,  operating 
income  for  the  publishing  division  went  up  0.3%', 
operating  revenue  improved  7%)  and  ad  revenue 
rose  7.3%). 

Fourth-quarter  newspaper  operating  income 
went  down  21.8%)  to  $"'9.4  million.  Revenue  was 
up  8%  to  $631.3  million.  Advertising  revenue 
amounted  to  $476.3  million,  up  '’.6%. 

Excluding  Detroit  and  ('.ontra  Caista,  operating 
income  in  the  term  was  up  3.4%,  reflecting  higher 
newsprint  costs  and  severance  payments. 

Excluding  Detroit  and  (aintra  (aista,  quarterly  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  and  ad  revenue  were  both  up  9.2%. 

Operating  income  in  the  business  information 
services  division  declined  48%)  to  $12  million  for 
the  year,  due  to  the  /oC  sale  and  severance  pay¬ 
ments  at  Knight-Ridder  Financial.  Revenues  fell 
2.4%  to  $301.”’  million. 

As  expected,  income  from  newsprint  invest¬ 
ments  improved  in  1993. 

“  As  we  look  ahead,  we  expect  that  1996  will 
show  substantial  earnings  growth,  on  a  co.st  base 
which  was  substantially  reduced  by  the  fourth- 
quarter  restructuring  in  the  newspaper  division,” 
said  chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones,  who  looked 
for  another  newsprint  increase  this  year  and  esti¬ 
mated  Detroit  losses  would  be  about  $23  million. 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

Lee  Enteq^rises  Inc.  said  in  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  1996,  net  income  decreased  3.3%  to  $13.9 
million,  or  33^  per  share,  while  revenues  advanced 
12%  to  $126.7  million. 

The  company’  attributed  the  drop  to  cyclical 
effects  of  political  advertising,  newsprint  price 
increases  and  sluggish  ad  spending. 

Richard  D.  Clottlieb,  president  and  ClEO,  expect¬ 
ed  the  chilly  adverti.sing  climate  to  continue  at 
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McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Ine.'s  net  income  last 
year  fell  2'^.9"4,  to  $33.6  million,  or  $1.12  per 
share.  Revenue  rose  14.7%  to  $540.9  million. 

The  1995  earnings  refleet  a  eharge  of  about  5  c 
due  to  earh  retirement  programs  at  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  the  Sews  Tribune  of  Taeoma. 
Wash. 

Exeluding  results  of  the  New  s  &  (4bser\  er 
least  through  the  current  quarter.  Publishing  C4).,  which  MeC'.latchy  acquired  last 

But,  he  added,  the  company  was  pleased  with  August,  revenue  improved  3.8%  in  1995.  Operating 
the  progress  of  two  recent  acquisitions.  Journal-  expense  rose  19  8%),  and  8%)  excluding  N&O. 

Star  Printing  ('.o.  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  the  Kansas  Operating  income  declined  13.2%.  to  $62.4  mil- 

State  Network.  lion  for  the  year  and  4.9'X.  to  $21.2  in  the  quarter. 

New  spaper  revenue  was  up  16.5%.  to  $80  mil-  Fourth-quarter  net  income  fell  28.6%  to  $10  mil¬ 

lion,  4.6%)  higher  tor  properties  owned  the  entire  lion,  or  33‘‘  per  share.  Revenue  went  up  26.6%.  to 
period.  Operating  income  went  up  8.7%.  to  $22.6 
million,  mainh  due  to  Journal-Star.  Excluding  this 
propern,  operating  income  rose  2.4%..  Higher 
newsprint  helped  push  up  expenses  $2  million,  or 
25.3%. 

Revenue  from  the  compam  's  graphic  arts  busi¬ 
nesses,  mainly  the  printing  plate  producer  NAPP 
Systems  Inc.,  climbed  8.2%. 

Operating  income  rose  46.5%,  due  mainly  to 
reduced  spending  on  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  flexographic  plate.  (See  Financial  on  paf>e  ,^2) 
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INVESTMENT  BANKERS  TO  THE 
PUBLISHING,  Communications,  Media, 
Broadcasting,  Interactive  Digital  Media 

AND  INEORMATION  INDUSTRIES 

\^ronis,  Suhler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  exclusively  serves  the  media 
and  communications  industry  providing  media  company  owners 
investment  banking  services  including:  mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  recapitalizations,  financing  and  valuations.  Since  its 
founding  in  I981,VS&A  has  completed  over  300  transactions  totaling 
in  excess  of  $18  Billion. 

Kevin  M.  Lavalla,  VS&A’s  Managing  Director  for  Newspaper 
Publishing,  has  over  10  years  experience  in  providing  financial 
advisory  services,  including  mergers  and  acquisitions,  to  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  shoppers,  local  business,  legal  and  specialty 
publications. 


Kevin  M.  Lavalla 
Managing  Director, 
Sewspaper  Publishing 


Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates  Inc. 


350  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
E-Mail;  lavallak@vsacomm.com  •  Phone:  (212)  935-4990  •  Fax:  (212)  935-O877 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS  compiled  by  ian  e.anderson 


KRAIG  CAW- 
LEY,  advertising 
director  at  the 
Tribune-Reinew, 
Greensburg,  Pa., 
has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  marketing 
director. 

CARROLL  R. 


EDWARD  taOST 


QUINN,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  edition, 
was  named  circulation  director. 

He  succeeds  CHARLES  FRY,  who 
retired. 

EDWARD  KOST,  manager  for  the 
major  accounts  division  of  sales  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  was  appointed 
advertising  manager  in  Greensburg. 


NANCY  M.  STUSKI,  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  was  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  director  of  Daily  News 
advertising  and  sales  development. 


MERRILL  LOBEL,  an  advertising  sales 
representative  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  been  named  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  relations  representative. 


TERRENCE  C.Z.  EGGER,  38,  vice 
president  of  advertising  forlhcson 
Newspapers  in  Arizona,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

JOHN  E.  GVINIVEN,  a  former  UPl 
bureau  chief  in  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  and  a  public  relations  executive 
with  Chrysler,  has  joined  the  College  of 
Journalism  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Lincoln. 


NANCY  STVSKI  MERRILL  LOBEL 


KATHLEEN  M.  CONDON,  former 
executive  editor  at  Record  Newspapers, 
Troy,  N.Y,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  editorial  services  at  Ed  Lewi 
Associates,  a  public  relations  firm  based 
in  Clifton  Park,  N.Y. 

AMTY  LOOMIS,  district  sales  manager 
at  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

JENNIFER  LAVERMAN,  an  account 
coordinator  with  Minda  Advertising  and 
Public  Relations,  has  been  named 
matches  coordinator  for  the  classified 
sales  department  at  City  Pages,  an  alter¬ 
native  weekly  based  in  Minneapolis, 
SHAWN  TROMICZAK,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  was  appointed  an  account 
manager  in  the  display  sales  depart¬ 
ment. 

DAVE  PHILLIPS,  home  delivery 
manager  at  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News 
Journal,  has  been  promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American.  Both  are  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
newspapers. 

DALE  I.  PESKIN,  deputy  managing 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen 

123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


editor  at  the 
Detroit  News,  has 
been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society 
of  Newspaper 
Design  Foundat¬ 
ion,  Reston,Va. 


TWOMSOAT,  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Delaware  Gazette,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association  (ONA). 

Other  officers  elected  include 
HAROLD  DOVTHIT,  Douthit 
Communications,  Sandusky  —  chairman 
of  the  board;  GEORGE  BLAKE, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  —  vice  president; 
and  KURT  KAH,  Findlay  Courier  — 
treasurer.  Blake  also  will  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  president  of  the  Ohio 
Newspapers  Foundation. 

FRANK  DEANER  continues  as 
secretary  to  the  board  and  executive 
director  of  ONA. 


LARRY  LUCAS,  35,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily 
Times,  has  been  named  general  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  Journal- 
Capital.  Both  papers  are  part  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group. 

NANCY  G.  MANES,  training  and 
development  manager  at  the 
Bakersjield  Californian,  has  been 
appointed  human  resources  director  at 
Central  Maine  Newspapers,  Portland. 

SCOTT  J.  POLLEI,  vice  president  of 
finance  at  Dolan  Media  Co., 

Minneapolis,  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer. 

LORI  J.  I^fESETH,  corporate 
accountant,  was  named  a  group  con¬ 
troller. 

ROBERT  G.  ZOBAL,  controller  of 
the  Finance  and  Commerce  Inc.  unit, 
also  was  appointed  a  group  controller. 

GLENDA  L  FASSA,  an  associate  at 
Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn, 
has  been  named  general  counsel  at 
Latin  Communications  Group  Inc.,  New 
York,  owner  of  several  Spanish-language 
media  companies. 

ROB  HOOKER,  business  editor  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  has  been 
appointed  metro  editor. 
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NEWSPAPER  OPERATIONS  &  TECHNOLOGY  CONFERENCE 


MARCH  26-28 

REACH  YOUR  BEST  PROSPECTS  AT  THE  SHOW... 
/l/V/7  IN  THE  OFFICE! 

E&P  Special  Show  Edition 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  America'East  edition  wiN  be  distributed  at 
the  conference  -  in  the  hands  of  your  prime  prospects  when 
they  are  actively  looking  for  information  about  your  products 
and  services.  , 

Publishers,  general  managers,  production  managers,  press¬ 
room  managers  and  others  have  relied  on  Editor'S.  Publisher 
for  more  than  100  years  to  learn  what  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  offered.  Your  adverhsing  in  this  show  edition 
can  supply  just^he  right  answers  to  their  equipment  questions. 

To  make  your  space  reservation  oall  E&P 
Advertising  Director^ Steve  Townsley  today  at 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  1.55.  Or  contact  your  local 
.  E&P  advertising  representative. 


HERSHEY,  PA» 

U’S  the  premier  regional  newspaper  trade  show -the  ONLY 
newspaper  equipment  exhibition  on  the  East  Coast  in  1996! 

Now  cosponsored  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  1996*  America 
East  Newspaper  Operations  &  Technology  Conference  promis¬ 
es  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  A  record  number  of 
exhibitors  will  display  and  demonstrate  equipment.  In  fact,  the 
Hershey  Convention  Center  has  been  expanded  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  growing  exhibition. 


The  Newspaper  Industry  Agrees  E&P  Is  #1 

In  a  recent  survey,  76.7%  of  the  respondents  selected  filf  as  the  publication  they 
would  read  if  they  could  read  only  one  trade  publication  *  And  E&P  was  rated  the 
BEST  compared  to  other  newspaper  and  journalism  trade  publications: 

•  Provides  the  most  useful  information  for  your  newspaper  work:  E&P  i1 

•  Is  the  most  important  industry  publication  for  a  newspaper  person  to  read:  E&P  01 

•  Provides  most  comprehensive  coverage  of  newspaper  industry:  E&P  01 

•  Most  valuable  for  breaking  news:  E&P  01 

’Resevch  USA,  Inc.  Survey.  March  1995 
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Ad  Rates 

Full  Page . .S3.620 

2/3  Page . ^ . S2.825 

1/2  Page . . •. .  .  .,.$2,135 

1/3  Page . . $1,525 

1./4  Page . . :  .$1,265 

...or  ^ur  E&P  coptract  rate  applies. 


Editor 

PUBLISHER 


Color  Rates 

Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page,  extra  $575 
'  Facing  page,  same  color,  extra  $400 
Four-color  process'space  and  color  charge: 
’  pne.page.  $4,920:  Two-page  spread,  $9,090  . 
(based  on  one-time  space  rate)  ■ 


•  ■  Sales  Offices 

Wew  York  (212)  675-4380  •  New  York  Fax  (212)  929-1259  •  Chicago  (312)  641-0041  •  Los  Angeles  (3101 378.7075*  San  Francisco  (415)  421-7950 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


A  once 

cont  rorersial 
ad  location 
is  now 

commonly  sold 
hy  many 
newspapers 


BY  LAURA  REINA 


A  ONCE  CONTROVERSIAL  ad  location, 
which  newspapers  began  offering  in 
the  late  1970s,  continues  to  be  a  steady 
source  of  income  for  some. 

.  When  initially  announced  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  new  source  of  ad  revenue,  some  editors  com¬ 
plained  about  the  proposal  to  allow  “island  ads”  to 
run  in  the  middle  of  their  stock  listings  pages. 

Today,  however,  the  practice  is  commonplace  at 
many  newspapers  —  ^ong  with  strip  ads  or  frac- 
tional  page  units  that  run 
along  the  bottom  of  those 
pages,  according  to  Nicholas 
Cannistraro  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  market- 
ing  officer  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

Cannistraro  said  the  NAA 
is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing  data  that  shows  which 
^  offering  these 
positions  to  their  advertisers. 
Mike  Perricone,  vice  president  of  advertising  at 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  said  his 


papers  have  been  running  island  ads  on  the  stock 
or  mutual  funds  pages  for  two  to  three  years. 

“It  seemed  like  a  unique,  creative  approach  for 
advertisers,”  he  explained  —  for  instance,  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  dominate  the  page  with  a  quarter-page 


The  Journal  and  Constitution  offer  advertisers 
three  size  options:  four-column  by  7K  inches;  two- 
column  by  15^  inches;  and  three-column  by  lOM 
inches. 

Advertisers  are  charged  a  premium  on  a  single 
insertion,  but  if  they  run  in  that  position  13  times 
in  a  year,  they  avoid  the  premimn,  he  explained. 

Perricone  said  that  banks,  financial  institutions, 
and  high-end  automotive  advertisers  frequent  this 
position  the  most,  but  “it’s  a  unique  position  for 
anyone  looking  to  be  placed  in  a  business  environ¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Ken  Kiczales,  national  ad  manager  with  the  New 
York  Post,  said  the  island  positions  in  the  stock 
pages  run  on  a  regular  basis.  Banks,  lending  institu¬ 
tions,  cellular  phone  companies,  and  auto  dealers 
frequent  this  position  at  the  Post. 

It’s  a  great  position,  he  explained,  because  it 
offers  the  advertiser,  who  may  run  a  two  by  seven 
or  larger,  a  way  to  “jump  off  the  page.” 

Kiczales  said  stock  page  island  advertising  is  a 
big  revenue  producer  for  the  fbsf.  “There’s  a  premi¬ 
um  built  into  this;  any  position  that  makes  you 
jump  out  will  have  a  premium,  and  therefore  it 
generates  more  revenue.  It  pretty  much  attracts 
everyone,”  said  Kiczales. 

Charles  Gerardi,  national  advertising  director  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  said  that  he’s  been  with 
the  paper  for  15  years,  and  island  ads  have  been 
running  in  the  stock  pages  for  as  long  as  he  can 
remember. 

Gerardi  said  it’s  not  a  big  revenue  producer 
since  the  position  is  not  sold  out  every  day  —  only 
about  50%  of  the  time. 

This,  Gerardi  speculated,  is  probably  because  of 
the  premium  charged. 

The  Morning  News  sells  the  position  mostly  to 
high-end  auto  advertisers  and  financial  advertisers. 

Dennis  Grant,  vice  president/director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  doesn’t  share  the  same 
positive  views  regarding  island  ads  on  the  stock 
pages.  His  paper  only  runs  strip  ads  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stock  pages  —  not  island  ads. 

The  island  ads,  he  said,  make  the  page  difficult  to 
read  and  interfere  with  the  make-up  of  the  pages. 


Here  is  your 
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Simmons  to 
co-sponsor  survey 
of  gay  consumers 

Simmons  custom  research,  in 

conjunction  with  Mulryan/Nash,  a 
New  Yorit-based  advertising  agency  spe¬ 
cializing  in  reaching  gay  consumers,  will 
conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  the  gay  and 
lesbian  market  in  the  U.S. 

The  survey  will  conducted  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  1996. 

According  to  Simmons,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  publications  target¬ 
ing  the  gay  market  —  in  1994,  15  new 
gay  publications  started,  bringing  the 
total  number  in  the  U.S.  up  to  at  least  65. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  study  will 
be  to  determine  gay  usage  of  media 
(including  newspapers);  apparel/fash¬ 
ion;  audio  and  electronic  equipment; 
automotive;  banking,  investments  and 
securities;  beverages;  computers;  food; 
personal  care  products;  sports/leisure 
activities;  sporting  goods;  and  travel. 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 

Ad  volume 
down  at  Times  Co. 

The  new  YORK  Times  Company’s 
Newspaper  Group  reported  that  the 
first  month  of  1996  was  adversely  affect¬ 
ed  by  extreme  weather  conditions  and 
by  reduced  retail  ad  spending  levels, 
resulting  in  overall  lower  ad  volume. 

Ad  volume  at  the  New  York  Times  was 
down  5.8%  in  January,  the  Boston  Globe 
was  down  3.4%  in  January,  and  the 
Regional  Newspaper  Group  was  down 
1.3%  in  January. 

Magazine  ad 
pages  down 

HE  PUBLISHERS  INFORMATION 
Bureau  reported  that  total  magazine 
ad  revenue  for  January  1996  was  up 
8.8%  over  January  1995,  at 
$630,856,192.  Ad  pages  for  the  month 
were  down  3.4%  from  January  1995,  at 
12,785.  Eight  top  10  categories  showed 


above  average  revenue  increases  in 
January;  five  were  above  average:  Drugs 
&  Remedies  (up  39.3%,  up  $13  4  mil¬ 
lion);  Computers,  Office  Equipment  & 
Stationery  (up  25.4%,  up  $12.8  million); 
Foods  &  Food  Products  (up  18.1%,  up 
$7.1  million);  Toiletries  &  Cosmetics  (up 
10.4%,  up  $4.9  million);  and  Cigarettes, 
Tobacco  &  Accessories  (up  14.4%,  up 
$2.8  million). 

Minn,  papers  hire 
consulting  firm 

The  MINNESOTA  PL^USHERS  Inc. 

selected  Direct  Hit  Marketing,  a 
Milwaukee-based  consulting  firm  which 
provides  direct  and  database  marketing 
services  to  newspapers,  to  provide  data¬ 
base  marketing  services  to  its  three 
papers,  which  include  the  Austin  Daily 
Herald  and  the  Fergus  Falls  Daily 
Journal.  The  database  will  target  renew¬ 
al  and  subscriber  programs,  and  newspa¬ 
pers  can  also  use  the  database  to  offer 
direct  marketing  products. 


click  csn  the  fljture  of 

advertising 
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“Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  have  a  journalistic 
cover?  The  temptation  has  to  be  resisted. 

“The  absolute  key  point  here  is  the 
requirement  of  a  report  to  tlie  [congres¬ 
sional]  oversight  committee  for  any 
waiver,”  Johnson  added,  noting  that  with-  I 

out  that,  the  policy  would  be  “more 
unsettling.” 

“There  is  always  the  worry  that  peo-  I 

pie  won’t  honor  that  understanding,  but  j 

it  looks  as  though  it’s  worked  so  far,”  he  j 

said.  I 

shouldn’t  have  to  fear  for  their  safety,  but  , .  .  _  _  _  .  _  . ,  .  _  j 

by  allowing  this  loophole  to  exist  for  the  !  rr*  t  t  t-i  •  t  i  ^  ' 

CIA,  these  are  the  end  results,”  noted  ;  ClAl  OK.  TO  USC  FOrClgll  JOUmmlStS  I 

Hawes,  metro  editor  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  I 

Star.  \  T  N  LATE  1977,  in  a  follow-up  to  the  media.  1 

Ever  since  the  issue  re-emerged,  many  I  i  rule  regarding  the  CIA’s  use  of  U.S.  Testiiying  before  the  House  Intelli-  ; 
newspapers  and  columnists  have  editori-  ;  media,  the  American  Society  of  News-  gence  Committee  in  early  January  i 

alized  against  the  practice.  i  paper  Editors  passed  a  resolution  call-  1978,  Patterson  had  criticized  the  pol-  ; 

Miami  Herald  editor  Jim  Hampton,  |  ing  upon  the  agency  to  include  pro-  icy. 

for  example,  blasted  the  Council  on  For-  I  hibiting  the  use  of  foreign  journalists  “On  the  one  hand,  our  government  ; 

eign  Relations  recommendation.  j  (£6?/*,  Jan.  14, 1978,  p.  14).  and  our  press  stand  for  a  belief  in  j 

Hampton  wrote  in  a  column  that  the  In  his  reply  to  then-ASNE  president  expression  free  of  government  influ-  I 

practice  would  be  “infinitely  more  harm-  !  and  St.  Petersburg  Times  editor  Eugene  ence  everywhere,”  Patterson  testified.  | 

ful  to  reporters  and  religious  workers,  [  C.  Patterson,  then-CIA  director  Stans-  “On  the  other,  the  intelligence  agency  I 

and  to  American  interests,  than  helpful  to  I  field  Turner  explained  that  the  agency  of  the  United  States  government  l 

the  CIA.”  ;  was  willing  to  restrict  its  operations  by  reserves  the  right  to  subvert  journalists  i 

“It  w'ould  place  reporters  and  clergy  I  not  using  U.S.  journalists  because  it  anywhere  abroad,  and  its  former  , 

doing  humanitarian  work  in  even  greater  i  respected  their  special  constitutional  agents  express  pride  at  having  done 

physical  danger  than  they  already  face  in  !  status.  so. 

certain  countries,”  Hampton  wrote,  not-  j  As  to  foreign  journalists.  Turner  “If  that  is  not  unilateral  disarmament 

ing  that  it  also  “would  taint  the  credibility  ■  noted  that  the  agency  found  no  legal  in  the  war  of  ideas,  the  American  eagle  : 

...  of  reporting  that  American  journalists  :  barriers  to  justify  hampering  its  opera-  flies  backward,”  Patterson  stated, 

may  have  risked  their  lives  to  pursue.”  ;  tion  by  not  working  with  foreign  —  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 

Hampton  called  the  CFR  report  “colos-  j 

I  Declassifying  The  CIA  Budget  i 

In  a  Washington  Post  op-ed  piece  one  aggregate  figure  —  was  explored  | 

defending  the  CFR’s  recommendations,  |  W  Relations  was  taking  away  with  in  1994  congressional  hearings.  ! 

project  director  Richard  N.  Haass,  the  i  one  hand,  it  was  giving  with  another.  The  House  Permanent  Select  Com-  j 

report’s  principal  author,  pointed  out  i  The  report  was  blasted  for  recom-  mittee  on  Intelligence  heard  from  1 

that,“The  question  is  whether  precluding  ‘  mending  that  the  CIA  rethink  its  use  of  those  who  supported  releasing  the  ; 

the  use  of  such  covers  is  a  luxury  the  i  certain  nonofficial  covers,  but  little  information,  as  well  as  those  who  i 

United  States  can  still  afford.  !  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  warned  against  it.  Committee  mem-  j 

“In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  great-  :  CFR  also  suggested  the  CIA  declassify  bers  appeared  divided  along  party  > 

est  threats  are  posed  by  terrorists,  drug  ;  its  budget.  lines  March  5, 1994,  p.  12).  1 

cartels,  criminal  organizations  and  rouge  The  aggregate  intelligence  budget.  Among  the  former  CIA  directors  ■ 

states,”  Haass  wrote.  “Learning  about  and  i  known  as  one  of  Washington’s  worst-  testifying,  only  Adm.  Stansfield  T\imer  ! 

dealing  with  these  threats  is  often  :  kept  secrets,  is  believed  to  be  approxi-  supported  release  of  the  information, 

achieved  best  by  clandestine  means.  ;  mately  $28  billion,  with  about  $3  bil-  “Intelligence  has  to  stand  up  to  the  I 

“Moreover,  posting  intelligence  offi-  i  lion  going  to  the  CIA,  the  CFR  esti-  same  scrutiny”  as  other  budget  items,  ; 

cers  to  embassies  is  impossible  in  the  ;  mated.  Thmer  testified,  noting  that  the  Ameri-  I 

absence  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  of  “Annual  funding  for  the  intelligence  can  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  ; 

little  use  when  the  target  is  someone  i  community  should  be  declassified,  as  what  they’re  getting  for  their  money.  | 

other  than  a  government  official,”  he  con-  I  should  information  on  basic  elements  R.  James  Woolsey,  who  was  CIA  | 

tinned.  ;  of  the  intelligence  program,”  the  CFR  director  at  the  time,  told  the  commit-  j 

Haass  wrote  that  using  businessmen  1  report  recommended,  noting,  how-  tee  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  : 

and  academics  as  covers  may  not  be  |  ever,  that  “lai^e  areas  of  spending  will  impossible,  to  defend  specifics  of  the  ; 

enough  to  pick  up  the  slack,  and  called  ;  need  to  remain  classified  to  protect  intelligence  budget  in  public  “without  ! 

the  notion  that  people  could  be  tainted  sensitive  undertakings  and  to  avoid  dis-  running  the  danger  of  revealing  ; 

or  endangered  by  lifting  the  ban  “dubi-  couraging  other  intelligence  services  sources  and  methods  which,  in  turn,  i 

ous.”  from  working  with  the  United  States.”  could  damage  our  relations”  with  other  j 

“Even  with  the  ban,”  Haass  added.  The  idea  of  declassifying  the  intelli-  intelligence  agencies  around  the  worid.  I 

“nothing  the  U.S.  government  can  do  or  '  gence  budget  —  or  at  least  providing  —  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez  ; 

say  can  convince  others  that  no  Ameri-  '  .  -  - _ _  _ ' 


CIA:  OK  To  Use  Foreign  Journalists 


IN  LATE  1977,  in  a  follow-up  to  the 
rule  regarding  the  CIA’s  use  of  U.S. 
media,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  passed  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  agency  to  include  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  foreign  journalists 
(£(S’£,Jan.  14, 1978,  p.  14). 

In  his  reply  to  then-ASNE  president 
and  St.  Petersburg  Times  editor  Eugene 
C.  Patterson,  then-CIA  director  Stans¬ 
field  Turner  explained  that  the  agency 
was  willing  to  restrict  its  operations  by 
not  using  U.S.  journalists  because  it 
respected  their  special  constitutional 
status. 

As  to  foreign  journalists.  Turner 
noted  that  the  agency  found  no  legal 
barriers  to  justify  hampering  its  opera¬ 
tion  by  not  working  with  foreign 


media. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee  in  early  January 
1978,  Patterson  had  criticized  the  pol¬ 
icy. 

“On  the  one  hand,  our  government 
and  our  press  stand  for  a  belief  in 
expression  free  of  government  influ¬ 
ence  everywhere,”  Patterson  testified. 
“On  the  other,  the  intelligence  agency 
of  the  United  States  government 
reserves  the  right  to  subvert  journalists 
anywhere  abroad,  and  its  former 
agents  express  pride  at  having  done 
so. 

“If  that  is  not  unilateral  disarmament 
in  the  war  of  ideas,  the  American  eagle 
flies  backward,”  Patterson  stated. 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


Declassifying  The  CIA  Budget 


WHILE  THE  COUNCIL  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  taking  away  with 
one  hand,  it  was  giving  with  another. 

The  report  was  blasted  for  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  CIA  rethink  its  use  of 
certain  nonofficial  covers,  but  little 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
CFR  also  suggested  the  CIA  declassify 
its  budget. 

The  aggregate  intelligence  budget, 
known  as  one  of  Washington’s  worst- 
kept  secrets,  is  believed  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $28  billion,  with  about  $3  bil¬ 
lion  going  to  the  CIA,  the  CFR  esti¬ 
mated. 

“Annual  funding  for  the  intelligence 
community  should  be  declassified,  as 
should  information  on  basic  elements 
of  the  intelligence  program,”  the  CFR 
report  recommended,  noting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  “lai^e  areas  of  spending  will 
need  to  remain  classified  to  protect 
sensitive  undertakings  and  to  avoid  dis¬ 
couraging  other  intelligence  services 
from  working  with  the  United  States.” 

The  idea  of  declassifying  the  intelli¬ 
gence  budget  —  or  at  least  providing 


one  aggregate  figure  —  was  explored 
in  1994  congressional  hearings. 

The  House  Permanent  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Intelligence  heard  from 
those  who  supported  releasing  the 
information,  as  well  as  those  who 
warned  against  it.  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  appeared  divided  along  party 
lines  {E&P,  March  5, 1994,  p.  12). 

Among  the  former  CIA  directors 
testifying,  only  Adm.  Stansfield  T\imer 
supported  release  of  the  information. 

“Intelligence  has  to  stand  up  to  the 
same  scrutiny”  as  other  budget  items, 
Thmer  testified,  noting  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know 
what  they’re  getting  for  their  money. 

R.  James  Woolsey,  who  was  CIA 
director  at  the  time,  told  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  defend  specifics  of  the 
intelligence  budget  in  public  “without 
running  the  danger  of  revealing 
sources  and  methods  which,  in  turn, 
could  damage  our  relations”  with  other 
intelligence  agencies  around  the  worid. 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


Posing 

Continued  from  page  9 

“Under  no  circumstances,  not  even 
extreme  ones,  should  a  U.S.  intelligence 
officer  be  allowed  to  pose  as  a  journalist, 
nor  should  an  American  journalist  be 
recruited  as  cover  for  an  intelligence 
operation,”  SPJ  president  G.  Kelly  Hawes 
remarked. 

“The  public  shouldn’t  have  to  fear 
speaking  to  the  press,  and  journalists 


can  journalist  or  clergyman  or  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  is  a  spy,  especially  as 
other  countries  place  no  such  limits  on 
themselves.” 

University  of  Georgia  professor  John¬ 
son  said  he  believes  the  current  policy  is 
a  sound  one  that  has  worked  for  years 
and  he  pointed  out  that  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  one  administration  after 
another.  “To  step  back  and  give  the  CIA 
its  due  here,  it  must  be  awfully  frustrating 
to  find  places  to  hide  overseas,”  he  said. 
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McClatchy, 

Harte-Hanks 

declare 

dividends 

McCLATCHY  newspapers  INC.  of 
Sacramento  has  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  $0.09  per 
share,  payable  April  1  to  stockholders  of 
record  March  1 1 . 

San  Antonio-based  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  Inc.  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  1 .66t  per  share, 
payable  March  15  to  shareholders  of 
record  March  1 .  ‘ 

This  marks  the  first  dividend  pay¬ 
ment  since  Harte-Hanks’  three-for-two 
stock  split  last  December  and  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  pre-split  rate. 

In  other  action,  Richard  M. 
Hochhauser,  executive  vice  president  of 
Harte-Hanks  and  president  and  CEO  of 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing,  was 
elected  to  a  new  position  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board. 

Harte-Hanks 
buys  DiMark 

HARTE-HANKS  COMMUNICATIONS 
Inc.  has  agreed  to  purchase  the 
marketing  and  database  services  compa¬ 
ny  DiMark  Inc.  in  a  deal  valued  at  $155 
million. 

DiMark  shareholders  will  receive 
.656  of  a  share  in  Harte-Hanks  common 
stock  for  each  share  of  DiMaric  stock, 
which  equated  to  $15  per  share  based 
on  the  price  of  Harte-Hanks  stock 
Feb.  2. 

Bosnian  Serbs 
detain  two 
photographers 

Bosnian  SERB  POUCE  released  one 
of  two  news  photographers 
detained  near  a  bridge  linking  Serb-  and 
government-held  parts  of  Sarajevo. 

Srdjan  Ilic,  an  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer  based  in  Belgrade,  was 
released  Feb.  9  in  Pale,  the  Bosnian 
Serbs’  headquarters  just  southeast  of 
Sarajevo. 

Hidajet  Delic,  a  photographer  accred¬ 
ited  to  the  Bosnian  government  news 


agency,  BH  Press,  and  who  works  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  AP,  remained  in  custody. 
Efforts  continued  to  obtain  his  release. 

Witnesses  said  the  two  were  woricing 
in  Grbavica,  a  Serb-held  suburb  of 
Sarajevo,  when  they  were  detained  Feb. 
8.  Bosnian  Serb  authorities  have  made 
no  statement  on  the  case. 

The  detentions  follow  the  Bosnian 
Serbs’  decision  to  break  contact  with 
the  Muslim-led  government  and  the 
NATO-led  peace  mission  to  protest  the 
arrest  of  two  Serb  officers  as  suspected 
war  criminals. 

Serb  authorities  also  threatened  to 
arrest  Muslims  and  Croats  crossing  into 
Serb  territory. 

The  NATO-led  peace  force  said  it  was 
aware  of  the  reports  two  photogra¬ 
phers  had  been  detained,  but  had 
received  no  confirmation  from  Bosnian 
Serb  authorities.  Officials  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  civilian  police  force  said  Feb.  9 
they  were  sending  someone  to  look 
into  the  situation. 

Ilic,  29,  joined  the  AP  in  Belgrade  in 
1989. 

Delic,  47,  a  longtime  photographer 
for  the  Yugoslav  Tanjug  news  agency 
and  later  Bosnia’s  BH  Press,  has  shot 
pictures  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Sarajevo. 

The  U.S.-brokered  Bosnian  peace 
agreement  guarantees  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  on  all  territories  in  Bosnia.  —  AP 

Arkansas  jury 
awards  $50,000 
to  ex-prosecutor 

A  FORMER  FEDERAL  prosecutor, 
whose  picture  was  mistakenly  run 
with  a  newspaper  story  about  two 
criminal  defendants,  was  awarded 
$50,000  by  a  circuit  court  jury. 

On  June  20, 1994,  the  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette  ran  a  story  about 
Eugene  Fitzhugh,  a  Little  Rock  attorney 
who  later  pleaded  guilty  to  one  coimt 
of  bribery  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
in  jail. 

The  story  was  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  former  U.S.  Attorney  J. 
Michael  Fitzhugh,  with  the  caption 
“Fitzhugh.” 

Michael  Fitzhugh  sued  Litde  Rock 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  owns  the 
Democrat-Gazette. 


Michael  Fitzhugh’s  attorney,  Thomas 
Mars,  argued  that  a  correction  on  the 
same  page  the  following  day  was  not 
displayed  prominently  enough. 

“Mistakes  happen  . . .  but  it  was  a 
careless  mistake,  and  it’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  again  unless  you  show  them  you 
can’t  do  it,”  Mars  told  the  jury  before  it 
reached  its  libel  verdict  Feb.  9. 

Bob  Lutgen,  managing  editor  of  the 
Democrat-Gazette,  said  the  newspaper 
may  appeal.  —  AP 

AP  signs  pact 
with  Yugoslav 
news  agency 

The  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  and  the 
Yugoslav  news  agency  Tanjug  have 
signed  a  new  contract  in  Belgrade, 
restoring  relations  interrupted  by 
wartime  sanctions. 

The  two  agencies  maintained  journal¬ 
istic  contact  with  each  other  during  the 
sanctions,  but  had  suspended  business 
relations. 

“We,  at  the  AP,  are  very  happy  to 
return  to  normalcy  in  our  relationship 
with  our  longtime  agency  partner 
Tanjug,”  said  Stephen  H.  Miller,  AP 
bureau  chief  in  Frankfurt  and  the  exec¬ 
utive  in  charge  of  AP  operations  in 
Central  Europe. 

Tanjug  director  general  Slobodan 
Jovanovic,  signing  the  contract  for  the 
Yugoslav  agency,  said  he  was  pleased  at 
the  restoration  of  business  relations.  He 
said  Tanjug  was  working  to  restore  its 
ties  to  major  world  news  agencies. 

—  AP 

Hollinger 
stock  offering 

Hollinger  international  inc., 

the  U.S.  subsidiary  of  Toronto-based 
Hollinger  Inc.,  this  month  offered  14 
million  shares  of  Class  A  common  stock 
at  $9.25  per  share  and  $250  million  in 
senior  subordinated  notes. 

Net  proceeds  will  be  used  to  repay 
the  bank  indebtedness  of  the  company 
and  its  U.S.  subsidiaries  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Hollinger  will  continue  its  majority 
ownership  in  Hollinger  International, 
with  over  81%  of  voting  shares. 
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New  York  Times 
dividend 

The  new  YORK  Times  Co.  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  14<  per 
share  on  its  Class  A  and  Class  B  common 
stock,  payable  March  22  to  shareholders 
of  record  as  of  March  5. 

This  marks  the  109th  consecutive 
quarter!)'  dividend  the  company  has  paid 
on  its  common  stock  since  Class  A 
shares  were  admitted  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  in  1969. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1,375 
per  share  on  5  V2%  cumulative  prior 
preference  stock  was  also  declared, 
payable  April  1  to  shareholders  of  record 
March  5. 

Shorenstein 
fellows  named 

SEVEN  SCHOLARS  AND  journalists  will 
spend  the  coming  spring  semester  at 
the  Joan  Shorenstein  Center  on  the 
Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at 
Harvard  University’s  John  E  Kennedy 
School  of  Govenunent. 

They  are  author  Doris  A.  Graber,  media 
consultant  Elena  Androunas,  Texas 
Observer  founder  Ronnie  Dugger,  politi¬ 
cal  science  professors  James  Endersby 
and  Steve  Livingston,  communications 
professor  Denis  McQuail  and  former 
British  journalist  Margaret  Scammell. 


weeklies  closes,  it’s  a  void  that  won’t  be 
filled,”  Wilder  said  of  the  paper’s  demise. 
“I’m  very  upset  that  it  happened.” 

Tracey  G.  Jeter,  advertising  and  opera¬ 
tions  manager,  said  the  Planet's  eight  full¬ 
time  employees  would  negotiate  sever¬ 
ance  packages  or  find  work  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  other  properties.  The  paper  had 
12  part-timers  and  freelancers. 

The  paper  had  an  unpaid  circulation 
of  about  20,000.  Since  1992,  it  faced  com¬ 
petition  from  the  Richmond  Free  Press, 
another  weekly  directed  at  the  black 
community. 

Afro-American  Co.  —  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuously  operating,  family-owned,  black 
newspaper  group,  founded  in  1892  — 
once  had  13  editions  fix)m  New  Jersey  to 
South  Carolina  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  225,000. 

The  Richmond  publication  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1883  as  the  Richmond  Planet  by 
city  councilman  John  Mitchell.The  son  of 
slaves,  Mitchell  championed  the  rights  of 
minorities  at  a  time  when  lynchings  were 
commonplace.  — AP 

Dallas  daily 
doubles  price 

CITING  NEWSPRINT  INCREASES,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  doubled  its  single 
copy  price  to  50<t  from  25t.  Sunday  and 
home  delivery  rates  remain. 


Black  paper 
in  Va.  closes 

The  AFRO-AMERICAN-Planet  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  closed  due  to  ris¬ 
ing  newsprint  costs  and  lack  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  Feb.  7  edition  carried  an  obituary 
for  the  paper,  which  served  Richmond’s 
black  community  for  over  a  century. 

The  Planet  “was  found  to  be  the  weak 
link  in  the  company’s  total  growth  pro¬ 
jections,”  said  the  paper,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Afro-American  Co.  of  Baltimore 
City  Inc.,  which  also  owns  black  publica¬ 
tions  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C. 

L.  Douglas  Wilder,  who  served  as 
Virginia’s  governor  from  1990  to  1994 
and  was  the  nation’s  first  elected  black 
governor,  delivered  the  Planet  as  a  child. 

“It’s  more  heartfelt  in  the  minority 
community,  because  when  one  of  our 


Hollinger 
on  NYSE 

HOLUNGER  international  INC. 

began  trading  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  last  month  under  the 
symbol  “HLR.”  Previously,  the  company 
traded  on  Nasdaq  under  “HOU.” 

HoUinger’s  move  to  the  Big  Board  fol¬ 
lows  a  reorganization  announced  last 
October. 

At  that  time,  Hollinger  Inc.,  Hollinger 
International’s  parent  company,  complet¬ 
ed  the  consolidation  of  its  international 
newspaper  interests  into  Hollinger 
International. 

“This  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  moves 
designed  to  enhance  shareholder  value 
by  improving  the  marketability  and  liq¬ 
uidity  of  our  stock,  as  well  as  providing 
greater  access  to  the  capital  markets,” 
Hollinger  Inc.  chairman  and  CEO  Conrad 
Black  said  in  a  statement. 


Ala.  press  group 
125  years  old 

Daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
executives  from  throughout 
Alabama  gathered  in  Montgomery  Feb. 
23  to  celebrate  the  125th  anniversary  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association. 

In  1 87 1 ,  representatives  of  eight  news¬ 
papers  met  at  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  to  put  together  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  editors  and  publishers. 

Knight-Ridder 
in  NBC  deal 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  FINANCIAL  has 
joined  forces  with  NBC’s  Desktop 
Video  unit  to  gather  and  market  financial 
news. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  previously 
announced  it  was  interested  in  selling  or 
finding  an  investor  in  the  financial  news 
segment  because  of  its  poor  financial 
p>erformance. 

New  section 

The  DALLAS  MORNING  News 
launched  a  new  section  this  month, 
targeting  readers  in  northeastern  Tarrant 
County. 

Northeast  Tarrant  carries  neighbor¬ 
hood  news  and  features  and  runs  in  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  editions. 

Rooney 

Scholarship 

Adam  henry,  the  stepson  of 
Phoenix  Gazette  sportswriter  Don 
Ketchum,  has  received  the  Art  Rooney 
Scholarship  from  the  Professional 
Football  Writers  of  America. 

Each  year,  the  association  awards  a 
$1,500  scholarship  in  honor  of 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  founder  Rooney. 

Paper  delivers 
voter  cards 

The  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  Telegram  & 
Gazette  distributed  154,000  voter 
registration  cards  in  its  Feb.  1 1  issue. 

“Bottom  line,  we’d  like  to  get  more 
people  to  vote,”  said  editor  Harr)'  T. 
Whitin,  who  came  up  with  the  idea. 
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KRT 

Knight-Ridder 

Tribune 


Now  THFKE'S  ANOTHER  -REA-  - 
SON'TD  USETHE'.OU-TSTAND- 
.-ING  imagery  FROM^KNIGHT-' 
RIDDER/TRIBUNE  f^HOTo' 
SERVICE.  In  a  few  short  • 

■'  WEEKS.  America's  Bp'sx 
•  photojournalism  WILL'BE 
.  available;  6n  Pressli nk'h-. 
WoR^b  Wide  Web  service. 
PR esslink  .Online"  '. 

YOU'LL  c'eT  KRT  PHOTOS  ■ 
FASTER  AND  MORE  COST  ■ 
EFFe'cTIv/eLY  THAN  EVER— r-  ' 
WITH  INNOVATIVE  SEARCH  • 

AND  Navigation  tools  To 
.HELP, YOU  MATCH  PHOTOS 
AND  STORIES -EASILY.-  ,• 

You. -CAN -LEARN  MORE  ABOUT 
ACCESs.iNG  KRT  Photo 
.  Service  ON  the  IntE'rnet  - 

'  BY  EiRO.WSING'  ]• 

.httpt-twww.pr.e’ssli'Nk.com.' 

Or  CALL  RON  MENDELL. 

■  YOUR'KRT.REPRESEAJTA-TrVE. 
AT  1 -SOO-245-653e. 

KRT  ON  The  Intern-et.  . 
AVAILABLE  1‘HROUC-H  .  . 

.'PReSSLINKlONL’lNE  OR  DIGI-  ■' 
'TALLY  VIA  A P  .Photo  ' 

Express;,  a  w.inn-ing  com¬ 
bination.  ' 
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It  takes  more  than  silicon  and  electricity  to  power  a  digital  archive  system.  To  be  truly  useful,  a  system  has  to  be  plugged  into  resources, 
commitment  and  experience.  Only  then  will  your  archive  system  take  you  where  you  want  to  go. 

By  that  measure.  Digital  Collections  System/N.A.  has  power  to  spare. 

Developed  in  Germany,  designed  for  the  world  market.  Digital  Collections  System/N.A.  is  a  new  approach  from  sis'enlTn  ^oVth'Rmertca 
an  innovative,  media-wise  company.  Your  system  will  be  everything  you  need  today  and  everything  you  will  want  tomorrow. 

Digital  Collections  System/N.A.  handles  all  your  archiving  needs.  Pages,  text,  photos,  graphics, 
audio  and  video.  Its  UNIX-based  server  supports  Macintosh®  and  Windows®-based  clients  and  web 
browsers.  And  them’s  speed  to  spare.  With  millions  of  records  in  the  database,  searches  are 
completed  in  a  few  seconds. 

We’ve  moved  beyond  merely  archiving  text.  This  is  multimedia  information  management-the 
cutting  edge  of  digital  information  storage,  retrieval  and  work  flow.  And  it’s  available  today. 

Of  course,  this  isn’t  the  whole  story.  There’s  Internet  access  with  home  page  capability,  filters  for 
front-end  systems  and  you  can  store  and  retrieve  QuarkXPress®  pages.  There’s  also  a  growing  user  base  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  But  rather  than  tell  all,  we’d  like  to  show  all.  Call  1-800-801-3771  to  arrange  a 
demonstration,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  future  of  multi-media  information  management. 


Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  QuarkXPress  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Quark.  Inc. 


Carl'Juste  of  The  M/am/  Herald  photographs  a  Haitian  detainee  in  Guantinamc  Bay,  Cuba,  protesting  for  the  return  of  Aristide  to  power.  He  disguises 


I 


hit  fKe  because  he  fears  retribution  should  he  be  recocnlzed  by  the  anti'Aristide  militia  after  repatriation. 
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Digital  Cameras 
Perform  On  Deadline 


IT  MUST  HAVE  been  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  at  Nexpo  (then 
bearing  a  different  name).  A 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(also  bearing  a  different  name)  offi¬ 
cial,  after  viewing  a  digital  photogra¬ 
phy  demonstration,  boldly 
predicted  that  most  news¬ 
papers  would  abandon  sil¬ 
ver-based  film  and  embrace 
digital  photography  within 
two  years. 

It  didn’t  woric  out  that 
way.  But  the  movement  to 
filmless  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography  is  finally  gaining 
momentum. 

As  with  other  technolog¬ 
ical  advancements  —  pagi¬ 
nation  chief  among  them  —  predic¬ 
tions  usually  overstate  the  speed  of 
change  by  several  magnitudes.  Pagi¬ 
nation  —  which  was  five  years  in  the 
future  for,  what,  a  decade?  —  can 
safely  be  called  a  reality  today,  but 
still  has  a  way  to  go  to  reach  full  pen¬ 
etration  of  newspapers. 

Digital  photography  is  on  its  way. 
The  technology  has  finally  risen  to 
the  levels  required  and  is,  in  fact, 
used  daily  at  the  Associated  Press  and 
a  number  of  newspapers  for  regular 
and  extraordinary  photographic 
duties.  Several  papers  have  put  aside 
film  cameras  altogether  and  are  get¬ 
ting  along  just  fine,  thanks,  sans  film. 

The  AP,  the  world’s  largest  news 
organization,  had  such  confidence 
that  it  shot  the  whole  Super  Bowl 
last  month  exclusively  with  digital 
cameras. 

As  the  lead  story  in  this  year’s  Pho¬ 
tography  In  Newspapers  section 
relates,  York  Times  photographer 
Keith  Meyers  found  out  just  how  use¬ 
ful  digital  photography  can  be  when 
the  Pope  paid  a  visit  last  year.  Essen¬ 
tially  held  captive  by  the  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  in  a  church  choir  toft  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  Meyers  was  able  to  capture  a  dra¬ 
matic  picture  of  the  Pope,  out¬ 
stretched  hands  reaching  toward  an 
adoring  crowd,  and  transmit  the 


image  by  cellular  phone  across  the 
Hudson  River  to  the  Times  in  time  for 
the  first  edition  the  next  day.  The 
quality  was  such  that  the  picture  held 
its  clarity,  even  sprawled  across  five 
columns  on  top  of  Page  One,  unusual 
play  for  a  photo  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper. 

With  most  of  the  issues 
of  quality,  portability  and 
speed  solved  —  and  so 
many  advantages,  among 
them  eliminating  film,  pro¬ 
cessing  and  scanning  —  it’s 
only  a  matter  of  time  before 
digital  cameras  become  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  35-mil¬ 
limeter  film  cameras  they 
have  begun  to  supplant, 
and  the  4-by-5-inch  Speed  Graphics 
before  them. 

AP  is  dramatically  expanding  the 
availability  of  digital  cameras  to  all 
major  U.S.  bureaus,  despite  the  cost  of 
roughly  $15,000  each.  And  with  the 
Southam  papers  that  made  the  radical 
switch  to  all  digital  photography  last 
year,  reporting  positive  results,  other 
papers  can’t  be  far  behind  —  espe¬ 
cially  when  technology  is  bringing 
costs  down  and  quality  up.  A  new 
generation  of  digital  cameras  promises 
to  make  good  filmless  pictures  even 
cheaper. 

As  Louisville-based  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  Ed  Reinke  put  it,  succinctly:  “No 
question  about  it.  This  technology  has 
arrived.” 

But  then  again,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  keep  the  old  SLR  and  a  couple 
of  rolls  of  film  around  just  in  case  — 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 


—  Qeorge  Qarneau 


Contents 


Photogra- 
f  ""V  phers:  Photogra- 
v>/  phers  and  pic¬ 
ture  editors  tell  how 
electronic  cameras 
are  working  out  on 
the  job. The  body  of 
evidence  is  positive, 
but  some  tricks  are 
worth  remembering. 


^^New  Era:  The 

AP  went  to  the 
V_^  biggest  football 
game  of  the  year  and 
left  the  film  at  home. 
The  photo  team  used 
digital  cameras,  and 
was  glad  it  did,  be¬ 
cause  the  Super  Bowl 
marked  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  photojour¬ 
nalism. 
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New  For  Old: 

Film  pho¬ 
tography 
isn’t  dead,  or  even 
close  to  it,  as  new  de¬ 
velopments  for  tradi¬ 
tional  cameras  attest. 
Some  new  tools  for 
regular  newspaper 
photographers. 


^  Winners: 

/|  "A  Winners  of 
JL\^  the  National 
Press  Photographers 
Association’s  annual 
awards.  A  selection  of 
newspaper  honors 
winners. 


Cover: Art,  H.  Marrero; 
Photo,  Archive 
Photos/Agence 
France-Presse 
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The  Best  Of  Both  Worlds  - 
Stock  Agency  Quality  And  Royalty-Free  Usage. 


You  know  how  important  quality  photography  is  to 
the  success  of  a  newspaper.  Now  you  can  add  exceptional 
stock  photo  images  to  feature  sections,  advertising,  and 
self-promotions  without  breaking  the  budget. 

Digital  Stock  offers  an  extensive  collection  of 
stunning,  high-quality  stock  photography  on  CD  ROM. 
Each  disc  contains  100  royalty-free  images  in  a  specific 
category.  Once  you  purchase  a  disc  the  images  are  yours 
to  use  forever,  without  additional  usage  fees.  With  over 
30  titles  to  choose  from,  you  can  offer  more  options  to 


your  editorial  staff,  advertisers,  or  promotions  department 
and  still  stay  on  budget. 

Save  on  scanning  time  and  costs,  too.  These  high- 
resolution  images  can  be  imported  quickly  and  easily 
into  design  and  image  editing  programs  such  as 
QuarkXPress,®  PageMaker,™  and  Photoshop™ 

To  preview  the  entire  collection  of  images,  order  the 
Starter  Pak  and  receive  our  Catalog  Disc  and  Catalog 
Book  for  only  $19.95.  Call  today  and  discover  how 
Digital  Stock  can  add  to  the  success  of  your  newspaper. 


Digital  Stock  Corporation,  400  South  Sierra  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Solano  Beach,  CA  92075  Fox  619.794.4041  Tel  619.794.4040 

PageMaker  and  Photoshop  are  trademarks  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated.  QuarkXPress  is  a  trademark  of  Quark,  Inc. 


"The  convenience  of  using  your  Digital  Stock  CDs  is  saving  us  significant  time  and  money.  Our  entire  set  of 
CDs  will  pay  for  itself  in  no  time."  -  Steve  Briggs,  Manager  of  Creative  Services,  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 


To  order  call 

1.800.545.4514 

Discounts  available  on  quantity  orders. 


Doing  It, 
Filmlessly 

BY  ROBERT  J.  SALGADO 


Digital  cameras  are 

finally  moving  off  the 
shelves  and  into  the 
hands  of  photographers,  who 
now  have  enough  experience 
to  assess  their  performance 
under  woridng  conditions. 

Three  Southam  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Canada  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  abandon  film  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  Associated 
Press  is  rely  ing  more  heavily 
on  digital  cameras  for  the 


Now  that 

electronic  cameras 
are  out  of  the  lab 
and  on  the  streets, 
how  are  they 
doing? 


included  some  flash  fill. 

The  high  ISO  gave  the  pic¬ 
ture  —  showing  people 
reaching  out  to  the  Pope  —  a 
softness  that  Meyers  said 
added  “a  spiritual  or  meta¬ 
physical  quality.” 

What  Meyers  and  some 
other  digital  camera  users 
miss  the  most  is  through-the- 
lens  (TTL)  flash  metering, 
which  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  in  C^on  and 


daily  news  report,  not  just  the  Nikon  film  cameras.  The 

Super  Bowl  or  a  presidential  event.  Canon  DC-3  as  well  as  the  Kodak  DCS  460  and  the 

New  York  Times  photographer  Keith  Meyers  Associated  Press  NC2000,  the  latter  two  built 
showed  just  how  far  ahead  you  can  get  with  a  digi-  around  a  Nikon  N90  or  N90s,  use  only'  part  of  the 
tal  camera,  and  some  luck,  when  he  was  able  to  send  camera’s  image  area  for  the  CCD  array  that  captures 


a  picture  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  from  Sacred  Heart  the  image,  whereas  TTL  controls  read  the  whole 


Cathedral  in  Newark  last  year  —  and  have  it  land  area.  (Kodak  also  sells  a  version  of  the  DC-3,  which 


five  columns  wide  on  Page  One  the  next  day,  earn-  the  company  developed  with  Canon,  as  the  Kodak 


ing  him  a  publisher’s  award. 

The  picture  was  taken  from  the  cathedral’s  choir 
loft,  which  he  shared  with  one  other  photographer. 
When  the  Secret  Service  vetoed  an  agreement  with 
the  Newaric  Archdiocese  for  couriers,  he  was 
allowed  in  the  loft  on  the  condition  that  he  couldn’t 
leave  until  9  p  m.  —  the  Pope’s  scheduled  Newark 
departure  time  but  after  the  Times'  first  edition 
went  to  press. 

Meyers  got  his  picture,  using  a  28-70mm  zoom 
on  his  Canon  DC-3,  as  the  Pope  walked  up  the  aisle 
toward  the  altar.  The  conditions  produced  an  effec¬ 
tive  focal  length  at  70mm  of  135mm  because  the 
camera’s  charge  coupled  device  (CCD)  array  doesn’t 
equal  the  image  size  on  the  equivalent  film  camera. 

Because  it  was  so  close  to  deadline,  he  sent  the 
first  images  at  medium  resolution  from  his  Power- 
book  over  a  cellular  telephone.  Once  his  editors 
selected  the  image,  he  was  prepared  to  resend  it  at 
high  resolution,  but  encountered  transmission  inter¬ 
ruptions.  A  Secret  Service  agent  noticed  and  volun¬ 
teered  his  own  phone,  and  within  minutes  the 
Times  had  the  high  resolution  file. 

Meyers  was  shooting  with  the  Canon-Kodak  digi¬ 
tal  camera  he  regularly  uses  in  covering  the  North- 
east.The  shot  of  the  Pope  required  an  ISO  of  1250, 
and  the  successful  frames  of  a  10-shot  series 

Salgado,  a  former  newspaper  photographer,  is  a 
freelance  writer  and  photographer  based  in 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


DCS.) 

Users  of  Nikon- 
based  electronic 
cameras  can  turn 
their  Nikon-dedi¬ 
cated  flash  units, 
like  the  SB-26,  to 
automatic  mode 
and  use  the  unit’s 
own  sensor  to  set 
the  flash  for  a 
given  aperture. 

The  540-EZ, 
Canon’s  dedicated 
flash  for  the  EOS-1 
and  EOS-IN,  from 
which  the  DC-3  is 
derived,  does  not 
have  an  equivalent 
auto  mode,  only 
TTL  manual  or 
stroboscopic 
mode. 

Once  the  TTL 
mode  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  however,  an 
SB-26  or  any  after- 
market  flash  with 
a  sensor  will  woric 
on  a  Canon  EOS  in 
the  same  way  as  it 


The  Herald  is  one  of  a  handful  of  papers  to 
adopt  all  digital  photography. 
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does  on  any  Nikon, 
except  that,  with  the  SB- 
26  anyway,  there  will  be 
no  ready-light  signal  in 
the  viewfinder  and  ISO 
and  focal  length  settings 
must  be  set  manually. 

Meyers  also  said  he 
had  to  get  used  to  the 
mask  in  the  finder  of  the 
DC-3,  which  marks  off 
that  part  of  the  image 
captured  digitally 
through  the  lens.  At 
first,  he  found  himself 
cutting  off  heads  and 
feet,  he  said. 

For  sports  shooters, 
who  already  benefit 
from  the  telescopic 
effect  of  the  smaller 
image  on  the  DC-S  with 
no  loss  of  aperture,  this 
open  frame  lets  them 
watch  the  action  move 
into  the  picture  area  the 
same  way  it  does  in  a 
rangefinder  camera  with 
interchangeable  lenses 
and  frame  lines. 

Nikon’s  new  E2s, 

developed  with  Fuji,  has  Photographer  Keith  Meyers  made  the  top  picture  and  The  shooting  aper- 
apparently  solved  the  delivered  it  to  the  Times  without  touching  film  or  ture  is  set  in  the  relay 

TTL  flash  problem,  but  is  leaving  church  lens  system,  and  the 

meeting  resistance  prime  lens  is  always 

among  newspaper  photographers  for  its  shape,  lim-  used  at  full  aperture,  which  means  that  while  you 
ited  burst  of  seven  frames  and  slow  autofocus.  can  still  manipulate  your  depth  of  field  by  the  aper- 

Chip  Maury,  director  of  photography  at  the  Indi-  ture  you  choose,  you  can’t  preview  the  result  as  you 
anapolis  Star-News,  said  his  paper  is  considering  can  in  a  film  camera  or  even  in  the  DC-3  and 
the  purchase  of  an  E2s.“We  ran  a  test  on  it  and  the  NC20(X),  which  retain  the  stop-down  preview  but- 
quality  was  super,”  he  added.  The  Star-News,  which  ton  of  the  film  cameras. 

publishes  morning  and  evening  newspapers  with  Vancouver  Sun  photographer  Nick  Didlick  said 
one  staff,  has  a  large  pool  of  Nikon  lenses,  but  three  the  transition  last  May  to  all  digital  photography 
of  its  23  shooters  use  Canons.  with  NC2(XX)  cameras  went  smoothly.  All  24  of  the 

Sports  shooters,  especially  young  ones,  seem  to  cameras  purchased  from  the  AP  were  based  on  the 
prefer  Canon’s  EOS  cameras,  and  the  photo  staff  Nikon  N90s,  which  has  faster  autofocus  and  shutter 
already  has  one  DC-3  because  demand  is  heavy  for  speeds  in  one-third  increments,  instead  of  full  stops 
sports  shots  in  a  city  with  professional  football  and  like  the  N90,  he  explained. 

basketball  franchises,  plus  the  biggest  auto  race  of  He  said  having  the  incremental  stops  is  important 
the  year.  for  night  sports  and  “means  1  can  shoot  at  F2.8  at 

Jeff  Atterbury,  who  Maury  called  his  point  man  one  four-hundredth  of  a  second  instead  of  between 
on  the  digital  camera  front,  said  he  had  some  reser-  F2.8  and  F4  at  one  two-hundred  fiftieth,”  he 
vations  about  the  E2s.  The  AP’s  NC2000  camera  explained. 

could  be  used  with  the  same  Digital  photography 

PCMCIA  (personal  computer  '*The  reality  requires  close  attention  to 

memory  card  interface  adap-  nf  chitt  iv  exposure  and  framing,  accord- 

tor)  card  as  Canon’s  DC-3,  but  'I  ^  ing  to  Didlick.  The  system  has 

the  E2s  requires  a  card  reader  different  than  what  a  narrow  dynamic  range,  he 

eight  times  as  expensive,  he  mu  can’t  have  a 

explained.  ^  *  loose  frame.” 

“When  you  have  the  light,  JOHN  GAPS,  photographer  in  Cropping  up  to  50%  is  pos- 

Fuji’s  product  seems  best,”  he  AP's  Des  Moines  bureau  (See  Digital  on  page  22P) 
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Digital 
Era  Dawns 

BY  VIN  ALABISO 


WE  ARE  MORE 
accustomed  to 
recording 
history  than  making  it. 

But  on  Jan.  28,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  took  a  historic  leap 
by  shooting  Super  Bowl  XXX, 
the  single  largest  annual 
sporting  event  AP  covers, 
without  a  single  roll  of  film.  It 
was  the  first  time  a  world¬ 
wide  news  organization  pho¬ 
tographed  a  major  news 
event  entirely  electronically. 

For  us,  the  Super  Bowl  has  signaled  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  photojournalism.  By  the  end  of  the 
game,  we  had  shot  thousands  of  images,  moved 
some  130  pictures  to  member  newspapers  and 
never  needed  to  deal  with  either  film  or  chemical 
processing. 

The  pictures  appeared  on  front  pages  across  the 
country  and  in  newspapers  around  the  world. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  an  exciting  day.  We 
knew  early  into  the  first  quarter  that  our  two  elec¬ 
tronic  cameras  —  the  AP  News  Camera  2000  and 
2000e  —  were  performing  well.  The  20  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  assigned  to  the  game  were  excited  about 
our  game  plan. 

“The  staff  knew  they  were  part  of  something  big,” 
said  AP  sports  photo  editor  Brian  Horton. 

Technological  developments  in  digital  imaging 
have  developed  rapidly  in  the  past  year.  While  we 
have  used  the  AP  NC  2000  for  the  past  two  years  at 
previous  Super  Bowls,  and  other  news  events,  we 
felt  we  weren’t  quite  ready  to  go  all  digital. 

When  the  new  NC  2000e  was  introduced  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  AP  tested  it  at  the  Fiesta  Bowl,  also 
held  at  Sun  Devil  Stadium  inTempe,  Ariz. 

The  photos  were  superb. 

With  the  success  of  the  Super  Bowl, 
we’re  confident  about  relying  on  the 
electronic  cameras  to  cover  the  1996 
Olympic  Games  and  the  U.S.  presidential 
campaign  and  elections.  In  addition,  AP 
photographers  at  every  major  U.S.  bureau 
will  have  a  digital  camera  for  assign¬ 
ments. 

For  AP,  the  most  obvious  advantage 
of  digital  imaging  is  speed.  Instead  of 
being  recorded  on  film,  images  taken 
with  digital  cameras  are  stored  on 
small,  removable  disks  the  size  of  a 


credit  card.  The  disks  are  eas¬ 
ily  popped  out  and  down¬ 
loaded  into  a  disk  reader. 
They  are  reviewed,  edited 
and  captioned  by  an  AP 
photo  editor  and  sent  elec¬ 
tronically  to  AP’s  satellite 
uplink  for  transmission  to 
member  newspapers  and 
subscribers  around  the  world. 

In  spot  news  situations, 
portability  is  crucial.  The 
disks  from  the  camera  can  be 
read  by  a  laptop  computer 
attached  to  a  cellular  phone  or  portable  satellite  for 
easy  transmission.This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  suitcases 
we  lugged  across  the  desert  during  the  Gulf  War  to 
transmit  photos  from  the  battlefield. 

The  NC  2000  offers  other  advantages  over  film. 
Our  photographers  can  add  more  focal  length  for 
distance  shooting  and  quickly  change  film  speed 
(ISO)  for  different  lighting.  On  the  bureau  level, 
where  photographers  like  Oklahoma  City’s  David 
Longstreath  use  digital  imaging  full  time,  we  have 
already  begun  to  see  savings  from  film  and  chemi¬ 
cals. 

The  NC  2000e  has  increased  memory,  16 
megabytes,  which  allows  our  staff  to  shoot  more 
consecutive  frames  before  the  images  are  saved  to 
the  drive  (2.25  frames  per  second  for  a  burst  of  12 
images).  An  advanced  Photoshop  plug-in  designed 
by  AP  also  lets  our  photo  editors  capture  more  data 
from  the  images  for  better  quality  photos.The  plug¬ 
in  allows  users  to  work  with  36-bit  data  before  sav¬ 
ing  it  in  standard  24-bit  RGB  mode. 

The  Audrey  system,  a  high-volume  disk  reader 
that  quickly  downloads  hundreds  of 
images  from  the  NC  2000e,  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  AP’s  research  and  development 
team.  With  Audrey,  we  were  able  to 
instantaneously  archive  every  shot  we 
took,  edited  and  sent.  And  a  new  accel¬ 
erator  board,  developed  for  our  comput¬ 
ers  by  Adaptive  Solutions  of  Beaverton, 
Ore.,  offered  increased  speed  for  our 
photo  editors  working  in  Photoshop. 

The  camera’s  new  bells  and  whistles 
are  just  one  part  of  the  story.  The  real 
test  was  on  the  field  with  the  AP  staff. 
We  had  few  reservations  about  our 
staff’s  ability  to  shoot  digital.  The  ques- 
(See  Era  on  page  ISP) 


AP's  success  in 
shooting  the  Super 
Bowl  without  film 
marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  age  for 
photojournalism 


Alabiso  is  vice 
president,  executive 
photo  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press. 
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Camera 

Highlights 

BY  ROBERT  J.  SALGADO 


WHILE  FASTER  and 
more  accurate 
autofocus 
remains  the  main  selling  point 
for  both  Nikon  and  Canon 
among  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers,  other  developments 
deserve  attention. 

One  is  a  new  medium-for¬ 
mat  camera  from  Mamiya  that 
offers  the  silence  and  accurate  focus  of  a 
rangefinder  Leica,  but  with  a  film  image  almost  five 
times  larger. 

Another  is  Canon’s  new  Image  Stabilizer  lens  that 
uses  a  motor  and  a  lens  system  in  the  barrel  of  a  75- 
300mm  zoom  to  counter  camera  movements  at  low 
speeds.  Unfortunately  for  the  adventuresome,  this 
lens  is  a  variation  of  Canon  F4-5.6  zoom  of  the  same 
focal  lengths  and  only  promises  a  two-stop  advan¬ 
tage  over  that  lens. 

So  at  200mm,  you  are  about  even  with  Canon’s 
F2.8  70-200mm  zoom,  except  that  the  F2.8  zoom 
weighs  almost  twice  as  much  as  the  Image  Stabilizer 
lens  and  costs  four  times  more.  You  also  don’t  have 
a  300mm  lens.  Obviously,  at  F5.6  with  the  Image  Sta¬ 
bilizer  lens,  you  don’t  want  to  shoot  against  the  guys 
with  the  300mm  F2.8,but  the  extra  100mm  of  focal 
length  can  come  in  handy,  especially  when  you 
don’t  have  to  carry  an  extra  lens. 

Chuck  Westfall,  a  manager  of  Canon’s  professional 
markets  group,  said  the  company  plans  to  use  the 
stabilizer  technology  —  consisting  of  sensors,  added 
optical  elements  and  a  motor  —  in  other  lenses. 

Westfall  said  the  company  inaugurated  the  stabi¬ 
lizer  system  on  the  75-300nim  lens 
because  it  made  a  popular  lens  more  use¬ 
ful  and  still  kept  the  price  well  below 
that  of  the  F2.8  zoom.  He  has  a  point. 

Outside  of  sports,  where  subject  motion, 
not  camera  motion,  concerns  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  the  F2.8  zoom  exacts  a  heavy 
penalty  in  weight  for  the  extra  two  stops 
at  200mm  and  only  one  stop  at  70mm. 

The  Image  Stabilizer  is  a  drain  on  the 
camera’s  batteries,  but  it  has  an  on-off 
switch  to  eliminate  the  drain  when  you 
don’t  need  it. 

CANON'S  FIXED  MIRROR 

Another  exclusive  Canon  feature  that 
continues  to  appeal  to  me  is  in  the  EOS- 
INRS.  Its  fixed-pellicle  mirror  allows  a 


shorter  lapse  between  push¬ 
ing  the  shutter  release  and 
exposure,  giving  more  frames 
per  second,  plus  lets  you  see 
your  picture  at  the  moment 
of  exposure,  depth  of  field 
and  flash  included. 

You  can  actually  see  the 
flash  coverage  because  the 
mirror  that  puts  the  image  in 
the  viewfinder  doesn’t  move  out  tjf  the  way  for 
exposure.  But  you  do  lose  a  half  stop  of  exposure 
with  this  system,  introduced  last  year. 

The  pellicle  mirror  is  not  a  new  development.  It 
has  been  used  in  movie  cameras,  and  Canon  first 
introduced  an  SLR  with  a  pellicle  mirror  in  1965, 
but  discontinued  it  six  years  later.  When  it  came 
time  to  focus,  the  original  Canon  Pellix  could  ill 
afford  a  half  stop  less  light  in  its  already  dim 
viewfinder.  Today’s  brighter  viewfinders  and  auto¬ 
focus  change  all  that. 

NIKON  FLASH 

Nikon  has  introduced  a  new  flash  unit,  the  SB27. 
Rather  than  an  improvement  on  the  SB26,  intro¬ 
duced  a  year  ago,  it  is  a  less  expensive  and  more 
compact  unit.  While  it  has  many  of  the  same  fea¬ 
tures,  it  lacks  the  power  of  the  SH26. 

Speaking  of  the  SB26, 1  had  the  versatility  of  this 
flash  unit  and  the  Nikon  N90s  demonstrated  to  me 
the  other  day.  I  wanted  to  photograph  a  new  truck 
on  display  at  the  Philadelphia  Auto  Show.  The  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  of  the  1997  Ford  F-150  is  a  small 
(See  Camera  on  page  20P) 


Canon's  75-300mni  Image  Stabilizer  F4-5.6  zoom  lens  (mounted  on 
EOS-INRS)  when  fully  extended  is  still  shorter,  and  much  lighter, 
than  the  70-210mm  F2.8  zoom  alongside  it 


Some  of 

the  latest  features 
and  models  in  film 
cameras 
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Best  In 
Tke  Business 


Selected  winners  of  tKe  National  Press  Photographers  Association's 
Pictures  of  the  Year  awards:  Above,  old  men  helped  Torsten  Kjell- 
strand  of  The  Herald, 'Jasper,  Ind.,  win  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year  —  plus  S3,500  in  cash  and  prizes.  Counterclockwise  from 
top  right:  rope  woman,  product  illustration,  Joey  Ivansco,  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution;  fireman  and  child,  spot  news,  freelancer 
Charles  Porter  IV,  via  AP;  wet  boy,  pictorial.  Jack  Hanrahan,  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Thanks:  Bill  Kuykendall,  the  photographers. 
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Bob  Broadbeck,  a  freelancer  for 
Agence  France-Presse,  captured 
the  Indianapolis  500  crash,  top,  and 
the  prize  for  sports  action  picture. 
Above,  Jett  to  right,  the  drug  raid 
won  for  issue  reporting  series  for 
Mel  Nathanson,  News  &  Observer, 
Raleigh,  N.C.;  New  Year's  hangover 
won  issue  illustration  for  David 
James  Rogowski,  Daily  Gazette, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.;  Cal  Ripkin’s 
emotion  captured  sports  features 
for  Karl  Merton  Perron,  Baltimore 
Sun.  Wedding  shot,  left,  by  Dan 
Habib,  Concord  Monitor,  Concord, 
N.H.,  took  third  place,  features. 
Category  winners  get  S100  and 
bragging  rights. 
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Era 

Continued  from  page  8P 
tion  was,  How  would  they 
feel  about  going  filmless? 

“The  new  camera  is  not 
only  fast,  it  doesn’t  have  noise 
or  grain  in  the  pictures,”  said 
San  Francisco  photographer 
Susan  Ragan.  “The  images 
were  what  I  intended  when  1 
hit  the  shutter.” 

“1  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  technology 
and  used  it  since  its  beginning,”  said  Ed  Reinke, 
Louisville  photographer  and  a  loyal  film  user.  “This 
new  software  is  the  single  greatest  stride  I’ve  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  whole  game  changed  with  the  Super 
Bowl.” 

Reinke  is  eagerly  awaiting  a  digital  camera  for  his 
bureau. 


with  a  number  of  companies 
and  watching  Kodak’s 
progress,  we  laid  out  our 
needs.  Jim  Gerberich,  direc¬ 
tor  of  product  management 
and  a  former  AP  photogra¬ 
pher,  went  to  Kodak  with  a 
wish  list:  a  camera  designed 
to  exploit  the  latest  in  speed, 
flexibility  and  storage.  We 
wanted  AP  photographers  to 
feel  at  home  with  the  camera 
and  to  produce  quality  images  without  losing 
range.  Faster  shutter  speed  was  a  must,  as  was  a 
high-powered  battery  so  that  the  camera  could  stay 
in  the  field  longer. 

The  result  was  the  News  Camera  2000,  which  we 
jointly  announced  with  Kodak  in  February  1994. 
We  also  have  teamed  up  with  Canon  to  use  and  sell 
to  our  members  the  EOS  version  of  the  NC  2000. 


AP 

photographers 
at  every  major 
U.S.  bureau  will 
have  a  digital 
camera  for 
assignments 


“Instead  of  shooting  the  state  legislature  and  trav¬ 
eling  an  hour  to  either  the  Louisville  or  Lexington 
bureau,  warming  up  chemistry,  procesising  film  and 
transmitting,  I  will  shoot  the  photos,  plug  my 
Powerbook  into  a  phone  line  and  be  done  with  it,” 
he  said. 

“It  means  an  extra  ten  minutes  at  any  late  ba.s- 
ketball  game.  It  means  the  skin  won’t  fall  off  my  fin¬ 
gers  from  developer  and  blix,”  Reinke  said  referring 
to  the  combination  of  bleach  and  ficxer  used  in  pro¬ 
cessing  color  film.  “No  question  about  it.  This  tech¬ 
nology  has  arrived.” 

Not  long  ago,  digital  images  were  produced  with 
real  hardships.  At  George  Bush’s  inauguration  in 
1988,  AP  used  a  first-generation,  black-and-white 
digital  camera.  Later  models  allowed  us  to  use  color 
but  restricted  photographers  to  shooting  one  pic¬ 
ture  every  three  seconds.  Even  then,  there  was  an 
appreciable  delay  before  the  shutter  responded.The 
cameras  themselves  were  tethered  to  the  photo 
platform,  making  it  impossible  to  roam. 

Taking  the  picture  was  only  half  the  problem. 

Moving  the  image 
onto  our  Photo- 
Stream  network 
required  an  elabo¬ 
rate  setup  with  a 
maze  of  wires, 
modems  and  com¬ 
puters. 

Despite  the 
hardships,  news¬ 
papers  were  inter¬ 
ested.  This,  we 
knew,  because  the 
images,  crude  as 
they  were,  were 
making  Page  One. 
We  knew  we  had 
to  do  more. 

By  late  1992, 
after  working 


And  we  work  to  improve  the  technology  all  the 
time.  The  latest  result  of  those  efforts  —  the  NC 
2000e  —  provides  significantly  enhanced  image 
quality  and  color  fidelity.  The  NC  2000e  reduces 
digital  noise  and  eliminates  the  grainy  texture  com¬ 
mon  in  digital  images  higher  than  800  ISO. 

“The  images  we  took  at  Super  Bowl  XXX  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  four  years  of  development  in  digital 
news  photography,”  Gerberich  said.  “They  represent 
what  AP  can  do  for  newspapers  by  working  collab- 
oratively  with  major  camera  and  technology  com¬ 
panies.” 

In  1996,  we’ll  rely  more  heavily  on  digital  pho¬ 
tography,  beginning  with  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns  and  continuing  with  the  conventions,  the 
Olympics  and  the  presidential  election. 

We  are  committed  to  delivering  the  best  product, 
and  to  advancing  the  technology  on  behalf  of  the 
membership.  There’s  no  question  in  our  minds. 
Digital  news  photography  has  arrived. 

It's  Old  Hat 

This  digital  photo  stuff  is  getting  almost  old 
hat  —  at  least  at  the  Daily  News-Mercury  and 
Medford  Daily-Mercury  in  Malden,  Mass. 

The  papers  put  their  film  cameras  on  the  shelf  in 
November  1994  and  picked  up  an  electronic  cam¬ 
era  —  a  Nikon  F3  body  equipped  with  a  Kodak  Dig¬ 
ital  Storage  Unit  —  and  have  been  all  digital  ever 
since.  Robert  Butler,  former  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  told  E&P  the  result  has  been  “nothing 
but  good  news  for  us.” 

The  camera  is  used  to  shoot  indoor  and  outdoor 
sporting  events  and  all  kinds  of  news  stories,  includ¬ 
ing  breaking  news.  He  called  the  time  savings 
“remarkable”  and  the  image  quality'  very  close  to 
what  it  was  with  film  —  and  said  overall  quality  has 
improved  as  the  photo  editor  learned  the  fine  points 
of  Photoshop  software. 

An  added  plus  is  new  power  to  create  photo  illus¬ 
trations  for  special  sections. 


AP's  latest  digital  camera  uses 
components  from  Nikon  and 
Kodak. 
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First  and  Filmless 


J  ^ 


AP  photo  by  Hans  Deryk  using  the  AP  NC  2000e. 


For  the  first  time  ever,  we  left  our  film  at  home. 


Instead,  our  20  staff  photographers  used  digital  cameras  to  capture  hundreds  of  photos  that 
told  the  story  of  Super  Bowl  XXX  —  the  first  entirely  filmless  coverage  of  a  major  news  event 
by  the  world’s  largest  news  organization. 

A  tribute  to  skill  and  the  AP  News  Camera  2000  and  2000e,  the  digital  cameras  made  for 
photojoumalists. 


We  didn’t  just  record  history.  We  made  it. 


Ap 


Associated  Press 


Camera 


Continued  from  page  15P 

rear  door  on  Super  Cab  models  that  gives  you 
access  to  the  rear  without  moving  the  front  back¬ 
rest.  Although  I  was  using  a  20-28mm  zoom,  I  set 
the  flash  to  70mm  from  the  auto  zoom  setting  and 
I  figured  the  flash  would  illuminate  only  the  dark 
inside  of  the  truck.  Unfortunately,  I  didn’t  have  an 
NC-17  cord,  so  I  could  aim  the  flash  separately  from 
the  camera,  and  instead  had  to  go  with  the  SB26  on 
the  camera. 

After  I  shot  the  picture  with  the  N90  on  aperture 
priority,  I  noticed  the  flash  was  on  auto  and  not 
through-the-lens  (Tl'L),  so  1  shot  a  second  frame 
with  the  flash  onTTL. 

To  my  surprise,  the  shot  in  the  auto  mode  was 
what  I  didn’t  want  —  all  of  the  foreground  overex¬ 
posed,  and  obviously  by  flash.  The  TTL  picture,  by 
contrast,  was  exactly  what  I  had  in  mind,  the  inte¬ 
rior  brought  up  to  the  light  level  outside. 

Lindsey  Silverman,  a  spokesman  for  Nikon, 
explained  that  the  N90’s  TTL  system  uses  a  pre¬ 
flash,  a  distance  reading  from  the  D  series  lens  I  was 
using,  and  a  reflectance  reading  to  gauge  the  flash, 
while  all  the  auto  system  could  do  was  respond  to 
the  light  reflected  back  to  the  flash  unit’s  sensor 


Archive  Photos  Makes  News 


NEW  YORK  CITY/March  2, 1996  —  Photo 
editors  and  art  directors,  take  note:  the 
most  comprehensive  source  of  histori¬ 
cal  images  in  the  world  is  now  making 
some  history  of  its  own.  Archive 
Photos,  known  for  its  unsurpassed  col¬ 
lection  of  over  20,000,000  photos,  stills 
and  engravings,  is  now  offering  up-to- 
the-minute  news  photos  for  your  edito¬ 
rial  and  creative  usage. 

Archive's  growing  NewsPhotos  divi¬ 
sion  now  provides  access  to  fast-break¬ 
ing  news  images  from  our  own  photog¬ 
raphers  as  well  as  top  international  news 
sources,  including  Britain's  PA  News  and 
Express  Newspapers.  Need  a  con¬ 
trasting  image  from  last  month  or  last 
year?  Archive  now  represents  the  entire 
Reuters  photo  archive,  past,  present  and 
future  ...  and  for  an  even  deeper  histor¬ 
ical  view  to  enhance  your  coverage, 
draw  on  our  vast  collection  of  images 
dating  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
photography  and  spanning  every  major 
event  of  the  past  century. 


And  now  you  can  go  on-line  with 
Archive  —  many  news  and  historical  pho¬ 
tos  are  ready  to  be  accessed  in  an  instant 
through  our  own  BBS,  as  well  as 
PressLink  and  Newscom.  Fax  Archive 
on  your  letterhead  at  212/675-0379  to 
learn  all  the  ways  you  can  log  on. 

Archive's  historical  collection  has 
always  given  you  an  edge  on  the  past. 
Now  Archive's  NewsPhoto  Division  offers 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  present.  And 
Archive's  on-line  services  are  ready  to 
move  into  the  future  with  you! 


Twenty  million  images.  One  source. 

800/536-8442 

530  W.  25th  Street,  NYC  NY  10001  Tel.  212/675-0115  Fax  212/675-0379 


and  squelch  what  it  sensed  was  not  needed. 

Another  way  to  go  with  flash,  taking  it  off  cam¬ 
era,  is  being  easier  with  radio  remotes.There  are  no 
wires  to  trip  over  or  slaves  that  require  at  least  one 
flash  with  the  camera.  You  can  plan  your  lighting 
independently  of  the  ultimate  camera  position. 

The  first  time  I  lusted  for  a  radio  remote  was 
once  when  I  wanted  to  photograph  a  person  at  a 
podium  and  an  image  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened 
room  at  the  same  time.  I  tried  triggering  a  flash  on 
the  person  from  behind  the  screen  with  a  smaller 
flash  across  the  room,  but  no  matter  how  I  tried  to 
deflect  the  light,  I  still  got  light  spill  on  the  screen 
and  had  too  little  wire  to  hard  wire  the  lighting. 

This  year.  I’ve  started  using  a  pair  of  PocketWiz- 
ards.  One  is  a  transmitter  that  connects  to  the  cam¬ 
era’s  PC  terminal,  the  other  a  receiver  that  plugs 
into  the  flash.  There  are  16  different  chaimels, 
although  I’ve  used  only  one  so  far.  These  units  are 
each  the  size  of  a  small  notebook,  and  the  transmit¬ 
ter  fits  easily  in  a  shirt  pocket  or  clips  to  your  belt. 

Velcro  festeners  or  gaffer’s  tape  easily  attach  the 
receiver  to  a  light  stand  or  the  flash  unit  itself.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  woricing  with  a  radio  remote  is 
that  you  can  take  your  own  incident  flash  meter 
readings  and  don’t  have  to  depend  on  someone 
else  to  hold  the  meter  while  you  trigger  the  flash. 

There  will  probably  be 
times  when  the  transmission 
is  blocked,  but  the  biggest 
problem  I  foresee  with  radio 
remote  flash  is  security.  You 
either  have  to  have  an  assis¬ 
tant  or  you  have  to  leave  it 
somewhere  it  can’t  be  stolen 
the  minute  you  turn  your 
back  on  it. 

Now  that  the  newspaper 
business  has  moved  almost 
exclusively  to  color  negative 
film  that  is  scanned  into  com¬ 
puters  for  editing,  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  reason 
to  consider  the  merits  of 
medium-  or  lai^e-format  cam¬ 
eras.  After  all,  the  Speed 
Graphic  was  a  long  time  ago 
and  the  twin  lens  reflex 
hadn’t  supplanted  these  4-by- 
5-inch  woridiorses  for  very 
long  before  being  replaced 
by  35mm  cameras. 

Now,  however,  Mamiya  of 
America  believes  there  is  a 
market  in  newspaper  photo 
departments  for  its  new  6-by- 
7-centimeter,  or  2'/4-by-2Y4- 
inch,  rangefinder  camera,  the 
Mamiya  7. 

It  could  be  that  others  feel 
as  Dave  Frank,  a  New  York 
Times  photo  editor,  once  told 
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me,  ‘  riicrc  s  nothinj;  like  a  large-for¬ 
mat  ehrome." 

Mamiya  s  format  is  eertainh  not  -t- 
by-S  inehes,  much  less  H-b\-l().  but  it 
does  prodtice  vertieal  and  horizontal 
pietiires  without  cropping,  unlike  the 
more  familiar  2' ,-by-2-ineh  format,  and 
almost  five  times  the  size  of  3^mm. 
The  camera  will  also  produce  24-by- 
65mm  panoramic  images  with  a 
35mm  film  attachment. 

llie  Mamiya  is  bulk\  for  .someone 
aectistomed  to  35mm  cameras,  and  it 
doesn  t  have  autofoeus  or  motorized 
film  ad\anee.  \loreo\er,  its  lenses  — 
an  ultrawide  -i3mm,  a  65mm  wide 
angle,  a  normal  SOnim  and  a  15()mm 
telephoto  —  ha\e  maximum  aperttire 
of  only  F4  at  best.  Two  top  out  at  F4.5. 

Photographers,  however,  ma>  be 
willing  to  forget  all  these  limitations 
once  the\  use  the  camera.  The  biggest 
surprise  is  the  silence.  46u  may  not 
even  know  when  you  made  the  expo¬ 
sure,  if  >ou  are  not  careful  how  \()u 
press  the  shtitter  release  to  ttirn  on 
the  exposure  st  stem. 

The  viewfinder  is  so  bright  it  is  a 
pleastire  to  tbeus  with  it.  All  fiour 
lenses  are  fully  coupled  with  the 
rangefinder,  with  automatic  frame 
lines  for  three  of  them  and  an  auxil- 
iar\  finder  for  the  ultrawide  43mm 
lens. 

nie  .Mami\  a  mat’  not  have  ri’l.  Hash 
control,  but  its  lens  shutter  st  stem  lets 
you  use  Hash  right  up  to  the  top  shut¬ 
ter  .speed  of  l/50()th  of  a  second. 


Digital 

I  Continued  from  page  7P 

\  sible  but  could  be  troublesome 
I  betond  that. 

But  three  software  upgrades  have 
improved  image  qualitt  2()()'>.i,  he 
added.  Among  the  paper  s  1"’  pho¬ 
tographers.  he  said.  "The  older  gut  s 
took  to  digital  photography  faster." 

Photographers  also  had  to  learn  to 
'  use  Mae  Potverbooks  to  send  images 
back  to  the  newspaper.  With  digital 
cameras,  he  said,  the  new  spaper  can 
better  compete  with  the  area  s  three 
;  1A'  stations,  but  the  paper  can  print 

J  “up-to-date  images  that  they  won't 
!  ha\e  on  their  newscasts." 

The  move  to  digital  cameras  did 
something  else  for  the  Suti's  photog¬ 
raphers.  It  gave  them  control  over 


their  images  again.  No  longer  did  the\ 
have  to  depend  on  a  color  film  pro¬ 
cessing  lab,  w  hich  sen  iced  the  Sun 
and  its  sister  paper,  the  Vancouver 
Procimw  for  proof  sheets  and  8-b\  -l()- 
inch  proof  prints. 

The  papers,  published  by  .Southam 
Inc.  subsidiarv  Pacific  Press  Ltd., 
shared  the  costs  of  the  lab  and  its  10 
employees.  Lhe  papers  have  com¬ 
bined  business  and  production 
departments,  but  competitive  editorial 
departments.  With  both  papers  going 
to  digital  cameras,  the  lab  closed. 

The  other  .Southam  newspaper  to 
go  all  digital  w  as  the  C.ulgury  HcrciUl. 
Peter  Brosseau,  photo  editor,  said  the 
move  to  N(:2()()0  cameras,  Power- 
books  and  cellular  modems  was  made 
last  August. 

Bros.seati  said  cell  phone  transmis¬ 
sion  was  working  well.  In  one  test,  a 
picture  was  transmitted  in  six  minutes 
from  a  mov  ing  vehicle,  he  said. 

AP  staffers  have  been  using  tligital 
cameras  for  several  vears,  especially 
on  foreign  or  tight  deadline  assign¬ 
ments  where  instant  access  to  images 
is  important.  Now  some  AP  photogra¬ 
phers  are  reiving  on  the  N(;2()t)0 
entirely  on  domestic  assignments. 

One  of  these  is  John  (laps,  who 
works  out  of  the  l)es  Moines  bureau. 
He  uses  one  of  the  original  N(;2()()() 
cameras,  based  on  the  Nikon  N9(),  and 
he  has  Ibund  it  to  be  verv  rtigged,  after 
20  months,  though  he  is  still  learning 
how  to  use  it. 

■  Lhere  is  a  long  learning  cune  to 
use  it  effectivelv,"  he  said,  "and  com¬ 
puter  know  ledge  is  helpful."  The  limi¬ 


tations  of  film  are  less  obvious  with 
digital  imaging. 

"4bu  need  a  highlight  bias  in  expo¬ 
sures."  he  said,  atlding  that  what  really 
troubled  him  for  awhile  was  how  the 
camera  handled  pictures  that  included 
flames. 

"  Lhe  realitv  of  the  chip  is  different 
than  what  my  eves  see"  he  explained. 
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me,  “There’s  nothing  like  a  large-for¬ 
mat  chrome.” 

Mamiya’s  format  is  certainly  not  4- 
by-5  inches,  much  less  8-by-lO,  but  it 
does  produce  vertical  and  horizontal 
pictures  without  cropping,  unlike  the 
more  familiar  2K-by-2-inch  format,  and 
almost  five  times  the  size  of  35mm. 
The  camera  will  also  produce  24-by- 
65mm  panoramic  images  with  a 
35mm  film  attachment. 

The  Mamiya  is  bulky  for  someone 
accustomed  to  35mm  cameras,  and  it 
doesn’t  have  autofocus  or  motorized 
film  advance.  Moreover,  its  lenses  — 
an  ultrawide  43nim,  a  65mm  wide 
angle,  a  normal  80mm  and  a  150mm 
telephoto  —  have  maximum  aperture 
of  only  F4  at  best.  Two  top  out  at  F4.5. 

Photographers,  however,  may  be 
willing  to  forget  all  these  limitations 
once  they  use  the  camera.The  biggest 
surprise  is  the  silence.  You  may  not 
even  know  when  you  made  the  expo¬ 
sure,  if  you  are  not  careful  how  you 
press  the  shutter  release  to  turn  on 
the  exposure  system. 

The  viewfinder  is  so  bright  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  focus  with  it.  All  four 
lenses  are  fully  coupled  with  the 
rangefinder,  with  automatic  frame 
lines  for  three  of  them  and  an  auxil¬ 
iary  finder  for  the  ultrawide  43nim 
lens. 

The  Mamiya  may  not  have'lTL  flash 
control,  but  its  lens  shutter  system  lets 
you  use  flash  right  up  to  the  top  shut¬ 
ter  speed  of  l/500th  of  a  second. 


Digital 
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sible  but  could  be  troublesome 
beyond  that. 

But  three  software  upgrades  have 
improved  image  quality  200%,  he 
added.  Among  the  paper’s  17  pho¬ 
tographers,  he  said,  “The  older  guys 
took  to  digital  photography  faster.” 

Photographers  also  had  to  learn  to 
use  Mac  Powerbooks  to  send  images 
back  to  the  newspaper.  With  digital 
cameras,  he  said,  the  newspaper  can 
better  compete  with  the  area’s  three 
TV  stations,  but  the  paper  can  print 
“up-to-date  images  that  they  won’t 
have  on  their  newscasts.” 

The  move  to  digital  cameras  did 
something  else  for  the  Sun’s  photog¬ 
raphers.  It  gave  them  control  over 
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their  images  again.  No  longer  did  they 
have  to  depend  on  a  color  film  pro¬ 
cessing  lab,  which  serviced  the  Sun 
and  its  sister  paper,  the  Vancouver 
Province,  for  proof  sheets  and  8-by- 10- 
inch  proof  prints. 

The  papers,  published  by  Southam 
Inc.  subsidiary  Pacific  Press  Ltd., 
shared  the  costs  of  the  lab  and  its  10 
employees.  The  papers  have  com¬ 
bined  business  and  production 
departments,  but  competitive  editorial 
departments.  With  both  papers  going 
to  digital  cameras,  the  lab  closed. 

The  other  Southam  newspaper  to 
go  all  digital  was  the  Calgary  Herald. 
Peter  Brosseau,  photo  editor,  said  the 
move  to  NC2000  cameras,  Power- 
books  and  cellular  modems  was  made 
last  August. 

Brosseau  said  cell  phone  transmis¬ 
sion  was  working  well.  In  one  test,  a 
picture  was  transmitted  in  six  minutes 
from  a  moving  vehicle,  he  said. 

AP  staffers  have  been  using  digital 
cameras  for  several  years,  especially 
on  foreign  or  tight  deadline  assign¬ 
ments  where  instant  access  to  images 
is  important.  Now  some  AP  photogra¬ 
phers  are  relying  on  the  NC2000 
entirely  on  domestic  assignments. 

One  of  these  is  John  Gaps,  who 
worics  out  of  the  Des  Moines  bureau. 
He  uses  one  of  the  original  NC2000 
cameras,  based  on  the  Nikon  N90,  and 
he  has  found  it  to  be  very  rugged,  after 
20  months,  though  he  is  still  learning 
how  to  use  it. 

“There  is  a  long  learning  curve  to 
use  it  effectively,”  he  said,  “and  com¬ 
puter  knowledge  is  helpful.”  The  limi¬ 


tations  of  film  are  less  obvious  with 
digital  imaging. 

“You  need  a  highlight  bias  in  expo¬ 
sures,”  he  said,  adding  that  what  really 
troubled  him  for  awhile  was  how  the 
camera  handled  pictures  that  included 
flames. 

“The  reality  of  the  chip  is  different 
than  what  my  eyes  see,”  he  explained. 
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The  perfect  grain  for  those  who  hunger  for  the  truth. 


Subjects  that  demand  unblinking  clarity  get  all  they  deserve  from  Fuji  film. 

Super  G  Plus  is  the  new  generation  of  color  negative  film.  Available  in  ISO  100,  200,  400  and  800,  its 
advanced  emulsion  technology  delivers  saturated  color  and  crisp,  sharp  detail.  As  well  as  improved  storage  and  per¬ 
formance  characteristics.  To  handle  the  wide  range  of  assignments  you  deal  with,  we  also  offer  a  wide  range  of  trans¬ 
parency  films.  Fujichrome  Velvia  provides  color  saturation  and  ultraline  grain  no  other  ISO  50 
reversal  film  can  match.  At  ISO  100,  you  can  choose  between  RDP,  for  its  well-known  color 
accuiacy  and  versatility.  Or  Provia,  which  delivers  enhanced  color,  superior  neutral  tones  and 
good  detail  even  in  shadows.  What’s  more,  Provia  also  comes  in  400  and  1600  ISO’s  for  ultra  high-speed  situations. 

All  Fujichrome  Professional  Films  display  excellent  push/pull  characteristics  that  can  be  developed  any¬ 
where  E-6  processing  is  available.  Lastly,  for  maximum  detail  and  processing  convenience.  Neopan  400  and  1600 
black  and  white  films  are  excellent  choices.  Of  course,  all  Fuji  films  are  compatible  with  scanning  technology  and 
come  in  convenient  20-roll  Pro  Packs. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-659-3854,  Ext  34.  Or  lor  Fujifilm  on  CompuServe'*->  GO  FUJI. 

Fujifilm.  A  new  way  of  seeing  things. 
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A  sampling  of 
National  Press 
Photographers 
Association 
and  Foundation* 

1996 programs: 

Ttw  NPPF  7th  Annual 
Stan  Kalish 

Picture  Editing  Workshop 

A  hands-on  week-long  course  for 
aspiring  picture  editors,  or  those 
wishing  to  hone  their  skills. 
Milwaukee,  Wl 
May  31-June  5 
(Second  session) 

June  7-12 

The  50th  Annual 
NPPA  Convention 

Last  year,  we  celebrated  our 
association's  founding,  50  years 
ago.  This  year,  we  celebrate  with 
our  50th  Annual  Convention. 

This  year's  educational  program 
should  be  nothing  short  of 
revolutionary  for  NPPA. 
‘Photoioumalism  2000: 

A  Course  In  Career  Survival,' 
is  a  program  geared  to  differing 
career  skill  levels — from  entry — to 
mid  career — to  advanced. 
Education  blocks  include  topics 
for  college  students  and  those 
planning  to  retire — ^those 
interested  in  improving  their 
management  techniques  and 
those  trying  to  manage  their  own 
finances. 

There  will  be  a  job  fair  and  a 
special  student  program.  Look  for 
subjects  on  diversity  and  ethics 
and  communications  law — as  well 
as  a  healthy  dose  of  traditional 
how-to  photojournalism  topics. 

All  in  all,  the  educational  event 
will  boast  about  50  separate 
blocks  of  education — the  right 
number  to  coincide  with  NPPA's 
50th  Convention! 

Omni  Severin  Hotel, 

Indianapolis,  IN,  June  25-29 

The  NPPA 
Flying  Short  Course 

Put  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
nation's  top  photojournalists  on  a 
plane  and  send  them  on  a  five- 
city  whirlwind  lecture  tour  and 
you've  described  the  NPPA  FSC. 
This  year's  stops  include: 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  28 
Minneapolis,  MN,  Sept  29 
Memphis,  TN,  Oct  1 
Houston,  TX,  Oct  3 
Reno,  NV,  Oct.  5 

The  NPPA  Electronic 
Photojournalism  Workshop 

An  intensive  hands-on  workshop 
using  the  latest  in  electronic 
technology  to  produce  a 
newspaper  in  a  real-life  deadline 
situation.  Participants  report  real 
stories,  then  design  their  efforts, 
into  a  publication  printed  at 
workshop's  end. 

San  Antonio,  TX,  Sept  27-Oct.  4 

For  more  information  on 
any  NPPA  program: 

Call  NPPA  Executive  Director 
Charles  Cooper  at 

S00-289-NPPA  (6772) 

’The  National  Press  Photographer's 
Foundation  is  a  501(c)3  tax-exempt 
educational  organization  founded  by 
members  of  NPPA  arxj  supprxted  by 
finarKial  gifts  arnJ  endovmients. 


“Digital  imaging.”  “Electronic  communications.”  “Virtual  news.” 
You  hear  countless  terms  for  the  technological  advances  that  are  making 
the  biggest  impact  on  journalism  since  the  invention  of  television. 

At  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association, 

we’re  committed  to  imaging’s  cutting  edge.  But  we  also  know  this: 
no  matter  how  whiz-bang  the  technology,  the  people  who  use  it 
are  where  journalism’s  real  visual  future  lies. 

That’s  why,  from  students  to  seasoned  photographers,  no  organization 
is  more  committed  to  journalism’s  visual  professionals  than  the  NPPA. 
Through  a  plethora  of  seminars,  clinics,  white  papers,  networking 
opportunities,  and  support  materials — including  our  monthly  publication. 
News  Photographer— our  1 1 ,000  members  work  constantly  to  educate, 
motivate,  and  advance  the  field.  The  benefit  to  you?  Improved  skills, 
professionalism,  and  opportunities  for  your  publication  to  realize  its 
maximum  potential.  So  support  NPPA  membership  in  your  organization. 

For  enhancing  visual  images — and  your  overall  image — 
it’s  the  most  powerful  development  tool  you’ll  find  anywhere. 


■■■■■ 


■■■ 


More  than  anything, 
we  develop  professionals. 


Celebrating  rfty  years. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ASSOCIATION 


The  world^s  most 
powerful  graphies  eard 
doesuY  install 
in  a  eomputer. 


LEGAL 


More  outrage 
over  provisions 
in  telecom  law 

f^ER  lAWSUnr  HAS  been  filed  in  federal  court 
iladelphia  challenging  the  new  telecommuni- 
1  law’s  regulations  regarding  indecent  material 
mitted  online. 

e  23  plaintiffs,  all  members  of  the  Citizens 
Internet  Empowerment  Coalition,  are  arguing  that 
provisions  in  the  new  law  regulating  indecency  are 
so  vague  that  they  are  unconstitutional. 

While  there  are  clear  legal  definitions  for 
obscenity  and  pornography,  American  Library 
Association  president  Betty  Ttirock  pointed  out  that 
indecency  has  not  been  defined. 

“Many  books  have  been  challenged  on  one  per¬ 
son’s  definition  of  what  is  indecent,”  saidT\irock, 
adding  that  the  law  is  so  vague  it  might  even  apply 
to  a  student  who  is  researching  online  a  painter 
who  has  done  nudes  and  then  downloads  images 
of  that  art. 

“The  act  is  a  false  promise,  because  it  deludes 
parents  into  the  false  hope  that  government  can 
protect  their  children  from  sexually  explicit  materi¬ 
al,”  said  Washington  attorney  Bruce  Sanford,  who  is 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists’  First 
Amendment  counsel. 

“The  government  does  many  things  well  and 
some  things  not  so  well,”  Sanford  added. 

“One  of  the  things  government  does  most  poor¬ 
ly  is  to  try  to  regulate  the  editorial  content  of  any 
medium.” 

Jerry 'Berman  of  the  Center  for  Democracy  and 
Technology  explained  that,  “We  are  mounting  this 
suit  to  educate  the  courts  about  the  Internet,  a 
communications  medium  unlike  any  that  has  come 
before. 

“It  is  not  television  or  radio  or  telephone,  but  a 
brand-new,  robust  form  of  publishing  that  deserves 
the  same  First  Amendment  protections  as  print,”  he 
remarked. 

Joining  the  SPJ,  the  ALA  and  CDT  as  plaintiffs 
are:America  Online  Inc.;American  Booksellers 
Association  Inc.;American  Booksellers  Foundation 
for  Free  Expression;  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors; Apple  Computer  Inc.; 
Association  of  American  Publishers;  Association  of 
National  Advertisers;  Association  of  Publishers, 
Editors  and  Writers;  Citizens  Internet 
Empowerment  Coalition;  Commercial  Internet 
Exchange  Association;  CompuServe  Inc.;  Families 
Against  Internet  Censorship;  Freedom  to  Read 
Foundation  Inc.;  Hotwired  Ventures  LLC;  Interactive 
Services  Association;  Microsoft  Corp.;  Microsoft 
Network;  Netcom  Inc.;  Newspaper  Association  of 
America;  Opnet  Inc.;  Prodigy  Services  Co.;  and 
Wued  Ventures  Ltd. 

This  lawsuit  is  expected  to  be  consolidated  with 
one  filed  earlier  in  the  same  court  by  the  American 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

2/28/96 

2/20/96 

2/20/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

36.50 

35.00 

28.1875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

3.875 

4.125 

7.25 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

36.00 

35.50 

26.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

39.00 

39.00 

35.375 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

67.625 

66.125 

55.00 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

19.75 

19.875 

15.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

21.625 

21.75 

19.375 

Hollinger  International  (NDQ)# 

10.25 

10.125 

11.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

68.125 

66.875 

54.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)** 

21.50 

21.375 

18.0625 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.00 

22.625 

23.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

37.50 

35.50 

31.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.00 

28.375 

21.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

50.00 

48.125 

33.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

41.625 

42.00 

29.125 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.50 

35.25 

18.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

67.25 

66.75 

55.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

294.25 

287.50 

253.25 

““Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 
# American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (Quotes) 


STOCK 

2/28/96 

2/20/96 

2/28/95 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.125 

11.125 

12.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

22.625 

21.625 

18.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.94 

7.05 

5.54 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

22.625 

22.875 

18.625 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

65.125 

61.125 

42.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.625 

14.50 

13.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

19.50 

20.125 

17.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.50 

13.25 

12.75 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

23.625 

23.75 

21.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 


Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 


Civil  Liberties  Union  and  19  other  groups. 

In  the  ACLU  case,  the  judge  has  granted  a  temporary 
restraining  order  barring  prosecution  of  “indecent”  material, 
agreeing  that  the  term  is  too  vague.  However,  he  upheld  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  the  new  law  over  online  language  and  imagery 
that  is  “patently  offensive”  or  that  includes  abortion-related 
speech  (E&P,  Feb.  24,  p.  38).  —  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Future  Shock 
For  Press  Drives 


OF  ALL  THE  pressroom  equipment 
decisions  newspapers  have  had  to 
make  over  the  years,  one  used  to  be 
a  no-brainer;  The  printing  press 
would  be  driven  by  a  DC  motor. 
Nothing  worked  better  to  crank  up  a  press 
quickly  from  standstill  to  operating  speed.  And 
nothing  controlled  press  speed  as  rapidly  and  accu¬ 
rately. 

This  unanimous  reliance  on  DC  drives  was  no 
quirk  of  the  newspaper  industry,  either:  Direct  cur¬ 
rent  motors  have  powered 
heavy  machinery  worldwide 
since  the  dawn  of  the 
Electrical  Age. 

But  now  many  of  those 
industries  are  installing  a 
new  generation  of  AC  motors 
that  can  do  the  heavy  lifting 
of  DC  drives  —  without  the 
operating  and  maintenance  headaches  that  have 
frustrated  generations  of  foremen. 

And  increasingly  in  the  newspaper  industry,  too, 
the  future  belongs  to  alternating  current  motors. 

“At  ABB,  we  see  the  world  going  to  AC  drives. 
Every  press  system  that  we  quote  worldwide,  we 
automatically  quote  with  AC  as  well  as  DC  drives,” 
says  John  C.Jellovitz,vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  ABB  Industrial  Systems  Inc. 

One  press  manuficturer,  Mitsubishi  Lithographic 
Presses,  has  gone  a  step  further:  AC  will  be  the 
standard  drive  on  all  the  presses  it  sells  in  North 
America,  just  as  AC  has  become  the  de  facto  stan¬ 
dard  on  new  Japanese  printing  presses,  says  sales 
manager  Ronald  R.  Ehrhardt  Jr. 


AC:  molars 

I 

iiriritif*  market: 
may  sif^nal  the 
{loom  of  IX' 

<1  rives 


PRESOLD  MARKET 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  ascendancy  of 
AC  drives,  but  for  manufacturers,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  one  is  that  newspaper  customers  increasingly 
are  specifying  AC  drives. 

When,  for  instance,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
was  working  up  specifications  for  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  facility,  operations  executives  had  very  strong 
feelings  about  printing  press  drives. 

“Going  in  from  day  one,  we  wanted  AC,”  opera¬ 
tions  director  H. William  Moore  says.  “We  wanted 
the  advantages  of  less  maintenance  ...  no  load¬ 
sharing  complications  ...  no  cooling  needed  . . . 
and  less  power  consumption.” 

Similarly,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  insisting  on 


AC  motors  for  the  offset  presses  it  will  put  in  its 
planned  $75  million  production  facility. 

Decades  of  operating  letterpress  units  with  DC 
drives  has  left  the  Chicago  tabloid  eager  for  the 
ease  of  AC  operation,  says  Frank  Marcangelo,  vice 
president  of  production. 

“You  need  a  true  electrician  to  understand  DC,” 
Marcangelo  says.  “You  don’t  have  that  requirement 
with  AC.” 

Depending  on  whom  you  ask,  press  manufactur¬ 
ers  say  that  of  U.S.  newspapers  that  invite  bids, 
from  half  to  75%  are  specifying  AC  drives. 

All  this  represents  a  remarkable  sea  change  in 
printing  press  drive  technology. 

GOOD  DC/BAD  DC 

Just  10  years  ago,  the  DC  motor  was  not  simply 
the  principal  drive  for  newspaper  printing  presses 
—  it  was  the  only  one  available. 

Things  were  clear  then:  AC  motors  were  fine  for 
running  your  overhead  fan  or  your  sump  pump, 
but  DC  motors  were  for  the  big  boys.  AC  drives 
simply  could  not  do  what  DC  drives  could  do: 
power  up  from  a  standstill  to  maximum  torque 
quickly,  and  vary  speed  rapidly  and  accurately. 

DC  motors  are  based  on  a  simple  mechanical 
arrangement  —  an  assembly  of  revolving  commu¬ 
tator  and  brush  —  that  quickly  achieves  what  elec¬ 
tricians  call  field  orientation.  Speed  and  torque  are 
controlled  directly  and  accurately  by  varying  the 
motor’s  armature  current. 

In  recent  years,  DC  motor  performance  has 
been  enhanced  even  more  by  the  development  of 
digital  controls. 

“These  are  microprocessor-based  controls  that 
provide  very  precise  speed  control.  Instead  of 
varying  through  a  run,  the  value  stays  locked.  It 
does  not  drift,”  says  Bob  Warzin,  global  industry 
sales  manager  for  Allen-Bradley  Co.,  a  division  of 
Rockwell  International. 

But  if  DC  has  powerful  inherent  strengths,  so 
too  does  it  have  some  inherent  drawbacks. 

For  instance,  the  commutator/brush  assembly  is 
subject  to  wear  and  needs  regular  servicing.  DC 
motors  also  must  be  cooled  externally  and  carmot 
be  fully  enclosed.  For  the  pressroom,  that  frequent¬ 
ly  means  more  wiring  and  the  ever-present  danger 
that  maintenance  will  become  more  complicated 
because  of  ink  vapors  or  contamination  from 
other  printing  fluids  or  paper  dust. 

DC  drives  also  have  another  characteristic  that 
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is  an  increasing  disadvantage  in  this  era 
of  relentless  energy  efficiency:  They 
achieve  a  power  factor  —  a  number 
that  measures  the  peaks  and  valleys  in 
the  wattage/voltage  mixture  of  a 
machine’s  electrical  current  consump¬ 
tion  —  fairly  close  to  the  ideal  of  1  only 
when  operating  at  top  speeds  near  the 
upper  range  of  their  capacity.  When  a 
DC  motor  is,  as  operators  say, “lightly 
loaded,”  or  operating  at  lower  percent¬ 
ages  of  its  capacity  or  lower  speeds,  the 
power  factor  number  falls  off  badly. 
Electric  utility  companies  loathe  these 
swings  in  consumption  —  and  they 
price  accordingly. 

There  are  other,  more  technical, 
problems  with  DC  drives,  such  as  “har¬ 
monic”  frequency  disruptions  to  the 
power  supply,  all  of  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  doom  DC’s  present  hegemony. 

“DC  still  controls  about  90%  of 
drives  for  the  process  industry.  But  to 
get  an  AC  motor,  with  its  reliability  and 
its  reduced  maintenance  . . .  that  can 
operate  like  a  DC  motor  —  that  had 
been  the  dream  of  electrical  engineers,” 
says  John  Bentley,  the  principal  engi¬ 
neer  for  ABB’s  pulp  and  papermaking 
machinery  unit. 


emulate  the  magnetic  operation  of  a 
DC  motor.  In  the  case  of  a  DTC  drive, 
however,  the  so<alled  “field  orienta¬ 
tion”  that  generates  maximum  torque  is 
achieved  by  electronic  means,  rather 
than  the  mechanical  commutator/brush 
assembly  in  a  DC  motor,  according  to 
an  explanation  offered  in  an  ABB  tech¬ 
nical  guide. 

These  new  AC  motors  have  quickly 
proven  their  worth  with  less  mainte¬ 
nance,  fewer  cooling  and  energy 
demands,  and  a  power  factor  that  is 
higher  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  oper¬ 
ating  speeds  than  DC  drives. 

Another  important  factor  for  paper- 
makers  is  the  long-running  reliability  of 
AC  drives  —  something  that  has 
become  more  important  for  newspa¬ 
pers  as  they  increasingly  move  to  24- 
hour  operation  of  their  presses. 

“In  papemiaking,  the  paper  machines 
now  run  weeks  at  a  time,”  ABB’s  Bentley 
says.  “So  what  happened  in  the  past  — 
when  the  guys  in  electrical  mainte¬ 
nance  would  use  the  downtime  to  ser¬ 
vice  the  machines  —  just  can’t  happen 


now.  Tltis  has  put  a  real  squeeze  on  the 
[drive]  manufacturers  to  ensure  AC  can 
run  a  long,  long  time  without  mainte¬ 
nance.” 

Papermakers  appear  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  and  are  adopting  AC  as  a  stan¬ 
dard,  Bendey  says,  adding  that  last  year 
about  eight  out  of  every  10  drives  pur¬ 
chased  ran  on  AC. 

In  addition,  ABB  and  other  press 
drive  vendors  are  seeing  an  increasing 
demand  for  retrofits  of  AC  motors, 
Bentley  says. 


PD  TO  AC 

In  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry,  the 
Plain  Dealer  was  the  first  to  adopt  an 
AC  drive  for  the  four  Goss  Colorliner 
presses  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  its 
new  production  plant  in  Brooklyn, 
Ohio. 

Operations  director  H.  William  Moore 
said  he  and  his  colleagues  were  more 
sold  on  AC  than  even  press  manufactur¬ 
er  Rockwell.  “In  fact,  we  had  to  push 
them  a  litde  bit,”  he  says. 

But  if  AC  was  ever  a  gamble,  it  has 


Andrew  P.  Corty 

Vice  President  for  Affiliates 

and  Planning 

St.  Petersburg  Times 


PULP  FRICTION 

And  just  as  so  much  of  newspaper 
technology  has  been  spurred  by  devel¬ 
opments  in  newsprint,  so  it  was  that 
the  papermaking  industry  has  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  newspapers’ 
interest  in  AC  drives. 

European  paper  manufacturers  first 
adopted  AC  motors  at  their  mills 
around  1983,  with  the  first  North 
American  mill  following  in  1986, 
Bentley  says. 

The  reason  AC  could  finally  become 
a  motor  for  heavy  industry  was  the 
development  of  a  variable-speed  AC  in 
which,  just  as  with  a  DC  motor,  torque 
could  be  controlled  directly.  Previously, 
the  standard  AC  motor  used  a  modula¬ 
tor  that  used  voltage  and  frequency  to 
control  speeds.  Because  the  controlling 
factors  in  these  so<alled  “open-loop” 
drives  were  generated  outside  the 
motor,  it  was  not  possible  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  rotor  speed  or  position,  and 
therefore  torque  could  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  much  accuracy,  unless 
complex  controls  were  added. 

A  new  generation  of  direct  torque 
control  (DTC)  AC  drives,  however,  uses 
a  flux  vector  control  that  uses  informa¬ 
tion  on  rotor  position  to  essentially 


"When  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  ’was  looking  for  a 
credible  outsourcing 
partner  for  its  TMC 
delivery.  Alternate 
Postal  Delivery  fulfilled 
all  of  our  requirements." 
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paid  off,  Moore  says. 

“We  have  had  zero  problems,”  with 
the  drives  manufactured  by  Allen 
Bradley  Co.,  he  says. 

Not  every  newspaper  is  presold  on 
AC,  however.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a 
still-substantial  price  to  be  paid  up  front 
for  an  AC  drive  and  control  package  — 
even  though  the  premium  has  declined 
from  about  30%  five  years  ago  to  about 
15%  to  20%  nowadays.  With  controls 
accounting  for  about  10%  of  a  press 
order,  that  remains  a  daunting  cost  fac¬ 
tor. 

But  it  is  also  one  that  may  be  giving 
way  to  more-sophisticated  number 
crunching. 

That  was  the 
case  at  Pacific 
Press,  the  publish¬ 
er  of  two 
Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  dailies 
that  is  buying 
MAN  Roland  Inc. 

Colorman  units  to 
be  configured  in 
line  as  four  presses.  Buying  AC  drives 
adds  $750,000  to  $1  million  (Canadian), 
or  $500,000  to  $750,000  (U.S.),  to  the 
overall  cost,  says  Jack  Ferguson,  director 
of  production  for  the  Southam  Inc. 
papers. 

But  even  that  upfront  cost  has  come 
down  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  1995,  Ferguson  notes. 

And,  added  to  AC’s  savings  down  the 
line,  he  says,  “We’ve  got  the  cost  down 
to  where  we  can  get  a  payback  over  an 
acceptable  period.” 

For  one  thing,  there  is  a  utility  saving 
as  immediate  as  the  installation  cost. 
Under  BC  Hydro’s  “Power  Smart”  pro¬ 
gram,  Pacific  Press  will  qualify  for  a 
$10,0(X)  rebate  by  going  AC,  Ferguson 
says. 

Pacific  Press  examined  the  pros  and 
cons  of  AC  versus  DC  with  an  almost 
obsessive  eye  to  detail.  It  measured 
potential  savings  for  reduced  trans¬ 
former  loading,  lower  electricity  con¬ 
sumption,  lower  cable  and  wiring  and 
cooling  costs  —  even  down  to  quantify¬ 
ing  the  savings  from  AC  by  obviating  the 
need  for  equipment  for  power  factor 
correction  and  harmonic  filtration. 

AC  even  has  a  small  direct  environ¬ 
mental  advantage,  Ferguson  says:  “You 
don’t  get  the  carbon  emissions  you  get 
with  bmshes”  on  DC  motors. 

The  bottom  line  for  Pacific  Press:  “We 
spent  many  months  going  back  and  for¬ 


ward  . . .  before  going  to  go  AC,” 

Ferguson  says. 

DC,  RIP? 

The  Pacific  Press  sale,  combined  with 
other  trends  in  the  industry,  has  con¬ 
vinced  MAN  Roland’s  inside  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Doug  Lang,  that  AC  “will  become  a 
bigger  and  bigger  trend.” 

Still,  like  a  lot  of  press  vendors,  he  is 
not  so  inclined  to  put  down  the  DC 
workhorse.  He  recalls  the  company’s 
trepidation  when  it  first  developed  the 
Uniman  presses,  double-wide  units  with 
a  group  drive  that  turns  two  or  three 
units. 

“We  were  a  little  concerned  about 
reliability  of  the 
motors,”  he  says. 

“If  one  went 
down,  you’d  really 
have  a  situation.” 

MAN  Roland 
decided  to  get  an 
extra  motor  from 
its  drive  supplier. 
General  Electric, 
to  keep  on  hand  for  a  customer  emer¬ 
gency.  Like  any  other  press  motor  of  the 
time,  it  was  a  DC  unit.  “And  you  know, 
for  10  years  it  just  sat  here.  We  just  didn’t 
have  a  problem  with  the  DC  motor,” 

Lang  says. 

But  he  and  others  say  it  is  increasing¬ 
ly  an  alternating  current  world. 

“The  pendulum,”  says  ABB’s  Jellovitz, 
“is  not  going  to  swing  the  other  way.” 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
plant  gets 
another  OK 

The  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  moved 
another  step  closer  to  getting  a  mod¬ 
em  offset  printing  and  production  plant 
when  the  city’s  Community 
Development  Commission  approved  the 
sale  of  a  28-acre  site  to  the  paper. 

With  the  Jan.  29  approval,  the  tabloid 
needs  only  the  approval  of  the  City 
Council  —  considered  a  virtual  certainty 
given  the  backing  of  Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley’s  administration  —  and  action 
from  the  state  of  Illinois  to  ensure  that 
the  production  and  distribution  facility 
qualifies  for  an  eight-year  partial  exemp¬ 
tion  from  state  and  local  taxes  that  will 
save  the  paper  approximately  $17  mil¬ 
lion  over  its  term. 

Sun-Times  officials  say  the  project  will 


“We  were  a  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  reliability 
of  the  motors,”  he  says.  “If 
one  went  down,  youd 
really  have  a  situation.” 


come  to  $75  million  and  should  be  ready 
for  operation  by  late  1997  or  1998.  The 
287,000-square-foot  facility  will  replace 
letterpress  presses  that  are  nearly  a  half- 
century  old,  and  consolidate  operations 
that  are  now  spread  between  the  news¬ 
paper’s  downtown  headquarters  and 
two  remote  inserting  and  distribution 
facilities. 

The  Sun-Times  will  pay  $4.4  million 
for  the  site,  which  is  located  on  the  near 
Southwest  Side  of  Chicago  by  a  major 
expressway. 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

System  Integrators 
reorganizes 

TO  ACHIEVE  “A  more  efficient  corpo¬ 
rate  structure,”  Sacramento-based 
System  Integrators  Inc.  has  reorganized 
its  five  divisions  into  three  and  reduced 
its  woric  force  by  approximately  6%. 

SII  has  joined  product  development 
and  customer  support  in  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  products  division,  headed  by  vice 
president  Robert  Strack,  previously  cus¬ 
tomer  support  vice  president.  Former 
products  division  general  manager  John 
Cook  is  leading  development  of  a  large 
new  advertising  system  for  German 
newspaper  group  Westdeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeittmg,  based  in  Essen  (E&P, 
Dec.  9,  1995,  p.  26).  He  reports  to  chief 
operating  officer  Erika  Williams. 

The  MediaBridge  division,  which 
focused  on  products  for  online  services 
and  other  new  electronic  media,  was 
folded  into  the  professional  services  divi¬ 
sion  under  executive  director  Allan 
Katzen.  Former  MediaBridge  general 
manager  Steve  Nilan  continues  in  his  role 
as  vice  president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment,  reporting  to  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  William  Aaronson. 

While  the  consolidation  of  divisions 
occasioned  the  elimination  of  some  posi¬ 
tions  at  SII,  the  remaining,  unaffected 
division  is  growing. 

That  third  division  is  the  publishing 
solutions  group,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  WAZ  system.  An  SB  spokeswoman 
said  the  company  set  up  an  office  in 
Massachusetts  to  recruit  staffers  for  the 
German  project.  The  location  was  cho¬ 
sen,  she  said,  for  its  concentration  of  per¬ 
sons  with  publishing  systems  expertise, 
many  of  whom  have  been  laid  off  in 
(See  Reorganize  on  page  34) 
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At  the  Interactive  Newspapers  Conference  '96 
in  San  Francisco,  Editor  &  Publisher  unveiled  its 
newly  designed  and  formatted  Web  site.  The  site 
will  go  live  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

Editor  &  Publisher  also  unveiled  its  new  E&P 
Members  Network  to  offer  interactive  newspa¬ 
per  professionals  access  to  everything  they  need 
to  ensure  they  stay  an  integral  part  of  the 
Information  Age  into  the  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Members  of  the  Network  will  be  able  to  access 
searchable  industry  databases,  which  include 
E&P's  extensive  print  and  interactive  archives. 


WHAT  S  NEW  ON  THE  E&P  SITE 


If  you  haven't  checked  out  our  Web  site  at  newspaper  service? 

http://www.mediainfo.com,  then  it's  time  you  fire  Competition  categories  included  best  design, 

up  your  browser.  strongest  news  content,  best  online  classifieds  and 

If  you  couldn't  make  it  to  the  Interactive  best  niche  service,  to  name  a  few. 

Newspapers '%  conference  in  San  Francisco,  cover-  Next  year's  conference  will  be  held  in  Houston, 

age  of  the  general  sessions  by  E&P's  associate  edi-  Texas. 

tor/new  media  and  Midw'est  editor  is  now  available  And,  as  always,  E&P  is  featuring  Steve  Outing's 

for  reading.  column "  Stop  the  Presses "  written  exclusively  for 

Also  from  the  conference  is  a  listing  of  the  win-  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive.  We  also  feature  a 

ners  of  the  first  annual  Online  Newspaper  Service  Cool  Site  of  the  Week  -  this  week  "The  Gate "  takes 

Competition,  complete  with  hyperlinks  to  each  the  honors. 

newspaperservice's  Webpage.  Click  on  its  mast  on  E&P's  home  page  and  see 

Can  you  guess  which  newspaper  service  took  why  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  cool  site, 

home  three  awards,  including  best  overall  online 


Intelligent  Agent  technology  to  help  you  search, 
a  comprehensive  online  newspaper  directory 
with  a  user-friendly  clickable  map,  an  industry 
resource  directory  where  you  will  find  organiza¬ 
tions,  foundations,  research  studies  and  much 
more,  a  membership  directory  and  forums  you 
can  participate  in  from  an  ordinary  desktop  com¬ 
puter. 

Charter  membership  is  only  $95.  For  more 
information  on  the  Members  Network,  or  to  sign 
up,  call  Dennis  O’Neill  at  1-800-590-4444. 


INTERACTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Virtual 

Advertising 


V  VIRTUAL  ADVERTISING  IS  for  real, 
increasing  numbers  of  Internet  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  saying. 

“The  short  answer  is  yes,  you  can 
make  money  online, "Andrew  Nibley, 
editor  and  executive  vice  president  of  Reuters 
New  Media,  told  Interactive  Newspapers  ’96  in  San 
Francisco  Feb.  22.  The  conference  was  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Kelsey  Group,  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association, 
National  Newspaper  Association  and  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America. 

As  the  Internet  —  and 
especially  its  World  Wide  Web 
network  —  evolve,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  finding  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  on  the  Net. 

Although  cy'berspace  was 
virtually  commercial-free  just 
two  years  ago,  companies  are 
discovering  the  value  of  advertising  on  the  Web  — 
and  Net  culture  now  accepts  that  users  should  pay 
for  useful  information. 

In  1995,  some  270  companies  spent  $12.4  mil¬ 
lion  advertising  on  the  Internet,  Nibley  said.This 
year,  analysts  say  ad  revenue  could  grow  in  a  range 
of  $20  million  to  $37  million.The  billion-dollar 
mark  is  possible  by  1998,  Nibley  said. 

That’s  still  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
$125  billion  advertisers  spent  on  all  media  in  the 
U.S.  last  year  —  but  the  good  news  is  that  big-ticket 
companies  such  as  airlines  and  auto  dealers  are 
already  sold  on  Net  advertising. 

Key  to  success  in  cyberspace:  Cultivate  multiple 
revenue  streams  such  as  Internet  access  fees,  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  subscriptions  for  newspaper  content  and 
premium  charges  for  archive  searches,  says  Chris 
Jeimewein,  director/new  media  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  New  Media  Center  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News’  successful  Mercury  Center  —  which  in  13 
months  on  the  Web  has  attracted  more  than  8,000 
paying  subscribers  —  Knight-Ridder  has  committed 
to  put  all  of  its  newspapers  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  by  1997,  Jeimewein  told  the  conference. 

“And  all  but  the  smallest  Knight-Ridder  paper 
will  charge  for  content  on  the  Web,”Jetmewein 
said. 

So  far,  six  Knight-Ridder  papers  have  Internet 
editions,  with  two  papers  going  on  the  Web  every 


Adveftisitig  on 
the  Internet  is 
for  real,  say 
some  media 
execs 


month,  Jeimewein  said. 

Knight-Ridder  Web  papers  all  feature  state-of-the- 
art  Netscape-enhanced  graphics  and  Internet 
access  through  InfiNet.The  papers  mix  free  adver¬ 
tiser-supported  content  with  paid  content  such  as 
archives  and  premium  services.  For  instance,  there 
are  continuous  news  updates,  but  access  to  the  full 
text  of  an  article  always  requires  a  subscription, 
Jeimewein  said. 

Archives,  in  particular,  are  a  rich  revenue  source 
for  newspapers,  Jeimewein  said. 

“The  successful  experience  of  America  Online 
suggests  that  old  news  may  actually  be  worth  more 
than  new  news,”  Jeimewein  said. 

Based  on  the  chain’s  experience  so  far,  it 
appears  that  both  users  and  advertisers  accept  paid 
access  to  Web  information,  Jeimewein  said. 

“We  don’t  think  anybody  really  believes  that, 
over  the  long  term,  information  will  remain  free. 
People  believe  you  get  what  you  pay  for,”  he  said. 

Similarly,  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  adver¬ 
tisers  see  an  analogy  between  subscriptions  to  W'eb 
newspapers  and  paid  circulation,  he  said. 

“Advertisers,  so  fir,  don’t  seem  to  mind  [sub¬ 
scriptions].  In  fact,  they  tell  [us]  ...  a  paying  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  better  hit,”  Jeimewein  said. 

Among  the  other  straws  in  the  wind  indicating 
that  the  Internet  is  winning  widespread  accep¬ 
tance:  Last  year,  e-mail  volume  was  larger  than  U.S. 
Postal  Service  volume  (95  mil¬ 
lion  versus  85  million,  respec¬ 
tively),  and  Internet  phone  traf¬ 
fic  surpassed  voice  phone  traf¬ 
fic. 

“We  don’t  think  we  will  ever 
see  a  revenue  opportunity  such 
as  this  again  —  nor  will  we  like¬ 
ly  ever  see  a  threat  such  as  this 
again,”  InfiNet  president  David 
Richards  told  the  conference. 

InfiNet,  a  Landmark 
Communications  company  that 
creates  and  manages  online  and 
Internet  infiastructures,  is  in  30 
markets  now  and  expects  to  be 
in  80  to  100  markets  by  the 
third-quarter  of  the  year. 

Almost  all  those  customers  are 
newspapers. 

Richards  says  newspapers 
must  create  alliances 


"Advertisers,  so  far,  don't 
seem  to  mind  [subscrip¬ 
tions].  In  fact  they  tell  [us] ... 
a  paying  customer  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  hit"  —  Chris 
Jennewein,  director/new 
media  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
New  Media  Center  in  San 
Jose,  Calif. 
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and  invest  in  heavy  duty  Net  access 
equipment  and  software  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  long  run. 

“We  have  to  amortize  over  a  wide 
variety  of  entities  —  or  we  will  never 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  IBMs,  the 
RBOCs  [regional  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies],  Microsoft  and  all  those  folks,” 
Richards  said. 

And,  indeed,  all  is  not  blue  skies  for 
newspapers  on  the  Web,  Reuters  New 
Media’s  Nibley  said. 

For  one  thing,  while  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  try  out  the  Internet,  they  are  “not 
convinced  they  need  to  stay  online,”  he 
said.  Modem  speed  remains  a  problem 
even  for  committed  users,  he  added. 

Advertising  growth,  too,  is  con¬ 
strained  by  the  lack  of  reliable  auditing 
procedures  and  by  difficulties  in  ad 
pricing.  “Rates  vary  wildly  —  and  appar¬ 
ently  no  one  is  paying  the  rate  card 
[rate],”  Nibley  said. 

Web  cost  per  thousand,  Nibley  said,  is 
also  very  expensive  compared  to  com¬ 
peting  media:  While  CPM  is  typically  $5 
for  network  television  and  $40  for 


newspapers  or  magazines,  it  runs  $75 
for  the  World  Wide  Web. 

One  thing  working  in  fevor  of  news¬ 
papers  one  the  Web,  however,  is  the 
general  failure  of  corporate  Web  sites  — 
13,000  at  last  count. 

“Corporations  put  up  a  Web  and  peo¬ 
ple  look  at  it  —  once,”  Nibley  said. 
“Content  providers  are  going  to  have 
the  real  advantage.” 

VR  movie 

ON  WISCONSIN,  THE  online  service 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
has  added  a  virtual  reality  movie  to  its 
Packer  Plus  online  that  puts  users  inside 
an  away  footbaU  game  at  San  Francisco’s 
3Com  Park. 

Journal  Sentinel  photographers  who 
coveted  the  Green  Bay/San  Francisco 
game  last  season  took  a  series  of  over¬ 
lapping  photographs  for  a  360-degree 
look  at  the  venue,  formerly  Candlestick 
Park. 

These  photos  were  combined  and 
“warped”  to  create  a  “navigable  movie” 


by  using  Apple’s  QuickTime  VR  software, 
said  electronic  media  producer  Bill 
Schulz,  a  Journal  Sentinel  Marketing 
Services  employee.  The  software  was  on 
loan  from  Marquette  University  for  the 
project,  he  added. 

Cyberjoumalism 

JOURNAUSTSARE  LCXiGING  on  to  the 
Internet  and  online  services  for  their 
news-gathering  duties,  a  study  shows. 

The  survey  of  800  found  23%  of  edi¬ 
tors  reporting  that  their  staff  prowl  cy¬ 
berspace  daily  for  research  and  gather 
information  on  breaking  news  stories 
—  up  from  16%  a  year  earlier.  68%  said 
they  use  electronic  services  at  least 
once  a  month,  versus  half  in  1994. 

Daily  papers  posted  the  biggest 
gains,  with  71%  using  the  services 
monthly,  up  from  44%  a  year  before, 
said  the  survey  by  Steven  Ross,  profes¬ 
sor  at  Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  and  Don  Middle- 
berg,  CEO  of  the  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  Middleberg  +  Associates. 


ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 

If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 

When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


state  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office;  Bloomington,  I 
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$16().S  million,  including  N&()  rc.sults. 
Excluding  these  results,  revenue  was 
up  2'’ci. 

Operating  expense  in  the  quarter 
st)ared  .^.^.4%.  Excluding  N&O,  they 
were  up  6.S%,  niainh'  because  of 
newsprint. 

(lhairman  and  C^EO  Erwin  Potts  said 
three  large  newsprint  hikes,  coupled 
with  the  sluggish  Northern  Clalifbrnia 
econoni),  made  it  impossible  to  reach 
1994's  record  profit  levels.  Furthermore, 
the  company  incurred  interest  expense 
on  new  debt,  rather  than  interest 
income  on  excess  cash,  because  of  the 
N&O  purcha.se. 

But  with  costs  under  control,  nearh 
half  the  company's  revenues  coming 
from  outside  (California  and  local  ectv 
nomic  conditions  possibly  headed  tor  a 
turnaround,  Potts  expressed  optimism 
about  the  compam  s  position  going 
into  1996. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

.Media  Cieneral  Inc.'s  yearh  net 
income  declined  54.5%  to  $53.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $2.01  per  share,  reflecting  an 
$83. 3  million  profit  in  1994  on  the  sale 
of  the  company  s  interest  in  (larden 
State  Newspapers  Inc. 

Excluding  gains  from  the  (larden 
State  sale,  and  a  $2.5  million  profit  last 
>  ear  on  the  sale  of  a  .Mexican 
new'.sprint  operation,  net  income  tor 
1995  went  up  50%i.  Revenue  in  the  year 
shot  up  1.3%  to  $"'0‘’.8  million. 

Fourth-quarter  net  income  jumped 
52.9%  to  $18.5  million,  or  "'Ot  per 
share,  while  revenues  advanced  20.2% 
to  $200. million. 

For  the  year,  operating  income 
improved  lO.P’o  to  $"’3  million  and  in 
the  quarter  rose  28.4%  to  $25.3  million. 
Operating  costs  amounted  to  $634.8 
million,  up  1.3.4%,  in  the  year  and  rose 
19%  to  $1'’5.3  million  in  the  quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  income  de¬ 
clined  18%  to  $25.8  million  for  the  year 
and  9%  to  $  10  million  in  the  quarter,  on 
8.2%  greater  revenues  of  $350.9  million 
for  the  year  and  18.2‘Xi  higher  revenues 
of  $10.3.5  million  in  the  quarter. 


1995  Publishing  Profits  Publishing  Rnvsnues 


$25.8  M  $350.9  M 


7.4% 


Newsprint  operating  income  amount¬ 
ed  to  $  1 1 .8  million,  up  from  $470,000, 
for  the  year  and  $5.4  million,  compared 
with  a  1994  operating  loss  of  $185,000, 
in  the  quarter.  Newsprint  revenues 
gained  36.8%  to  $  140.1  million  for  the 
year  and  .38%  to  $38.5  million  in  the 
quarter. 

“Our  newsprint  operations  had  excel¬ 
lent  revenue  and  profit  growth,”  said 
chairman  and  CEO  .|.  Stewart  Bryan  111. 

While  newspapers  failed  to  reach 
1994  profit  levels  due  to  newsprint,  the 
company's  recently  acquired  Virginia 
Newspapers  performed  “particularly 
well,”  Br\an  added. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  (4).  reported 
1995  net  income  tell  .36.. 3%  to  $1.35.9 
million,  or  $1.40  per  share.  Revenues 
advanced  2.2%>  to  $2.4  billion. 

Exclusive  of  special  factors,  annual 
earnings  from  operations  per  share 
would  have  been  3.3%  greater  at  $1.41, 
the  result  of  better  newspaper,  broad¬ 
cast  and  new'sprint  business  revenues. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income 
declined  18.9%  to  $33  million,  or  .34<t 
per  share,  on  8.2%  greater  revenues  of 
$655.1  million.  Higher  circulation  and 
advertising  revenues  and  improved  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  Times  (]o.’s  forest  prodticts 
unit  were  offset  b)’  bigger  paper  costs. 

Operating  profits  for  the  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  $228.6  million,  an  8.2%  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  quarter  went  down 
19.9%  to  $49.2  million.  Expenses  rose 


1995  Publishing  Profits  Publishing  Revenues 
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1.9%)  to  $2.18  billion  for  the  year  and 
climbed  1 1.4%)  to  $605.9  million  in  the 
quarter. 

Affecting  the  results  were  1994  gains 
from  the  sale  of  women's  magazines, 
golf  publications  and  a  (Canadian 
newsprint  investment  and  income  last 
t  ear  from  the  sale  of  small  newspapers 
and  charges  related  to  work  force  redtic- 
tions. 

Times  (4).  continued  its  stock  repur¬ 
chase  program  in  1995,  spending  $46.3 
million  to  buy  2  1  million  shares. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  yearly 
operating  profit  was  $208.5  million,  up 
0.5%,  and  quarterly  earnings  declined 
14.7%)  to  $5.3.4  million.  Revenues  in  the 
group  —  which  includes  the  Meiv  York 


Times,  Boston  Globe,  regional  newspa¬ 
pers,  news  and  information  services  and 
other  concerns  —  improved  7.7%  to 
$2.16  billion  for  the  year  and  8.3%  to 
$594.5  million  in  the  quarter. 

Excluding  but’outs,  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  profits  were  $21"’  million  for  the  year 
and  $61.9  million  in  the  quarter. 

The  Times,  Globe  and  regional  papers 
watched  their  circulation  numbers  dip 
last  year,  partly  the  result  of  increased 
newsstand  and  home  delivery'  prices  and 
cutbacks  in  outlying  circulation.  Ad  vol¬ 
ume  moved  up  slightly. 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  (4).'s  1995  net 
income  rose  25.8%  to  $49  3  million,  or 
$3.02  per  share,  on  2.7%)  lower  revenues 
of  $472.3  million.  Results  for  1994 
included  income  from  Pulitzer 
(4)mmunity  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  was 
sold  that  December.  Excluding  P(;N, 
1995  revenue  advanced  8.1%. 

In  the  fourth  qtiarter,  net  income  was 
1.9%  higher  at  $16.5  million,  or  $1  per 
share,  on  2.2%)  smaller  revenues  of 
$131.6  million. 

Operating  income  for  the  year  rose 
16.2%  to  $86.7  million  and  went  up  6.6% 
to  $27.3  million  in  the  quarter.  Yearly 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $385.7 
million,  a  6.2%)  decrease,  and  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  were  4.2%)  lower  at  $104.3  million. 

Publishing  operating  income  went 
down  16.7%  to  $25.4  million  for  the  year 
and  22.5%)  to  $6.9  million  in  the  quarter. 
Revenue  in  the  segment  went  down 


1995  Publishing  Profits  Publishing  Revonues 


$25.4  M  $269.4  M 

Profit  Margin 

_  9.4% 

1 1 .6%  to  $269.4  million  for  the  y  ear  and 
10.3%  to  $73.4  million  in  the  quarter 
Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  chairman  and  (',EO, 
said  the  company  benefited  from  “rigor¬ 
ous”  co.st  controls.  Newsprint  added  $9.2 
million  to  expenses  but  was  offset  by'  a 
$10.5  million  increase  in  compensation 
from  the  TV  networks  and  strong  gains  in 
station  revenue. 

TIMES  MIRROR 

Times  Mirror  (4).’s  net  income  last 
year  amounted  to  $1.23  billion,  or 
$10.02  per  common  share,  compared 
with  $173.1  million  and  $1.35  per  share 
in  1994.  The  disproportionate  gain  was 
the  result  of  $1.63  billion  in  after-tax 
profit  following  the  sale  of  the  compa- 
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TIMES  MIRROR  \ 

1995  Publishing  Loss 

Publishing  Revenues 

$109.5  M 

$2.06  B 

vs.  1994  Profit 

$194.8  M 

ny’s  cable  business.  Revenue  in  1995 
rose  2.8%  to  $3-45  billion. 

The  fourth  quarter  saw  a  net  loss  of 
$141.6  million,  compared  with  a  $52.7 
million  profit  the  previous  year.  This 
translates  to  a  per-share  loss  of  $1.62, 
compared  with  a  4()<t-per-share  gain  in 
1994.  Fourth-quarter  revenue  inched  up 
11%  to  $966."'  million. 

Affecting  the  results  was  a  compre¬ 
hensive  restructuring  program  that 
included  the  closure  of  iXeir  York 
Neivsckiy  and  the  elimination  of  3,0()<) 
employees.  After-tax  charges  related  to 
the  cutbacks  last  )ear  were  $554  million, 
or  $4.8"^  per  share.  Of  this,  $198  million, 
or  $  1 .84  per  share,  was  incurred  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Ik'fore  it’s  over,  an  estimated  $427  mil¬ 
lion  will  be  spent  on  restructuring  The 
compam  expects  to  recoup  expenses 
related  to  these  moves  in  less  than  three 
)’ears. 

Mark  H.  Willes,  chairman,  president 
and  CTO,  noted  that  in  shedding  its  cable- 
interests.  Times  Mirror  refcKused  on  its 
core  business  of  news  and  information. 
Furthermore,  b\  retiring  its  debt,  issuing 
preferred  stock  and  repurchasing  stock, 
the  company  raised  its  financial  profile, 
he  added. 

Operating  expenses  rose  7%  to  $3.27 
billion  tor  the  year,  including  $90  million 
in  nonrecurring  costs,  and  9.4%  to 
$921."'  million  in  the  fimrth  quarter, 
including  $6"'. 3  million  in  nonrecurring 
charges. 

During  the  quarter.  Times  Mirror  cut 
operating  expenses  by  $20  million,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  newspaper  group,  and 
expects  to  realize  another  $120  million 
in  savings  this  year.  Hnterprises  projected 
to  lose  $50  million  in  199f)  were  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Hie  compan>'  had  an  operating  loss 
totaling  $455.4  million  tor  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  operating  profits  of  $302.5 
million  in  1994.  The  fourth  quarter 
brought  an  operating  loss  of  $206.3  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  a  $113  7  million 
profit  a  year  earlier. 

llie  newspaper  division  had  an  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  $109.5  million  for  the  year, 
compared  with  a  $194.8  million  profit  in 
1994.  Excluding  restructuring,  operating 
profit  climbed  Ci  1%  to  $2(K>."'  million, 
the  highest  level  since  1 989. 


This  was  achie\  ed  in  the  face  of  slight¬ 
ly  lower  revenues  and  a  $100  million 
increase  in  newsprint  expense,  largeh 
because  of  reduced  operating  costs. 
Newspaper  revenue  was  even  with  1994 
levels  at  $2.06  billion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  newspaper  oper¬ 
ating  profit  plummeted  85.4%  to  $10.6 
million.  Excluding  restructuring,  profits 
rose  9.9‘K>  to  $80  million  Revenue  for  the 
term  dipped  2.2%  to  $568.5  million,  due 
to  New  York  Newsday's  demise. 

Advertising  revenue  was  flat  in  1995 
at  $1.56  billion.  Hardest  hit  were  the  Los 
Anficles  Times,  which  suffered  from 
retail  consolidations  and  a  stagnant  econ¬ 
omy,  and  NewscUiy,  which  was  hurt  by 
the  shutdown  of  the  citv'  edition.  Times 
Mirror's  other  East  (loast  properties, 
including  the  Baltimore  Sun,  enjoyed 
improved  advertising  income  last  year. 

TRIBUNE 

Tribune  (]o.  reported  yearly  net 
income  improved  18%  to  $269.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $3.8'’  per  share,  excluding  non¬ 
recurring  items,  and  revenue  rose  6%  to 
$2.24  billion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income 
declined  2%  to  $68. 1  million,  against  rev¬ 
enue  of  $593-8  million,  a  .3%  gain. 

Operating  profit  was  up  2%  to  $405.2 
million  for  the  year  and  down  l()"u  to 
$105.5  million  in  the  quarter. 

Higher  operating  profits  in  Tribune  s 
broadcast  and  entertainment  divisions 
and  increa.sed  earnings  at  the  Canadian 
new.sprint  producer  QTNO  were  more 
than  offset  by  lower  operating  profits  in 
the  publishing  and  education  segments. 

Meanwhile,  healthy  operating  cash 
flow  levels  in  1 995  allowed  Tribune  to 
pursue  development  and  acquisition 
strategies,  said  John  W  Madigan,  chair¬ 
man,  president  and  (TX). 

For  the  tear,  publishing  operating 
profit  declined  7%  to  $2"' 1.6  million, 
while  revenues  improved  6%  to  $1.30 
billion,  excluding  results  of  Times 
Advocate  Co.,  which  was  sold  in  July. 
Including  Times  Advocate,  publishing 
operating  profit  tor  the  year  was  down 
6%  to  $270.1  million  and  revenue  was 
up  5%  to  $  1  3 1  billion.  For  the  quarter, 
operating  profit  was  down  12%  to  $^2.2 
million  and  revenue  went  up  6%  to  $35“' 


20.6% 


million. 

Fourth-quarter  operating  profit, 
excluding  Times  Advocate,  was  down 
1 2%.  An  8%  gain  in  operating  revenue 
was  offset  b\  a  15%.  increase  in  expens¬ 
es.  Newsprint  and  ink  expenses  soared 
38%.,  as  average  paper  prices  were  up  b)’ 
about  50%..  Consumption  declined  7%.. 

In  the  quarter,  ad  revenue  improved 
6%),  with  retail  gaining  4'%  and  classified 
rising  11%..  (arculation  revenue  was  up 
12%.,  due  to  an  extra  week  and  selective- 
rate  increases. 

Nonrecurring  items  in  1995  included 
a  $4.1  million  after-tax  gain  on  the  sale 
of  the  publishing  house  (aimpton's,  a 
$9. 1  million  profit  on  the  sale  of  America 
Online  common  stiK'k  and  a  $4.5  mil¬ 
lion  loss  on  the  sale  of  Times  Advocate. 

Tribune  merged  (amipton's  into 
SoftKey  International  Inc.  in  a  $123  5 
million  transaction  in  December,  while- 
investing  $150  million  in  SoftKey  con¬ 
vertible  notes.'These  moves  resulted  in  a 
$6.9  million  pretax  gain,  amounting  to 
6«t  per  Share-  Tribune  also  agreed  to  sell 
its  holdings  in  Ql  NO,a  deal  expected  to 
close-  this  quarter. 

WASHINGTON  POST 

The  Washington  Post  Cai.'s  net  income 
in  1995  rose-  12%  to  $190.1  million,  or 
$1“’.  15  per  share.  Excluding  unusual 
items,  net  income  rose  l6"o.  Revenue- 
totaled  $  1  .“'2  billion,  up  7%. 

Operating  income-  for  the  year 
declined  1%  to  $2"'l  million. 

Strong  performance  in  the  broadcast 
division  and  other  businesses  was  offset 
by  lower  newspaper  operating  income 
and  a  $5.6  million,  after  tax  write-off  on 
Mammoth  Micro  Productions. 

Unusual  items  included  a  gain  of  $8.4 
million  from  the  sale  of  the  company's 
investment  in  American  PC;S  and  the 
Mammoth  Micro  write-off.  In  1995,  the 
Post  Ca).  spent  $89.6  million  buying 
361,106  shares  of  its  Cdass  B  common 
stock. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income 
went  up  1%.  to  $52.9  million,  or  $4.80 
per  share.  Revenue  rose  3%>  to  $463  mil¬ 
lion.  Operating  income  declined  1 1%.  to 
$“'8.2  million,  mainly  becau.se  of  lower 
newspaper  profits. 

.’Newspaper  operating  income  fell  18%. 


.  WASHINGTON  POST 
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$109.7  M  $729.2  M 

Profit  Margin 

I _  15% 
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$160.5  million,  including  N&O  results. 
Excluding  these  results,  revenue  was 
up  2%. 

Operating  expense  in  the  quarter 
soared  33.4%.  Excluding  N&O,  they 
were  up  6.5%,  mainly  because  of 
newsprint. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Erwin  Potts  said 
three  lai^e  newsprint  hikes,  coupled 
with  the  sluggish  Northern  California 
economy,  made  it  impossible  to  reach 
1994’s  record  profit  levels.  Furthermore, 
the  company  incurred  interest  expense 
on  new  debt,  rather  than  interest 
income  on  excess  cash,  because  of  the 
N&O  purchase. 

But  with  costs  under  control,  nearly 
half  the  company’s  revenues  coming 
from  outside  California  and  local  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  possibly  headed  for  a 
turnaround,  Potts  expressed  optimism 
about  the  company’s  position  going 
into  1996. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Media  General  Inc.’s  yeariy  net 
income  declined  54.5%  to  $53  2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $2.01  per  share,  reflecting  an 
$83.3  million  profit  in  1994  on  the  sale 
of  the  company’s  interest  in  Garden 
State  Newspapers  Inc 

Excluding  gains  from  the  Garden 
State  sale,  and  a  $2.5  million  profit  last 
year  on  the  sale  of  a  Mexican 
newsprint  operation,  net  income  for 
1995  went  up  50%.  Revenue  in  the  year 
shot  up  13%  to  $707.8  million. 

Fourth-quarter  net  income  jumped 
52.9%  to  $18.5  million,  or  70f  per 
share,  while  revenues  advanced  20.2% 
to  $200.7  million. 

For  the  year,  operating  income 
improved  10.1%  to  $73  million  and  in 
the  quarter  rose  28.4%  to  $25.3  million. 
Operating  costs  amounted  to  $634.8 
million,  up  13.4%,  in  the  year  and  rose 
19%  to  $175.3  million  in  the  quarter. 

Newspaper  operating  income  de¬ 
clined  18%  to  $25.8  million  for  the  year 
and  9%  to  $10  million  in  the  quarter,  on 
8.2%  greater  revenues  of  $350.9  million 
for  the  year  and  18.2%  higher  revenues 
of  $103.5  million  in  the  quarter. 


Newsprint  operating  income  amount¬ 
ed  to  $11.8  million,  up  from  $470,000, 
for  the  year  and  $5.4  million,  compared 
with  a  1994  operating  loss  of  $185,000, 
in  the  quarter.  Newsprint  revenues 
gained  36.8%  to  $140.1  million  for  the 
year  and  38%  to  $38.5  million  in  the 
quarter. 

“Our  newsprint  operations  had  excel¬ 
lent  revenue  and  profit  growth,”  said 
chairman  and  CEO  J.  Stewart  Bryan  111. 

While  newspapers  failed  to  reach 

1994  profit  levels  due  to  newsprint,  the 
company’s  recently  acquired  Virginia 
Newspapers  performed  “particularly 
well,”  Bryan  added. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported 

1995  net  income  fell  36.3%  to  $135.9 
million,  or  $1.40  per  share.  Revenues 
advanced  2.2%  to  $2.4  billion. 

Exclusive  of  special  factors,  annual 
earnings  from  operations  per  share 
would  have  been  33%  greater  at  $1.41, 
the  result  of  better  newspaper,  broad¬ 
cast  and  newsprint  business  revenues. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income 
declined  18.9%  to  $33  million,  or  34t 
per  share,  on  8.2%  greater  revenues  of 
$655.1  million.  Higher  circulation  and 
advertising  revenues  and  improved  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  Times  Co.’s  forest  products 
unit  were  offset  by  bigger  paper  costs. 

Operating  profits  for  the  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  $228.6  million,  an  8.2%  improve¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  quarter  went  down 
19.9%  to  $49.2  million.  Expenses  rose 


1.9%  to  $2.18  billion  for  the  year  and 
climbed  11.4%  to  $605.9  million  in  the 
quarter. 

Affecting  the  results  were  1994  gains 
from  the  sale  of  women’s  magazines, 
golf  publications  and  a  Canadian 
newsprint  investment  and  income  last 
year  from  the  sale  of  small  newspapers 
and  charges  related  to  worit  force  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Times  Co.  continued  its  stock  repur¬ 
chase  program  in  1995,  spending  $46.3 
million  to  buy  2. 1  million  shares. 

In  the  newspaper  division,  yearly 
op)erating  profit  was  $208.5  million,  up 
0.5%,  and  quarterly  earnings  declined 
14.7%  to  $53.4  million.  Revenues  in  the 
group  —  which  includes  the  New  York 


Times,  Boston  Globe,  regional  newspa¬ 
pers,  news  and  information  services  and 
other  concerns  —  improved  7.7%  to 
$2.16  billion  for  the  yc'ar  and  8.3%  to 
$594.5  million  in  the  quarter. 

Excluding  buyouts,  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  profits  were  $217  million  for  the  year 
and  $61.9  million  in  the  quarter. 

The  Times,  Globe  and  regional  papers 
watched  their  circulation  numbers  dip 
last  year,  partly  the  result  of  increased 
newsstand  and  home  delivery  prices  and 
cutbacks  in  outlying  circulation.  Ad  vol¬ 
ume  moved  up  slightly. 

PULIHER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.’s  1995  net 
income  rose  25.8%  to  $49.3  million,  or 
$3.02  per  share,  on  2.7%  lower  revenues 
of  $472.3  million.  Results  for  1994 
included  income  from  Pulitzer 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  was 
sold  that  December.  Excluding  PCN, 
1995  revenue  advanced  8.1%. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income  was 
1.9%  higher  at  $16.5  million,  or  $1  per 
share,  on  2.2%  smaller  revenues  of 
$131.6  million. 

Operating  income  for  the  year  rose 
16.2%  to  $86.7  million  and  went  up  6.6% 
to  $27.3  million  in  the  quarter.  Yeariy 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $385.7 
million,  a  6.2%  decrease,  and  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  were  4.2%  lower  at  $104.3  million. 

Publishing  operating  income  went 
down  16.7%  to  $25.4  million  for  the  year 
and  22.5%  to  $6.9  million  in  the  quarter. 
Revenue  in  the  segment  went  down 


11.6%  to  $269.4  million  for  the  year  and 
10.3%  to  $73.4  million  in  the  quarter. 

Michael  E.  Pulitzer,  chairman  and  CEO, 
said  the  company  benefited  from  “rigor¬ 
ous”  cost  controls.  Newsprint  added  $9.2 
million  to  expenses  but  was  offset  by  a 
$10.5  million  increase  in  compensation 
from  the  TV  networks  and  strong  gains  in 
station  revenue. 

TIMES  MIRROR 

Times  Mirror  Co.’s  net  income  last 
year  amounted  to  $1.23  billion,  or 
$10.02  per  common  share,  compared 
with  $173.1  million  and  $1.35  per  share 
in  1994.  The  disproportionate  gain  was 
the  result  of  $1.63  billion  in  after-tax 
profit  following  the  sale  of  the  compa- 
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ny’s  cable  business.  Revenue  in  1995 
rose  2.8?'^  to  $3.45  billion. 

The  fourth  quarter  saw  a  net  loss  of 
$141.6  million,  compared  with  a  $52.7 
million  profit  the  previous  year.  This 
translates  to  a  per-share  loss  of  $1.62, 
compared  with  a  40t-per-share  gain  in 
1994.  Fourth-quarter  revenue  inched  up 
1.1%  to  $966.7  million. 

Affecting  the  results  was  a  compre¬ 
hensive  restructuring  program  that 
included  the  closure  of  New  York 
NewscU^  and  the  elimination  of  3,000 
employees.  After-tax  charges  related  to 
the  cutbacks  last  year  were  $554  million, 
or  $4.87  per  share.  Of  this,  $198  million, 
or  $1.84  per  share,  was  incurred  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Before  it’s  over,  an  estimated  $427  mil¬ 
lion  will  be  spent  on  restructuring.  The 
company  expects  to  recoup  expenses 
related  to  these  moves  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Mark  H.  Willes,  chairman,  president 
and  CEO,  noted  that  in  shedding  its  cable 
interests.  Times  Mirror  refocused  on  its 
core  business  of  news  and  information. 
Furthermore,  by  retiring  its  debt,  issuing 
preferred  stock  and  repurchasing  stock, 
the  company  raised  its  financial  profile, 
he  added. 

Operating  expenses  rose  7%  to  $3  27 
billion  for  the  year,  including  $90  million 
in  nonrecurring  costs,  and  9.4%  to 
$921.7  million  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
including  $67.3  million  in  nonrecurring 
chaises. 

During  the  quarter.  Times  Mirror  cut 
operating  expenses  by  $20  million,  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  newspaper  group,  and 
expects  to  realize  another  $120  million 
in  savings  this  year.  Enterprises  projected 
to  lose  $50  million  in  1996  were  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  company  had  an  operating  loss 
totaling  $455.4  million  for  the  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  operating  profits  of  $302.5 
million  in  1994.  The  fourth  quarter 
brought  an  operating  loss  of  $206.3  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  a  $113.7  million 
profit  a  year  earlier. 

The  newspaper  division  had  an  oper¬ 
ating  loss  of  $109.5  million  for  the  year, 
compared  with  a  $194.8  million  profit  in 
1994.  Excluding  restructuring,  operating 
profit  climbed  6.1%  to  $206.7  million, 
the  highest  level  since  1989. 


This  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  slight¬ 
ly  lower  revenues  and  a  $100  million 
increase  in  newsprint  expense,  largely 
because  of  reduced  operating  costs. 
Newspaper  revenue  was  even  with  1994 
levels  at  $2.06  billion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  newspaper  oper¬ 
ating  profit  plummeted  85.4%  to  $10.6 
million.  Excluding  restructuring,  profits 
rose  9.9%  to  $80  million.  Revenue  for  the 
term  dipped  2.2%  to  $568.5  million,  due 
to  New  York  Newsday's  demise. 

Advertising  revenue  was  flat  in  1995 
at  $1.56  billion.  Hardest  hit  were  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  suffered  from 
retail  consolidations  and  a  stagnant  econ¬ 
omy,  and  NewscUry,  which  was  hurt  by 
the  shutdown  of  the  city  edition. Times 
Mirror’s  other  East  Coast  properties, 
including  the  Baltimore  Sun,  enjoyed 
improved  advertising  income  last  year. 

TRIBUNE 

Tribune  Co.  reported  yearly  net 
income  improved  18%  to  $269.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $3.87  per  share,  excluding  non¬ 
recurring  items,  and  revenue  rose  6%  to 
$2.24  billion. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income 
declined  2%  to  $68. 1  million,  against  rev¬ 
enue  of  $593.8  million,  a  3%  gain. 

Operating  profit  was  up  2%  to  $405.2 
million  for  the  year  and  down  1096  to 
$105.5  million  in  the  quarter. 

Higher  operating  profits  in  Tribune’s 
broadcast  and  entertainment  divisions 
and  increased  earnings  at  the  Canadian 
newsprint  producer  QUNO  were  more 
than  offset  by  lower  operating  profits  in 
the  publishing  and  education  segments. 

Meanwhile,  healthy  operating  cash 
flow  levels  in  1995  allowed  Tribune  to 
pursue  development  and  acquisition 
strategies,  said  John  W.  Madigan,  chair¬ 
man,  president  and  CEO. 

For  the  year,  publishing  operating 
profit  declined  7%  to  $271.6  million, 
while  revenues  improved  6%  to  $1.30 
billion,  excluding  results  of  Times 
Advocate  Co.,  which  was  sold  in  July. 
Including  Times  Advocate,  publishing 
operating  profit  for  the  year  was  down 
6%  to  $270.1  million  and  revenue  was 
up  5%  to  $1.31  billion.  For  the  quarter, 
operating  profit  was  down  12%  to  $72.2 
million  and  revenue  went  up  6%  to  $357 


million. 

Fourth-quarter  operating  profit, 
excluding  Times  Advocate,  was  down 
12%.  An  8%  gain  in  operating  revenue 
was  offset  by  a  15%  increase  in  expens¬ 
es.  Newsprint  and  ink  expenses  soared 
38%,  as  average  paper  prices  were  up  by 
about  50%.  Consumption  declined  7%. 

In  the  quarter,  ad  revenue  improved 
6%,  with  retail  gaining  4%  and  classified 
rising  1 1%.  Circulation  revenue  was  up 
12%,  due  to  an  extra  week  and  selective 
rate  increases. 

Nonrecurring  items  in  1995  included 
a  $4.1  million  after-tax  gain  on  the  sale 
of  the  publishing  house  Compton’s,  a 
$9.1  million  profit  on  the  sale  of  America 
Online  common  stock  and  a  $4.5  mil¬ 
lion  loss  on  the  sale  of  Times  Advocate. 

Tribune  merged  Compton’s  into 
SoftKey  International  Inc.  in  a  $123  5 
million  transaction  in  December,  while 
investing  $150  million  in  SoftKey  con¬ 
vertible  notes.Tliese  moves  resulted  in  a 
$6.9  million  pretax  gain,  amounting  to 
6t  per  share.  Tribune  also  agreed  to  sell 
its  holdings  in  QUNO,  a  deal  expected  to 
close  this  quarter. 

WASHINGTON  POST 

The  Washington  Post  Co.’s  net  income 
in  1995  rose  12%  to  $190.1  million,  or 
$17.15  per  share.  Excluding  unusual 
items,  net  income  rose  16%.  Revenue 
totaled  $1.72  billion,  up  7%. 

Operating  income  for  the  year 
declined  1%  to  $271  million. 

Strong  performance  in  the  broadcast 
division  and  other  businesses  was  offset 
by  lower  newspaper  operating  income 
and  a  $5.6  million,  after-tax  write-off  on 
Mammoth  Micro  Productions. 

Unusual  items  included  a  gain  of  $8.4 
million  from  the  sale  of  the  company’s 
investment  in  American  PCS  and  the 
Mammoth  Micro  write-off.  In  1995,  the 
Post  Co.  spent  $89-6  million  buying 
361,106  shares  of  its  Class  B  common 
stock. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  net  income 
went  up  1%  to  $52.9  million,  or  $4.80 
per  share.  Revenue  rose  3%  to  $463  mil¬ 
lion.  Operating  income  declined  11%  to 
$78.2  million,  mainly  because  of  lower 
newspaper  profits. 

Newspaper  operating  income  fell  18% 
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to  $109.7  million  for  the  year,  due  to 
29%  higher  newsprint  expenses. 
Revenue  amounted  to  $729.2  million, 
up  2%. 

Washington  Rtst  advertising  volume 
fell  5%  to  3.21  million  inches,  reflecting 
the  weak  economy  in  the  Washington 
area.  Ad  revenue  advanced  1%  to  $541.4 
million.  E)aily  and  Sunday  circulation  at 
the  daily  dropped  2%  and  1%  respec¬ 
tively. 

In  the  quarter,  newspaper  revenue  lost 
1%.  The  Post's  ad  linage  declined  by  8% 
to  831,500  inches. 

Equity  in  earnings  of  affiliates 
advanced  to  $24.5  million  last  year,  up 
from  $7.3  million  in  1994,  reflecting  bet¬ 
ter  results  at  newsprint  mills  in  which 
the  company  has  an  interest.  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  equity  in  earnings  of  affil¬ 
iates  rose  to  $8.6  million,  compared  with 
a  loss  of  $0.6  million  a  year  earlier. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

tions,  when  used  for  evil  purposes,  are 
enormous. 

The  right  kind  of  photograph  of  a 
presidential  candidate  in  the  arms  of  a 
woman  other  than  his  wife,  distributed 
on  the  Internet  overnight,  can  immedi¬ 
ately  be  in  the  hands,  or  the  hard  drives, 
of  millions  of  voters  before  they  go  off  to 
the  ballot  box  in  the  morning. 

There  is  no  editor  or  censor  to  stop 
the  image  as  it  speeds  across  one  state 
line  after  another  on  the  electronic 
suf>eiiiighway. 

•  Time  magazine  made  headlines 
when  it  altered  O.J  Simpson’s  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  cover  of  its  magazine  in 
1994. 

But  it  was  not  the  first  time  the  maga¬ 
zine  altered  a  cover  photograph.  In  a 
1989  special  collector’s  edition,  editors 
removed  a  walkie-talkie  antenna  that 
seemed  to  stick  out  from  the  face  of  fall¬ 
en  Olympic  runner  Mary  Decker. 

•  TV  Guide  placed  Oprah  Winfrey’s 
head  on  the  body  of  Ann  Margaret  in  a 
cover  photograph  in  1989. 

•  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  removed 
a  Diet  Coke  can  from  a  table  in  a  front 
page  photograph  in  1989. 

•  The  Washington  Post  removed  a  sec¬ 
ond  actress  from  a  photograph  of  Helen 
Hayes. 

•  New  York  Newsday,  which  electron¬ 
ically  played  with  a  number  of  cover 
photographs,  appeared  to  have  an  exclu¬ 
sive  shot  of  Nancy  Kerrigan  and  Tonya 
Harding  skating  together  when  none  of 
its  competition  had  the  same  photo  that 
day.  Too  bad  the  shot  was  not  real. 


•  Newsweek  has  altered  cover  pho¬ 
tographs  as  well,  and  in  one  instance 
brought  together  the  two  stars  of  a  major 
motion  picture,  Tom  Cruise  and  Dustin 
Hoffman,  even  though  they  were  in  dif¬ 
ferent  states  at  the  time  the  cover  shot 
was  needed  to  illustrate  a  story  about  the 
movie  Rain  Man. 

•  The  Orange  County  Register  zij> 
pered  a  boy’s  pants  with  its  computer,  to 
save  him  from  embarrassment. 

•  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  electronically  removed  a  wooden 
model  of  a  penis  from  a  photograph  of  a 
girl  with  a  table  full  of  sex  ed  materials. 

•  A  student  newspaper,  the  University 
of  Southern  California  Daily  Trojan, 
removed  the  name  from  the  front  of  a 
maintenance  worker-type  uniform  that  a 
looter  was  wearing  in  a  photograph  dur¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles  riots  in  1992. 

•  llie  Asbury  Park  Press  removed  a 
man  from  the  middle  of  a  news  photo 
and  electronically  filled  in  the  extra 
space. 

•  Popular  Science  created  a  cover 
photo  by  placing  an  airplane  from  one 
photograph  into  another  aerial  photo 
with  the  use  of  a  computer. 

•  For  a  1985  Rolling  Stone  cover  of 
Miami  Vice  star  Don  Johnson,  the  maga¬ 
zine  electronicall)'  removed  a  gun  and 
shoulder  holster. 

One  publication  that  has  embraced 
the  digital  retouching  concept  that 
should  surprise  few  is  the  supermarket 
tabloid  Enquirer. 

In  1995,  the  Enquirer  published  a 
cover  photograph  of  Nicole  Brown 
Simpson  that  showed  her  with  a  com¬ 
puter-recreated  battered  face.  What  may 
surprise  many  people,  however,  is  that 
the  tabloid  took  one  step  many  other 
mainstream  “legitimate”  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  ignored.  The  Enquirer 
clearly  notified  readers,  in  large  headline 
type,  on  the  cover  of  the  tabloid,  that  the 
photo  the  reader  was  looking  at  was  a 
computer  recreation. 

Similarly,  the  Sun,  another  tabloid  that 
usually  goes  several  steps  beyond  the 
Enquirer  in  sensational  coverage,  carried 
a  cover  photo  of  a  brutally  beaten  fice 
of  O.J.  Simpson  in  late  October  with  the 
headline  blaring  “Top  psychic  predicts: 
Mob  of  women  attack  O.J.”  The  tabloid 
included  a  prominent  disclaimer  about 
the  computer-generated  image,  noting 
that  it  was  a  “dramatic  computer 
enhancement.” 

At  least  some  publications  are  being 
honest  about  their  photographic  dishon¬ 
esty. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  photograph 
so  good,  so  startling,  so  hard  to  believe 
true,  maybe  it’s  not. 


Reorganize 

Continued  from  page  28 
recent  years. 

Those  who  have  left  SII,  however, 
include  one  who  has  taken  an  executive 
post  in  Massachusetts.  Ronald  W 
Stephens,  formerly  SII’s  national  sales 
director,  is  now  media  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Sysdeco  US,  a  division  of 
Norway’s  Sysdeco  Group  AS,  based  at  the 
Bedford  headquarters  of  its  Atex  business 
unit.  Stephens  was  an  Atex  senior  sales 
representative  before  moving  to  SII  10 
years  ago. 

Richard  Seaton  resigned  before  the 
layoffs,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  management 
of  the  development  side  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  products  division,  according  to  the 
spokeswoman.  Among  others  no  longer 
with  SII  are  Frank  Scholes,  who  had  led 
strategic  product  planning  and  served  as 
marketing  director,  and  marketing 
staffers  Erin  Gall  and  Patty  Conners. 

Awards 

Continued  from  page  2 

was  selected  in  the  small  newspaper  cat¬ 
egory.  There  also  was  no  winner  select¬ 
ed  in  the  Best  Use  of  Interactive 
Advertising  category. 

Best  Overall  Service,  Large 
Newspapers,  went  to  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News’  Mercury  Center  Web. 
Finalists  included  the  Boston  Globe’s 
Boston.com,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  & 
Observer’s  NandO,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Times  of  London  and  USA  Today. 

Best  Overall  Service,  Small 
Newspapers,  was  awarded  to  the 
Tampa  Bay  Review.  Finalists  included 
the  National  Law  Journal  and  the 
Anderson,  Ind.,  Herald-Bulletin. 


Another  step 
toward  sercurity 

A  GROUP  OF  advertisers  and  ad  agen¬ 
cies  has  agreed  on  goals  to  insure 
the  privacy  of  consumer  transactions 
and  communications  over  electronic 
information  networks. 

A  committee  of  the  Coalition  of 
Advertising  Supported  Information  and 
Entertainment  (CASIE)  has  issued  a  set 
of  goals  including  identifying  communi¬ 
cations  from  marketers,  notifying  con¬ 
sumers  if  personal  information  will  be 
distributed,  offering  consumers  the 
option  of  limiting  outgoing  informa¬ 
tion,  and  enabling  consumers  to  control 
such  information. 
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for  new  media  use  as  well  as  the  printed 
newspaper.  Even  while  publishers  continue 


to  upgrade  prepress  systems  to  make  pro-  Reach  the  newspaper  industry  leaders  who 
duction  more  efficient  and  their  newspa-  control  the  buying  decisions:  Editor  & 
pers  more  timely,  more  colorful  and  excit-  Publisher  readers.  Make  your  space  resenra- 

ing,  they  also  are  investing  in  hardware  tion  for  this  important  special  pullout  section 

and  software  that  allow  electronic  informa-  today.  Call  Advertising  Director  Steve 
tion  delivery  today  and  that  orepare  them  Townsley  at  (212)  67&4380,  ext.  155.  Or  corv 
for  the  future  of  interactive  newspapers.  tact  your  local  E&P  advertising  representative. 


THE  INDUSTRY  LOOKS  TO  E&P 

Newspaper  industry  professionals  look  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  the  source  of  critical 
news  and  information  to  keep  them  fully 
informed,  on  the  cutting  edge.  This  special 
pullout  section,  prepared  by  our  editorial 
department,  supplements  our  regular  cov¬ 
erage  of  prepress  issues  and  focuses  the 
attention  of  newspaper  decision-makers  ... 
the  people  you  need  to  reach  with  your 
advertising  message. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  AGREES  E&P  IS  #1 


Prepress 

Publication  Date:  April  6 
Space  Reservation  Deadline: 
Thursday,  March  21 
Ad  Material  Deadline: 
Tuesday,  March  26 


In  a  recent  sunrey,  76.7%  of  the  respondents 
selected  E&P  as  the  publication  they  would 
read  if  they  could  read  only  one  trade  pub¬ 
lication.*  And  E&P  was  rated  the  BEST* 
compared  to  other  newspaper  and  jour¬ 
nalism  trade  publications; 

•  Provides  the  most  useful  information  for 
your  newspaper  work:  E&P  #1 

•  Is  the  most  important  industry  publication 
for  a  newspaper  person  to  read:  E&P  #1 

•  Provides  most  comprehensive  coverage 
of  newspaper  industry:  E&P  #1 

•  Most  valuable  for  breaking  news:  E&P  #1 

‘Research  USA,  Inc.  Survey,  March  1995 


AD  RATES 

Full  Page . $3,620 

2/3  Page . $2,825 

1/2  Page . $2,135 

1/3  Page . $1,525 

1/4  Page . $1,265 

...or  your  E&P  conkact  role  apples. 

COLOR  RATES 

Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page,  extra  $575 
Facing  page,  same  color,  extra  $400 
Fouhcolor  process  space  and  color  charge: 
One  page,  $4,920;  Two-page  spread,  $9,090 

(based  on  or>&lime  space  rote) 
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PUBLKUER 


SALES  OFFICES 

•  New  York  (212)  67&4380  •  New  York  Fax  (212)  929-1259 
•  Chicago  (312)  641-0041  •  Los  Angeles  (310)  378-7075 
•  San  FrarxAco  (415)  421-7950 


A  Target  Vehicle 
For  Your  Prepress 
Advertising 
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‘GarfielcV  has 
the  tuost 
bi^h-circulation 
clients  while 
‘Dilhet't’  is  the 
fastest-growing 
comic 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 


“Dilbert”  was  the  fastest-growing 
comic  during  the  past  year, 
adding  a  whopping  29  big 
papers  for  a  total  of  80.  It 
jumped  from  20th  to  10th  I 

Other  comics  displaying 

rapid  growth  included  ^ 

“FoxTrot”  by  Bill  Amend 

of  Universal,  now  in  19th 

place  with  57  top-100  V  J 

papers;  “Non  Sequitur”  by  ^ 

Wiley  Miller  of  the  Washington  \  I 

Post  Writers  Group,  now  _ \  \  1/  / _ (  Y  y  r 

20th  with  52  large  papers;  j  ^ 

“Baby  Blues”  by  Rick  ^  j  yj 

Kirkman  and  Jerry  Scott  ^  ' 

of  King,  now  24th  with  44  A  happy  Garfield  and  Odie 

large  papers;  and  “Mallard 

Fillmore”  by  Bruce  Tinsley  of  King,  now  40th  with 

27  large  papers. 

New  comics  that  catapulted  into  the  list  includ¬ 
ed  “Over  the  Hedge”  by  Michael  Fry  andT.  Lewis  of 
United,  41st  place  with  26  large  papers;  “Rhymes 
With  Orange”  by  Hilary  Price  of  King,  59th  with  17 
laige  papers;  and  “Us  &  Them”  by  Wiley  Miller  and 
Susan  Dewar  of  Universal,  65th  with  14  large 
papers. 

The  eight  comics  that  grew  the  fastest  got  some 
of  their  slots  after  Bill  Watterson  ended  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  Dec.  31. That  Universal  comic  had  84  of 

_  the  top- 100  papers  in  Lindenblatt’s  first 

poll  last  winter  CE&P,  March  11, 1995, 
p.  40). 

Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  Syndicate 
again  had  two  strips  in  the  top  20,  with 
“The  Wizard  of  Id”  (drawn  by  Brant 
Parker)  and  “B.C.”  finishing  12th  and 
13th,  respectively. 

Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  was  again  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  with  the  highest-ranking  comic  — 

I  “Shoe,”  which  came  in  14th. 

And  “Prince  Valiant”  by  John  Cullen 
Murphy  and  Cullen  Murphy  of  King 
was  again  the  highest-ranking  story 
strip,  in  23rd  place. 

For  more  information  on  the  survey 
results,  Lindenblatt  can  be  reached  at 

_  JAL  Publications,  69-30  Groton  St.,  Forest 

Hills,  N.Y.  11375;  718-575-3289. 


ARHELD”  FINISHED  FIRST  in 
^  the  second  annual  poll  of 
■  comics  with  the  most  large 

V  newspaper  clients. 

Jim  Davis’  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  strip  runs  in  92  of  the  100  highest-circu- 
lation  papers  in  the  U.S.  That’s  a  gain  of  five  papers 
from  last  year,  when  “Garfield”  finished  third  in  the 
survey. 

“Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  came  in  second  again,  with  90 
papers.  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal  dropped  from  first 
to  third,  but  still  gained  two 
papers  for  a  total  of  89. 

The  poll  —  conducted  by 
The  Missing  Years  comic 
magazine  publisher  Jeffrey 
Lindenblatt 


tracked 
approximately  170  strips 

jjllllllllllllllllll^  and  panels. 

Other  top  finishers  includ¬ 
ed  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  (4th),“Doonesbury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of 
Universal  (5th),“Hagar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris 
Browne  of  King  (6th),  “Cathy”  by  Cathy  Guisewite 
of  Universal  (7th),  “The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane 
of  King  (8th),  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Widker  of 
King  (9th),  and  “Dilbert”  by  Scott  Adams  of  United 
(10th). 


DILBERT  S  UniMd  F«ature  SyntAcaM.  Inc. 


Dilbert  and  Dogbert  hit  popularity  pay  dirt. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


New  feature  offers 
cyberspace  advice 

EAR  CYBERIADY”  IS  being  intro- 
JL/  duced  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  on  March  10. 

Ann  Hodgman’s  weekly  advice  col¬ 
umn  discusses  the  best  Web  sites,  using 
e-mail,  and,  in  general,  how  computer 
technology  affects  many  areas  of  our 
lives.  Among  the  reader  questions  she 
answers  are:  What  limits  should  you  set 
on  children’s  computer  time?  How 
should  you  handle  a  computer  bully  who 
tries  to  pick  a  fight  with  you  on  a  mes¬ 
sage  board?  How  safe  is  a  cyberromance? 

The  award-winning  Hodgman  — 
whose  column  mixes  humor  with  prac¬ 
tical  advice  —  has  written  for  the  New 
York  Times,  The  New  Yorker,  National 
Lampoon,  Esquire,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions.  She  has  also  authored  more  than 
40  children’s  books,  several  humor 
books,  and  two  cookbooks. 

Since  last  May,  Hodgman  has  been  an 
editor  of  Nickelodeon  Online  and  “Nick 
at  Nite”  Online. 

King  introduces  a 
feature  about  jobs 

AQ&A  column  called  “Mark  &  Dale 
Talk  Jobs!”  is  being  offered  by  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

Mark  Nelson  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Nelson  O’Connor  & 
Associates,  a  Phoenix  outplacement/ 
career-management  consulting  firm.  He 
is  also  a  co-founder  of  Outplacement 
International,  a  career-transition  net¬ 
work. 

Dale  Dauten  has  owned  several  busi¬ 
nesses,  including  Research  Resources,  a 
mariceting  research  consulting  company. 
He  has  also  written  three  books,  with  the 
latest  being  The  Max  Strategies  (William 
Morrow,  1996).  In  1991,  Dauten  began  a 
weekly  businessoriented  column  that 
King  started  syndicating  two  years  later. 

Syndicate  creates 
executive  position 

PETER  TRIGG  HAS  been  promoted  to 
director  of  communications  and 
technology,  a  new  position  at  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 
(NYTSSC). 

Trigg,  who  was  previously  director  of 


"People  are  looking 
for  answers  to  what 
all  this  technology 
really  means  to  Ae 
average  person  and 
how  they  can  best 
take  advantage  of  K 
without  being 
swept  away  in  a 
sea  of  dry,  techni¬ 
cal  information."  — 
Ann  Hodgman 


photos  and  graphics  for  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service,  will  be  involved 
with  expanding  the  company’s  presence 
on  the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web. 

NYTSSC  has  a  home  page,  as  well  as 
the  “Computer  News  Daily”  and  “Your 
Health  Daily”  Web  sites.  More  sites  are 
plaimed. 

Trigg  will  also  oversee  wire  distribu¬ 
tion  of  syndicate  and  news  service  sto¬ 
ries,  transmission  of  photos  and  graphics, 
and  the  telephone  system. 

The  50-year-old  executive,  who 
launched  NYTSSC’s  electronic  graphics 
delivery  service  in  1989,  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  for  several  dailies  before 
entering  the  syndication  business. 

TVData  launches 
a  site  on  the  Web 

TVDATA  HAS  LAUNCHED  a  television 
information  Web  site. 

“ClickTV”  offers  national  and  regional 
listings  (updated  daily  to  capture  late- 
breaking  schedule  changes)  for  more 
than  50  channels.  Story  lines,  movie  rat¬ 
ings  and  other  details  can  be  accessed  by 
clicking  on  program  titles.  TV  schedules 
are  also  organized  under  the  categories 
of  children’s  shows,  sports,  specials  and 
movies. 

The  site  (http://www.clicktv.com) 
offers  TV  articles,  columns  and  puzzles, 
too. 

These  include  “Hot  Picks,”  a  selection 
of  each  evening’s  best  viewing  bets; 
“Laugh  Tracks,”  Argus  Hamilton’s  humor¬ 
ous  commentary  on  the  week  in  TV; 
“Feature  of  the  Week,”  on  one  of  the 
week’s  hottest  programs;  “TV  Pipeline,”  a 
Q&A  column;  “Soaping  Up,”  about  soap 


operas;  and  “Cable  Hookup,”  about  the 
best  in  cable  programming. 

An  electronic  mail  form  is  available  for 
visitors  to  send  questions  to  “TV 
Pipeline”  and  “Soaping  Up.” 

Puzzles  (which  are  updated  weekly) 
include  “MazeMaster”  by  David  Anson 
Russo,  “Word  Search”  and  “Word  Link.” 


Election 
cartoons  you’ll 
never  forget 

COPLEY 

news  service 

America’s  best 
editorial  cartoon  package 

Call  toll-free  (800)  238-6196  today 
for  details! 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Solution  initiatives 

KNIGHT-RIDDER/TRTOUNE  News 
Service  has  begun  distributing  two 
stories  a  week  from  the  American  News 
Service,  a  new  nonprofit  operation  that 
covers  innovations  in  public  problem-solv¬ 
ing. 

ANS  focuses  on  solutionoriented  initia¬ 
tives  that  people  are  engaged  in  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Articles  cover  education, 
race  relations,  human  services,  the  media, 
community  development,  the  environ¬ 
ment,  the  workplace  and  government. 

KRT,  "s^ch  is  marketed  by  Tribune 
Media  Services,  said  the  stories  “offer  a  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  constant  news  of  disaster  and 
disgrace.” 

‘Century’  material 

A  QUARTERLY  SERIES  called  “Summing 
Up  the  Century”  has  been  introduced 
by  the  LosAngeles Times  Syndicate  OATS). 

The  series  —  inspired  by  New 
Perspectives  Quarterly  (NPQ)  maga2dne 
—  includes  essays,  interviews  and  other 
material  on  politics,  economics,  science, 
culture  and  the  arts. 

LATS  is  offering  the  series  in  addition  to 
its  package  of  articles  fiom  NPQ. 

Sojourn  in  Taiwan 

Edward  NEILAN  is  shifting  the  date¬ 
line  of  his  weekly  column  of  Asia  com¬ 
mentary  fiom  Tokyo  to  Taiwan  until  June. 

He  has  been  appointed  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  journalism  department  at 
National  Chengchi  University  in  Taipei. 

While  in  Taiwan,  and  on  visits  to  Hong 
Kong  and  China,  Neilan  will  also  continue 
work  on  his  book,  Asia  Extra!  English 
Language  Papers 
in  East  Asia. 

Neilan’s  column 
appears  in  the 
Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  as  well  as 
papers  in  Asia, 
South  America  and 
other  locales. 

His  fax  in  Taiwan 
is  886-2  939  8043. 

Greenhouse  nixed 

The  WESTPORT,  CONN.,  Zoning  Board 
of  Appeals  voted  unanimously  to  turn 
down  Martha  Stewart’s  application  to  put 
an  8CK>square-foot  greenhouse  on  her 
property. 
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Edward  Neilan 


Local  zoning  laws  limit  all  accessory 
buildings  except  garages  to  300  square 
feet. 

Stewart’s  many  media  efforts  include  a 
lifestyle  column  for  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

Unfair  to  Hillary? 


The  North  America  Syndicate  cartoonist 
will  attend  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
council  March  7  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  council  —  whose  members  also 
include  corporate  executives,  musicians, 
and  others  —  was  formed  to  try  to  halt  the 
decline  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  schools. 


Editorial  cartoonists  are  relent¬ 
lessly  vicious  in  their  attacks  on  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  according  to  author  and 
University  of  hidianapolis  English 
Department  chair  Charlotte  Templin. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  report¬ 
ed  that  Templin  has  coUerted  more  than 
300  cartoons  and  greeting  cards  about  the 
first  lady  —  and  the  “vast  majority  are  neg¬ 
ative,  even  salacious”  in  content. 

“Hillary  is  doing  something  very  unusu¬ 
al  for  a  woman  and  for  a  first  ladyand  that 
makes  people  uncomfortable,”  said 
Templin. 

The  first  lady  is  also  a  columnist  for 
Creators  Syndicate. 


Executive  named 

WILLIAM  WATSON  HAS  been  named 
executive  vice  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  News  USA. 

He  joined  the  Vienna,  Va.-based  syndi¬ 
cate  18  months 
ago,  and  directed 
media  relations  and 
operations  before 
his  promotion. 

Watson,  45,  is  a 
former  managing 
editor  of  five  dailies 
and  consulting  edi¬ 
tor  to  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  William  Watson 


A  column  contest 

March  15  is  the  deadline  for  entries 
to  the  National  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Columnists’  column-writing  contest. 

There  are  five  categories,  including  gen¬ 
eral  interest  (over  100,000  circulation), 
humor  (over  100,000  circulation),  general 
interest  (under  100,000  circulation), 
humor  (under  100,000  drculation),  and 
items  or  notes  (any  circulation). 

For  more  information  about  the  contest 
—  which  is  open  to  NSNC  and  non-NSNC 
members  —  contact  columnist  Steve 
Claik  at  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
Box  85333,  Richmond,  Va.  23293;  804649- 
6724. 

Licensing  director 

Susan  meek  has  been  named  director 
of  licensing  for  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  and  Andrews  and  McMeel 
(A&M). 

Meek  was  previously  director  of  licens¬ 
ing  acquisitions  at  Hallmark  Cards,  where 
she  worked  for  14  years. 

A&M,  Universal’s  book  affiliate,  also 
includes  the  Oz  gift/stationety  division. 

On  music  council 

ti-pUNKY  WINKERBEAN”  CREATOR 
A  Tom  Batiuk  is  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Music  Educators  Advisory 
Council. 


Money-saving  info 

CCnpHE  SAVINGS  GAME”  columnist 
X  Humberto  Cruz  of  Tribune  Media 
Services  has  started  a  personal  finance 
newsletter. 

Winning  at  the  Savings  Game  with 
Humberto  Cruz  is  published  bimonthly 
by  TMS  Newspaper  Publications  of 
Oiicago. 

Cruz  used  his  saving  and  investing 
strategies  to  become  a  millionaire  on  a 
newspaperman’s  salary. 

Story  book  is  out 

A  COLLECTION  OF  tales  from  Universal 
Press  Syndicate’s  “Tell  Me  a  Story”  fea¬ 
ture  has  been  published  by  Andrews  and 
McMeel. 

The  Spectacular  Gift  and  Other  Tales 
from  Tell  Me  a  Story  contains  adaptations 
by  columnist/author  Amy  Friedman  and 
color  illustrations  by  Jillian  Gilliland. 

Highly  rated  sites 

The  new  YORK  Tunes  Syndicate’s 
“Your  Health  Daily”  Web  site 
(http://nytsyn.com/medic)  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  a  “featured  site”  by  the  Magellan 
Internet  Directory. 

Magellan  also  awarded  its  top  four-star 
rating  to  the  syndicate’s  Computer  News 
Daily  site  and  home  page. 


AMUSEMENTS/ENTERTAINMENT 


NUMBERS  AFTER  HOURS.  Great  for 
lifestyle  pages  &  weekend  tabs.  Party 
games,  love  odds,  lotto  &  bingo 
strategies,  roller  coaster  physics. 
Superman's  diet,  5-day  weekends,  ice 
cream  cone  math.  Physics  prof  & 
freelancer.  (216)  932-5538 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


WHEELS  101:  A  weekly  column 
teaching  the  basics  of  buying,  owning 
and  driving  a  car  by  automotive  expert 
Jayne  O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN 
NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254- 
0890.  Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


BUSINESS 


REACH  THE  SOHOs 
GROWING  YOUR  BUSINESS  column 
is  filled  with  strategies  for  Small  Office 
Home  Office  community,  Internet, 
Marketing,  Biz  Strategy  to  serve 
readers  in  this  growing  area.  Sample 
package  and  free  trial  available. 

E-mail  to:  McCueT@nr.infi.net  or 
call  -  (910)  869-8931 


GAMING/WALL  STREET 


HEARD  ON  THE  STRIP  -  Lively  weekly 
column,  inside  Las  Vegas.  ('News 
Before  It's  NEWSI)  Written  by  GAM¬ 
ING  TODAY  business  editor  Chuck  Di 
Rocco,  who  has  covered  the  casino 
capital  of  the  world  since  1975. 
Accent:  public  gaming  companies. 
Many  news  firsts  to  its  credit.  Samples 
call  (702)  798-1151. 


People  can  have  many  diffe'-ent  kinds  of 
pleasure.  The  real  one  is  that  for  which 
they  will  forsake  the  others. 

Proust 


HEALTHCARE  AND  YOU:  This  by 
healthcare  journalist  and  consumer 
advocate  Duncan  Moore,  Jr.  helps 
your  readers  work  through  the  growing 
maze  in  the  healthcare  field.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


HUMOR 


FREE!  270  single-panel,  funny!  car¬ 
toons.  No  fees,  no  shipping  charge, 
NO  NOTHING!  (800)  877-5331 


LAUGHTER  is  the  best  medicine,  so 
keep  your  readers  healthy  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  In  A  Nutshell  -  a  unique,  award¬ 
winning,  700-word  weekly  column. 
1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314.  (718)  698-6979 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  informotion 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
^33,  Middletown,  NY  1 0940; 

(914)  692-4572.  Fax  (914)  692- 
8311. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


^  I  ii  I  :  n  i  ii 


MONTHLY  COLUMNS 
Remadeling  -  Gardening  -  Outdoors 
Travel  -  Religion  -  Spirituality  -  Family, 
Job  Search.  Ideal  for  weeklies.  Call 
Lepore  Features,  1  (800)  777-4909  for 
information  and  samples. 


It's  a  Classified  Secret- We'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  10  year  old 
weekly  thot  started  on  a  shoe  string,  no 
capital,  no  expertise  in  publishing,  is 
now  a  full  blown  weekly  averaging 
104  pages  with  circulation  in  NY/NJ 
metro  area,  is  looking  to  launch 
several  weeklies  in  different  com¬ 
munities  with  potential  to  reach 
500,000  circulation  in  no  time. 
Interested  parties  please  send  letter  in 
confidence  to  Box  07698,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566  7198 
Fax  (334)566-0170 


DAVID  R.  STILL 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Consultants/ Appraisals/Brokers 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


Everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own  course 
of  action. 

Moliere 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Experienced  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  and  detail.  Reasonable  Prices. 
Contact  Dick  Smith,  president,  1 08  Jane 
Cove,  Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4. 

Phone  (601)627-7906 
Fax  (601)627-79063* 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301)  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.England  (61 7)  545-61 75 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  canfidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
41 0  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


hHpY/tvww.iint.net/-jcribb/bcrepoit.html 


Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
BOLITHO-CRIBB 


&  Associates 

Established  1923 


Qualified  Brokerage 
for  over  70  years. 

Appraisal  for  estate, 
ESOP,  painters,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


ohn  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHlIilPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-dorksdale,  MS  386 1 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker-Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  ,MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA:  Small  weekly,  $85,000. 
HAWAII:  Niche  publication,  profitable, 
$225,000.  Beckerman  Assoc.,  (813) 
971-2061. 


BOOMING,  NICHE,  high-quality  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  in  the  Chicago  area.  Prof¬ 
itable  and  expanding  rapidly.  Growth 
opportunity.  $3-million  cash.  Reply  to 
Box  07691 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REWARD  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  for 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Expasition,  Austin,  TX 
78703  (512)476-3950. 


TWO  WEEKLY  PAPERS  on  thriving 
American  Indian  Reservation  with 
nearby  casino.  Profitable!  Owner 
aging,  wants  to  retire.  John  E.  van  der 
Linden,  Broker,  (712)  336-2805,  Box 
275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51 360-0275. 


A//  the  areat  teachers  are  dead!  Mosei 


feeling  so  hot  myself! 


Brother  Theodor 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2  Northeast  rural  market 
shopper.  You  would  be  proud  to  own 
this  upscale  but  dominant  publication. 
Limited  community  news,  sophisticated 
management  systems  and  software. 
Hardware  (Macintosh  &  MacPC). 
Above  overage  management  team  cou¬ 
pled  with  an  experienced,  loyal  and 
dedicated  line  stoff.  Consistent  track 
record  of  20%+  cash  flows.  1 995  sales 
$1,300,000.  Selling  prices  5  to  6 
times  cash  flow.  Cash  buyers  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  07681. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  with  circulations  of  5.000 
or  greater.  APC  is  awner/operator  af 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE.  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho.  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US 
AT  (212)  929-1259 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  MEDIA  COMPANY  with  operat¬ 
ing  newspapers  seeks  community,  sub- 
urbon  newspapers,  shoppers,  alternate 
delivery  systems.  Management 
encouraged  to  remain  and  participate 
in  investment.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Reply  to  Box  07688. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


QUAUFIED  AND  QUALITY  Newspaper 
couple  seeks  weekly  in  Northwest  or 
Rocky  Mountian  region.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  1500+.  (541)552-0818. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress.  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Profitable.  Unbelieva¬ 
ble  opportunity!  High  growth  area. 
Praperty  available.  Box  07347.  Editor 
&  Publish3r. 


CALL  ABOUT  OUR 
CONTRACT  RATES! 

(212)  675-4380,  ext.  170 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  i 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MAILROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe.  ALTA  GRAPHICS 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 

CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 

MAILROOM 

MULLER  MARTINI  227 

KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

1  Muller  Martini  227S  inserting 
machine  4  pocket  plus  1  add  on 

pocket  with  2  compressors,  excellent  con¬ 
dition  (model#  NR920703B).  Contact 
Donald  Day  at  (800)  883-6930  or  Fax 
(207)883-2160. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates.  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

PREPRESS 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  ond 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scatt  ar  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

PARTS  •  PCB'S  •  IMAGESETTERS 

If  the  part  costs  more  than  the 
macnine  is  worth  --  call  us! 

BWI  is  your  source  for  parts, 
imagesetters.  RIPs  and  film  processors. 
Call  Bob  Weber  @  (800)  399-4BWI 
or  fax  (800)  837-8973. 

1  HAVE  2  1979  McCain  660  Insert 
machines  7  into  1  with  refeed  heads 

plus  2  1979  Idab  440  stackers.  Make 

PRESSES 

offer.  Must  sell.  (810)  790-1600 

GOSS  METRO  Excellent  Condition.  5- 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  (or  Doug  Gibson. 

unit.  22  3/4"  cut-off.  1  full  color  deck. 

2  half  color  decks.  2  mono  units.  2:1 
double  output  (older.  Peripheral 
mailroom  and  plateroom  equipment. 
Available  Now.  Call  NewsTech  at 
(305)  688-1407. 

FOaOWING  IS  A  BRIEF 
DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE 
PRESSES  INLAND 
IS  CURRENTLY  OFFERING 

•  10-unit  TKS  press  each  with  3  half 
decks,  double  3:2  folder  and  ten  RTP's. 
22  3/4"  (578mm)  -  never  installed. 
•8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SC 
(older  and  upper  former.  1 973  vintage 

-  22  3/4"  cut-off. 

•2-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SSC 
units,  half  page  SC  folder  &  Cole 
quarter,  eighth  &  eighth  parallel  (older 

-  1 980  vintage. 

•8-unit/2-folder  WEB  LEADER  press. 
1 977  vintage. 

•6-unit  NEWS  KING  (3  stacked  sets  of 
units)  with  KJ6  folder. 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  A 
COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PRESSES 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050.  Fax  (91 3)  492-6217 


METRO.  URBANITE.  COMMUNITY. 
SC.  SSC.  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1 528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR 
E.XCESS  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE: 

4-10  Unit  Harris  V-1 5D  w/2  JF4 
commercial  folders. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!! 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A.  w/JF7  folder; 

2  units  continuous  ink.  2  ductor. 

1  unit  w/circumferential 
1  Rebuilt  Community  floor  unit  1 976. 
IMMEDIATE  DEUVERYI! 

4  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinder 
1  "105"  Count-o-veyor 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS.  INC. 

(91 3)  541-8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAa  us  -  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS.  INC. 

(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
\MILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


Great  is  the  art  of  beginning,  but  greater 
is  the  art  of  ending. 

Longfellow 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


301  TARGET  MARKETING.  INC. 
Quality  Telenwrketing  by 
Quality  Employees 
In  strict  compliance  with 
all  Federal  Regulations 
(800)  301 -READ 
(800)  301-7323 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 
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CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ymffm 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


HEADUNE  PROMOTIONS 
Door-to-Door  Selling  Professionals. 
Guaranteed  Collections  with  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscriptions.  Experienced 
Managers  Available  ta  Relocate  to 
your  market.  Contact  Dennis 
McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 


LEVIS  NATIONAL.  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 

METRO  NEWS  SERVICE.  INC. 

"ResponseABIUTY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1 975 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  ‘iTART*; 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

He  turns  not  back  who  is  bound  to  a  star. 

Leonardo  da  VirKi 


YB6Clt 


(  ompaiiv 


Q  Ypsl  Please  nisli  me  tlie  piiblk-atjoii(.s)  «)r 
(B-ROM  items  I've  iiuiirated  l»el(»w.  Mv  cretlit 
card  niuiilter  or  [mviiieiit  Ls  eiH-l<)se(l. 

_ Copies  of  the  Market  (]iii<le  at  $100  each 

_ The  Market  (itiide  and  CD-ROM;  $.'105.* 

Total  for  this  order  $ _ . 

Payment  must  aerotnpany  order. 

Errluiai'r  dala  im  US.  and  ( 'amdiaa  neifupnprr  markrU. 


Street  Address 


□  Cheek  enelo.sed  (payable  to  Editor  4c  Publisher  .Market  (iiiide]  $l’S 
drawn  on  I’S  hank  otily. 

□  Charge  mv  Visa  QMasteKlard# _ 


Exp.  I)ate_ 


(Retpiired  on  eredit  card  orders.) 


□  1  want  to  know  more.  Please  .send  me  infonnation 
about  the  Market  Guide. 

□  I  watit  to  know  more  fast.  Plea.se  call  tne. 

_  Your  Business _ 


(Check  Only  Qnfi  Category) 

1 .  □  Daily  Newspaper 

2.  □  ^  eekly  Newspaper 

3.  □  Corp./  Ind ./  Assn.  Buying  Advertising  Space 

4.  □  Advertising  Agency 

5.  □  Newspaper  Rep. 

6.  □  Magazine  /  Other  Publication 

7.  □  (Graphic  Arts  /  Printing  Service  /  Newspaper  Supplier 

8.  □  News  Services  /  Feature  Syndicate 

9.  □  Publicity  and  Public  Relations 

10.  □  Library  /  Federal  /  State  and  Local  Governments 

1 1 .  □  Education;  Students  /  Teachers 

Other  (Please  specify) _ 

Inteniational  Orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada);  $125  per  copy.  CA, 
District  of  (Jolumbia.  LA,  NY  residents  please  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
C^anada  residents  please  add  GST. 

*  Network  version  available.  Please  call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  509  for 
pricing.  For  technical  infonnation  call  ext.  50b. 


□  Check  enclosed  (payable  to  Editor  4c  Publisher 
International  Year  B<M»k)  SI’S  drawn  on  US  bank  only. 

□  Charge  my  \'i.sa  □  MasterCard  # _ 

Exp.  Date _ Signature _ 

(Rim III! red  on  credit  card  orders. 


*  Network  version  available.  Please  call  (212)  675-4380,  eil.  509  for 
pricing.  For  technical  information  call  ext.  .50b. 

RECYCLED  PAPER 


International  Orders  (outside  U.S.  or  (Canada);  $1.50  per  copv.  (!.\. 
District  of  Columbia.  L.A.  N5  residents  please-  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
(amada  residents  plea.se  add  (iST. 


Street  Address 

City _ 

Phone 


lil'iSrftVu  ; 
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HOOK _ ^ 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.20  NEW  YORK,  NY 
POSTAGE  Wia  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

Market  Guide® 

n  W  19THST. 

NEW  YORK  NY  10114-0111 


POSTAGE  Wia  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

INTERNATIONAL 

Year  Book 

11  W  19TH  ST. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


INCORPORATION  SERVICES 


INCORPORATE  WITHOUT  Legal  FeesI 
Free  Booklet  Tells  How,  Includes  Forms. 
Coll  Nowl  (800)  345-2677 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K  con 
provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 


/  dig  a  pony... 

JL 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  C^EAT  PRICES!! 
Filters,  RegulalOTs,  Hoses,  Gauges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 


Instinct  is  untaught  ability. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM:  Revised  announcement 
for  visual  communications  position. 
Previous  applicants  need  nat  reapply. 
The  Department  of  Journalism  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  University  seeks  someone 
to  lead  the  department  in  developing 
graphics  and  visual  communications 
education  for  its  300  majors  and  180 
minors.  We  want  our  students  to  learn 
to  communicate  with  wards,  images 
and  designs  using  computer 
technology  in  o  forward-looking  pro¬ 
gram  with  strong  ties  to  the  region's 
advertising,  public  relatians  and  news 
professionals.  The  department  has  a 
new  Mac  laboratory  and  access  to  an 
electronic  darkroom.  Ten-month, 
tenure-track  position  at  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  level,  beginning  August  1 996. 
The  department  has  both  academic 
and  professional  tracks  leading  to 
tenure.  Qualifications:  Academic  track, 
Ph.D.  in  journalism/mass  cammunica- 
tions  or  related  field,  or  M.F.A.  in  field 
related  to  journalism/mqss  communi¬ 
cations  required.  Professional  track, 
distinguished  professional  experience 
required.  Advanced  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism/mass  communications  or  related 
field  preferred.  Relevant  college 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  names  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  three  references  to  John  Palen, 
Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  University,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ml  48859.  Applications 
received  by  March  29  will  be  given 
preference.  CMU  (AA/EO)  encourages 
diversity  and  resolves  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  regardless  of  race,  sex,  dis¬ 
ability,  sexual  orientation  or  other 
irrelevant  criteria. 

ACCOUNTING 

CREDIT  MANAGER 

We  ere  looking  for  a  person  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  credit/collection 
management  experience.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  strong  organiza¬ 
tional,  communication,  negotiation  and 
analytical  skills.  Extensive  knowledge 
of  credit  procedures  and  laws  a 
necessity.  Bachelor's  degree  preferred. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  and 
cover  letter,  with  salary  requirements, 
to:  Personnel  Department,  Union- 
News/Sunday  Republican,  1 860  Main 
Street,  Springfield,  MA  01 103 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


needed  to  lead  sales  efforts  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Newspaper  Advertising  Network. 
This  position  is  headquartered  in 
Orlando,  Florida.  To  apply,  contact 
Shelly  Greenberger  (954)  356-4060. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Unique  opportunity.  Growing  weekly 
community  newspaper  in  western 
Massachusetts  city  (pop.  45,000) 
without  daily,  looking  for  publisher 
who  con  do  it  all  -sell  advertising, 
manage  newsroom  and  sales,  build 
circulation  with  a  good  business  and 
editorial  sense.  Send  resume  to  Box 
07683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publisher  with  strong  marketing  and 
financial  experience  and  new  media 
expertise  wanted  for  regionol  flagship 
publication  in  Central  PA.  Community 
newspaper  background  helpful. 
Resume,  salary  requirements  and  list  of 
references  to  Director  of  Humon 
Resources,  WITF,  !nc.,  P.O.  Box  2954, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105.  AA/EOE 


ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITION  open  with 
Zone  5  small  daily  for  person  highly 
motivated  to  move  into  management 
within  a  few  years.  An  aptitude  for 
sales  along  with  other  newspaper  skills 
is  important.  Send  resume  and  letter 
about  yourself  to  Box  07700,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  the 
largest  daily  in  The  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group,  seeks  an 
aggressive,  results-oriented  pro¬ 
fessional  to  manage  and  direct  its 
Classified  Advertising  Department.  The 
qualified  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  newspaper  sales 
management  in  both  outside  and 
telemarketing  areas,  excellent  motiva¬ 
tional  skills,  and  a  history  of  outstand¬ 
ing  results. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package  to  include  major 
medical,  401  (k)  and  a  stock  purchase 
plan. 

Please  submit  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  Box 
07692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

One  of  area's  seven  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  (circulation  100,000)  is  seeking  a 
Display  Advertising  Manager  who 
thrives  in  a  challenging  market, 
nurtures  and  develops  subordinates, 
and  is  committed  to  customer  service. 

A  successful  candidate  will  have  a  his¬ 
tory  of  advertising,  management  in 
positions  of  increasing  responsibility, 
and  successful  experience  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  outstand¬ 
ing  benefits,  and  the  opportunity  for 
career  advancement. 

Please  send  resume,  salary  history, 
references  and  a  cover  letter  to  Box 
07676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


JOIN  OUR  PROGRESSIVE  manage¬ 
ment  team!  We  are  seeking  a  hands 
on  Advertising  Director  to  oversee  the 
operations  or  our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment!  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  high  energy  and  creativity,  who's 
not  afraid  to  go  out  and  make  the  sales 
to  ensure  revenue  growth.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  local,  corporate, 
and  national  advertising  experience. 
Our  candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
both  budgeting  and  revenue  pro¬ 
jections. 

We  are  a  9,500  circulation,  doily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  located  in  Zone  2. 

We  are  part  of  a  progressive  family 
owned  medic  company  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  giving  our  employees  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  growth  based 
on  performance. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  salary  history  and 
resume  to  Jim  Towner,  publisher.  The 
Daily  &  Sunday  Review,  116  Main 
Street,  Towanda,  PA  1 8848. 


ADVERTISING 


The  Leading  Spanish  Language  Daily  Newspaper 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


La  Opinion,  The  Leading  Spanish  Language  Daily  Newspaper. 
seeks  a  Display  Advertising  Director  to  direct  activities  in  the  areas 
of  revenue  generation,  resource  allocation,  franchise  development, 
customer  service  and  training.  Duties  include  evaluating 
information  systems  needs,  directing  advertiser  and  consumer 
research,  proposing  and  revising  advertising  policies,  and  revising 
budgets  based  on  market  changes.  This  position  reports  to  the 
Associate  Publisher  and  participates  on  the  management 
committee.  Requires  at  least  5  years  sales  and  3  years  sales 
management  experience  in  a  demanding  business  environment. 
Must  be  familiar  with  budgeting  and  the  legal  aspects  of  advertising. 
A  Bachelor's  degree  is  required,  an  MBA  and  bilingual 
English/Spanish  preferred.  Travel  required. 

La  Opinion  is  located  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  with  a  circulation 
over  100,000  daily  and  a  long  tradition  of  serving  the  Latino 
community.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits. 
Interested  candidates  fax  or  mail  resume  with  salary  history  to:  La 
Opinion,  411  West  5th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90013,  (213) 
896-2314. 


MARCH  2,  19S>6  ■  Editor  &  Pubusher 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


LOOKING  TO  XDIN 
A  WINNING  TEAM? 

We  are  an  energetic  and  Focused 
senior  advertising  management  team 
of  a  Zone  2  major  metropolitan  daily/ 
Sunday  newspaper  looking  to  upgrade 
our  mid-manager  sales  group.  We  are 
specifically  interested  in  someone  with 
a  winning  attitude  that  includes  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  the  ability  to 
develop  and  implement  new  ideas, 
increase  revenue  and  linage,  and 
effectively  lead  a  sales  team.  Tne  ideal 
candidate  must  be  career-minded, 
assertive  and  hungry  to  grow  in  a 
challenging  marketplace.  The  desire  to 
be  a  future  department  head  is  also  a 
plus.  We  expect  a  lot  and  in  return 
provide  an  excellent  compensation 


you  are  this  person,  submit  your 
resume  and  a  cover  letter  to  Box 
07553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Press  Democrat,  circulation 
93,000  daily  serving  the  San  Francisco 
Northbay  area,  is  seeking  a  Retail 
Advertising  Manager. 

The  successful  candidate  will  direct  and  ; 
assign  activities  of  department  '■ 
supervisors  and  sales  staff  and  be 
responsible  For  planning,  developing 
and  implementing  the  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  budget,  both  revenues  and 
expenses,  and  sales  plan  to  meet  or 
exceed  Retail  Advertising  budget.  This 
candidate  will  participate  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  implementation  of  new 
products  and  revenue  sources.  Will 
develop  and  maintain  effective  rela¬ 
tions  with  key  advertisers.  Will  estab¬ 
lish/monitor  individual  sales  devel¬ 
opment  goals;  maintain  highest  level  of 
customer  service.  Candidates  should 
have  bachelors  degree  in  Business 
Administration,  Marketing,  Communi¬ 
cations,  or  related  field  or  equivalent 
education  or  experience.  Minimum 
three  years  professional  sales  experi¬ 
ence  including  a  minimum  of  three 
years  supervising  and  managing  staff. 
Must  possess  strong  written,  verbal, 
persuasive,  analytical  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Strong  leadership 
and  motivational  skills  are  a  necessity. 

Send  your  resume  to: 

Human  Resources 
The  Press  Democrat 
P.O.  Box  569 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  WAIT  IS 
ALMOST  OVER!! 

1996 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book  I  :  If  is  when 

/-V  y-'i-  1  •  =  becomes 

Contact  Our  Circulation  |  greatest  n 

_  :  When  fey 

Department  at  i  it  is  all  if. 

(212)  675-4380  I 
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ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  is 
seeking  a  career-oriented  Retail  Sales 
Manager  in  the  Major  Accounts 
Division  managing  a  sales  staff  for  var¬ 
ious  classifications  of  business.  The 
candidate  must  have  o  minimum  of  2 
years  sales  management  experience 
within  the  newspaper  industry, 
excellent  written  and  verbal  pres¬ 
entation  skills,  in-depth  newspaper 
product  knowledge  with  a  successful 


ing  sales  and  sales  management.  This 
candidate  must  have  the  ability  to 
develop  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  to 
accommodate  advertising  sales  and 
linage  goals  to  increase  revenue  and 
market  share.  Degree  in  communica¬ 
tions,  marketing  or  advertising  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

We  offer  an  attractive  salary  plus  incen¬ 
tive.  Benefits  include  paid  vacation, 
comprehensive  medical/dental/life 
insurance  and  401  |k)  plan. 

To  apply,  please  send  or  Fox  resume 
with  cover  letter  to  Donna  Malone, 
fax#  (404)  526-5156,  The  Atlanta- 
Journal-Constitution,  P.O.  Box  4689, 
Atlanta,  GA  30302.  Please  respond  by 
March  20.  No  phone  colls,  please. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  Do  it  all  -  info¬ 
graphics,  feature  fronts,  overall  design, 
home  page  -  for  quality  34,000  daily. 
Write  Graphic  Artist,  c/o  Editor,  The 
Republican,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901. 


THE  CINCINNATI  POST  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  art  director.  QuarkXPress, 
Illustrator  and  Photoshop  skills 
required.  Contact  Rick  Millians,  graph¬ 
ics  director,  1 25  East  Court  Street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  OH  45202. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  weekly 
newspaper  50,000  distribution.  We 
are  seeking  an  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  to  grow  paid  circulation. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  2-4  years 
experience  including  ABC,  direct  mail 
postal  regulations,  budgeting,  model¬ 
ing,  database,  list  rental,  fulfillment 
management,  promotions  testing  and 
analysis.  Strong  computer  skills 
required.  Send  resume  to  LA.  Business 
Journal,  5700  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Ste.  1 70, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90036. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  -  Zone  1  - 
7-Day.  The  right  candidate  must  be 
aggressive  with  a  proven  track  record. 
This  is  the  ideal  position  for  a  hands-on 
manager  who  focuses  on  results. 
Salary  range  $40-45K.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  07702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  If  is  when  things  go  hardest,  when  life 
i  becomes  most  trying,  that  there  is 
I  greatest  need  for  naving  a  fixed  goal. 
j  When  few  comforts  come  from  without, 
j  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  have  a 
i  fount  to  draw  from  within. 

B.C.  Forbes 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  #2  Posi¬ 
tion  -  21,000  Daily  -  Zone  1  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  We  are 
seeking  a  growth  oriented  hands  on 
manager  with  2-4  years  experience  in 
all  areas  of  circulation.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  an  aggressive,  take 
charge  person  with  a  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  07687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCUIATION/SALES  MANAGER 

Metro  in  Zone  5  seeks  on  experienced 
individual  to  lead  its  circulation  sales 
and  promotion  efforts  in  addition  to 
some  line  operation  Functions.  Candi¬ 
date  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  sales,  promotion,  home 
delivery  and  single  copy  operations. 
Alternate  delivery  experience  a  plus. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box  07701, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

Due  to  a  significant  increase  in  home 
delivered  circulation.  The  Oakland 
Press  is  creating  a  second  home 
delivery  manager  position.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  four  of  our  eight  distribu¬ 
tion  centers  with  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  30,000  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  40,000. 

Applicants  should  have  a  proven 
record  in  reducing  customer  service  com¬ 
plaints  while  overseeing  an  adult  car¬ 
rier  force.  Sustained  improvement  in 
customer  service  is  the  number  one 
priority.  In  addition  to  a  proven  track 
record  of  excellent  customer  service, 
this  individual  will  be  required  to  build 
and  retain  a  staff  that  is  circulation 
growth  oriented.  The  market  that  we 
serve  is  and  has  experienced  signifi¬ 
cant  new  household  growth.  Improving 
market  penetration  is  the  second 
priority. 

This  position  offers  a  competitive 
salary,  incentive  and  benefit  package. 
Interested  applicants  should  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Ronald  J.  Wood 
Circulation  Director 
The  Oakland  Press 
P.O.  Box  436009 
Pontiac,  Ml  48343 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
is  seeking  candidates  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years  home  delivery  management 
experience  to  lead  the  home  delivery 
department  For  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  and  the  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
Ideal  candidate  will  be  a  highly 
organized  individual  with  an 
aggressive  sales  and  service  Focus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Albuquerque  Publishing  Com- 
i  pany,  7777  JeKerson  NE,  Albuquer- 

i  que,  NM  87109. _ 

j  By  learning  to  contact,  listen  to,  and  act 
i  on  our  intuition,  we  can  directly  connect 
i  to  the  higher  power  of  the  universe  and 
:  allow  it  to  become  our  guiding  force. 

Sham  Gawain 


DATA  PROGRAA^NG 


Sll  SYSTEMS  COORDINATOR 

Assists  in  coordinating  and  overseeing 
daily  operation  of  an  Sll  editorial 
system  and  participates  in  planning  For 
changes  and  future  development. 
Desired  qualifications  include  (our  year 
degree,  with  newsroom  and  systems 
coordinator  experience.  Pre- 
Employment  drug  screening.  Candi¬ 
dates  please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Employment  Box  #5254 
c/o  The  Charlotte  Observer 
P.O.  Box  32723 
Charlotte,  NC  28232-2723 
EOE 


DOCUMENTATION  TECHNOLOGY 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  in  Dallas,  TX  is 
looking  for  a  Documentation 
Technology  Manager.  The  objective  of 
this  job  is  to  enhance  the  docu¬ 
mentation  products  of  the  Calculator 
Business.  The  documentation  products 
are  user  guides  for  products,  help  Files 
for  computer  software  and  application 
booklets.  Required  skills  include  Word 
6.0,  other  desktop  publishing  software, 
information  design,  writing  and  editing 
of  consumer  documentation,  and  famih 
iarity  with  publishing  and  printing 
books  and  graphic  material  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Experience  in  the  preparation  of 
material  For  language  translation  and 
coordination  with  language  translation 
companies  is  also  required.  A 
bachelor's  degree  is  required,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  En^ish  or  Journalism.  Tl 
offers  excellent  benefits  and  com¬ 
petitive  salaries.  Please  mail  your 
resume  to  Texas  Instruments,  Attn:  Jana 
Secrest,  P.O.  Box  6102,  MS  3209, 
Temple,  TX  76503  or  fax  to  (817) 
774-6763  (please  set  to  fine  print).  Tl 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

M/F/D/V 


EDITORIAL 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
reporter  or  assistant  editor  to  provide 
general  news  and  photo  coverage  of 
beautiful  fishing  community  (pop. 
3800).  Computerized  layout  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Reply  with  5  clips,  intro 
letter  and  resume  with  3  references  to 
Ron  Loesch,  publisher,  Petersburg  Pilot, 
P.O.  Box  930,  Petersburg,  AK  99833. 
(Phone:  (907)  772-9393). 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  The  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  a  153,800 
daily,  is  seeking  candidates  For  an 
assistont  city  editor  position.  The 
journalist  we  select  will  have  strong 
reporting  and  editing  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  and 
will  be  able  to  work  well  with  people. 
Send  resumes  and  work  samples  to 
Charles  Zobell,  managing  editor.  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  P.O.  Box  70, 
Las  Vegas,  NV  891  25.  Pre¬ 
employment  drug  test  required.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

A  LEADING  COMPUTER  INDUSTRY 
NEWSPAPER  IS  EXPANDING 

CMP  is  a  dynamically  growing  pub¬ 
lisher  of  today's  most  popular  com¬ 
puter,  IT,  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions  magazines.  Our  extraordinary 
success  has  created  o'  number  of 
excellent  opportunities  to  work  on  the 
industry's  leading  publications 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR/ 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

Overseeing  a  staff  of  20,  you  will  be 
responsible  for  the  day  to  day  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  4/C  weekly  tabloid  trade 
publication  as  well  as  a  daily  electronic 
edition.  You  will  handle  all  aspects  of 
editing  and  production  and  some 
reporting.  You  must  have  7  years' 
experience;  a  weekly  or  daily  newspa¬ 
per  background  is  preferred.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  computer  retailing  industry 
would  be  a  plus.  (Dept.  DHAM) 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  immediate  openings  at  aur 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Miami  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires 
fine  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit 
reviews,  news  and  feature  material. 
(Phoenix  applicants  need  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  arts;  Houston  applicants 
should  be  news-oriented.)  We  want 
editors  who  can  craft  a  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our 
publications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
FOR  THE  21  ST  CENTURY 

The  News  &  Observer,  a  200,000- 
Sunday  circulation  paper  in  North 
Carolina's  capital  city,  needs  an  expe¬ 
rienced  editor  who  can  shape  our  busi¬ 
ness  coverage  for  today's  and  tomor¬ 
row's  audience.  That  audience 
includes  anyone  who  has  money  to 
spend  or  a  product  to  sell  and  anyone 
vdio  has  a  business  to  run  or  a  job  to 
keep.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Mike 
Yopp,  managing  editor/daily.  The 
News  &  Observer,  215  S.  McDowell 
Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27602  by  April  1 . 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

To  lead  a  vigorous  business  section  on 
a  growing  midsize  paper  in  its  own 
market,.  Must  have  a  vision  for  devel¬ 
oping  quality,  relevant  copy,  strong  cov¬ 
erage  and  attractive  presentation. 
Energy,  ownership,  experience  and  an 
ability  to  lead  the  staff  are  key  qualities 
being  sought.  The  paper  regards 
economic  news  as  a  significant 
opportunity  for  readership.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  list  of  references  to  Box 
07693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

You  will  work  with  the  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  to  assign  and  edit  feature 
articles  for  this  weekly  news  magazine. 
Duties  will  include  working  with 
freelance  and  staff  writers,  photo 
editors  and  designers.  A  4  year  degree 
is  preferred;  advanced  degrees  in 
journalism,  computer  science  or  man¬ 
agement  a  plus.  You  must  have  at  least 
4  years'  experience  with  a  computer  or 
business  publication  and  excellent  writ¬ 
ing,  WP  and  editing  skills.  (Dept. 
DHFE) 

SOFTWARE  EDITOR 

You  will  report  stories  and  edit  copy  on 
the  consumer  software  industry.  5-7 
years'  experience  is  required.  Daily 
and  weekly  deadline  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  (Dept.  DHSE) 

INTERNET  EDITOR 

To  report  on  Internet  activity  as  well  as 
maintain  an  internet  site.  Knowledge  of 
HTML,  JAVA  and  Shockwave  useful  but 
not  necessary.  Strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  (Dept.  DHIE) 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package.  For 
consideration,  send/fax  your  resume 
with  salary  requirements  (indicating 
Dept.  Code)  to;  CMP  Publications,  600 
Community  Drive,  Manhasset,  NY 
1 1030.  Fox:  (516)  562-5131 .  EOE 

CMP  PUBLICATIONS 


SEE  THE  SITES!! 
PLACE  YOUR  AD 
ON 

E&P’S  WEB  SITE 
CALL 

(212)  675-4380,  ext.  170 

http://www.inediainfo.coiii/edpub 


Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

CINCINNATI  BUSINESS  COURIER,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper  owned  by 
American  City  Business  Journals  Inc., 
seeks  a  reporter.  Business  reporting 
experience  preferred.  Must  be  willing 
to  work  in  a  highly  competitive  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Steve 
Byers,  editor,  Cincinnati  Business 
Courier,  35  E.  Seventh  Street,  Suite 
700,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS 

EDITOR 

Yau've  excelled  as  a  business  reparter. 
You've  helped  shape  a  daily  business 
section  as  an  editor.  Now  you're  look¬ 
ing  (or  a  new  challenge.  Give  us  a  call. 
THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION-TRIBUNE, 
California's  third-largest  at  380,000 
daily  and  450,000  Sunday,  is  seeking 
an  editor  to  join  our  two  business 
editor  team  and  help  lead  a  motivated 
15-member  staff.  Southern  Californio 
experience  a  plus.  For  more  details, 
call  Steve  Prosinski,  senior  editor  for 
business  and  sports,  at  (619)  293- 
1303. 


EDITORIAL 


Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 


Editor/Writer 

Experienced  journalist  needed  to  write  and  edit  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  and  special  reports  for  Klanwatch,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  that  provides  police  and  human 
relations  agencies  with  information  on  hate  crime  and  white 
supremacist  activities.  Duties  include  writing  articles  and  special 
reports,  planning  publications,  making  story  assignments,  editing 
news  and  feature  articles,  and  managing  production  process.  This 
is  a  full-time,  permanent  position  that  would  require  relocating  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Strong  writing  and  editing  experience 
required.  Send  writing  and  publication  samples  and  resume  to: 
Joe  Roy,  The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center;  400  Washington 
Avenue;  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 

The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  WRITERS 

Crain's  Detroit  Business  is  looking  for 
aggressive,  experienced  reporters  to 
cover  one  of  the  nation's  largest  busi¬ 
ness  communities.  A  part  of  the  Crain 
Communications,  Inc.  family  of  presti¬ 
gious  business  weeklies,  CDB  covers 
the  gamut  of  business  in  the  Detroit 
area  except  for  auto  manufacturing. 
Excellent  working  conditions  and 
salaries  are  commensurate  with 
abilities.  Several  years  of  business  writ¬ 
ing  experience  at  a  daily  or  weekly 
publication  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to: 

Cindy  Goodaker,  Executive  Editor 
Crain's  Detroit  Business 
1 400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207-31 87 
_ EOE/M/F/D/V _ 

COPY  DESK  EDITOR 
(with  pagination  experierKe) 

Medium-sized  Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  AM  seeking  well-trained  Copy 
Editor  for  extremely  aggressive 
editorial  staff  that  consistently  produces 
large  amounts  of  quality  copy  resulting 
in  a  growing  market  share  and  pro¬ 
fessional  ovtfards. 

Successful  candidate  will  possess: 

•A  bachelor's  degree  in  Journalism, 
English  or  Liberal  Arts. 

•3  to  5  years  copy  editing,  on  medium 
to  large  daily  preferred. 

•Camputer  skills:  Experience  with 
pagination  oriented-computer  soft¬ 
ware,  and  ability  to  layout  art  and 
design  pages  through  the  LeafDesk, 
QuarkXPress,  Pagemaker  or  similar 
progroms. 

•Sharp  communications  skills,  with  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently 
under  deadlines. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wage  and  fringe  benefit 
package.  No  phone  calls.  Send  your 
confidential  resume,  including  work 
history,  clips  and  pagination  or  design 
examples  to;  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie,  PA 
16534,  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Department  (CDE).  EOE 

COPY 

EDITOR 

European  Stars  &  Stripes,  a  50,000 
daily  based  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
seeks  a  copy  editor  (or  its  main  desk. 
Must  have  at  least  five  years'  daily 
newspaper  experience,  at  leost  two  as 
copy  editor.  Compensation  package  of 
at  least  $45,000  includes  salary,  tax- 
free  housing  allowance.  Transparta- 
tion,  shipping  expenses  paid.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  to  Editor,  Box  42, 
The  Stars  &  Stripes,  APO  AE  0921 1  or 
fax  (011-49)  6155-601395.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  received  no  later  than 
March  1 8.  Equal  opportunity  employer 

If  you  lei  your  fear  of  consequence 
prevent  you  from  following  your  deepest 
instinct,  your  life  will  be  safe,  expedient, 
and  thin. 

Katharine  Butler  Hathaway 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 


The  Janesville  Gazette,  a  28,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southern  Wl,  seeks 
an  experienced  editor  to  give  a  strong 
local  voice  to  our  editorial  page.  This 
editor  must  live  in  and  learn  about  the 
community  and  the  issues  that  matter  to 
our  readers.  The  newspaper  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  conservative,  out  local  posi¬ 
tions  are  determined  based  on  the 
issues'  merits.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefits  package  and  a 
high  quality  of  life.  Experience  writing 
editorials  is  preferred,  but  we  will  con¬ 
sider  applicants  with  at  least  three 
years  editing  experience  on  a  doily 
newspaper.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  writing  samples:  Human 
Resources,  The  Janesville  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  5001 ,  Janesville,  Wl  53547-5001 


EDITOR 

Newspaper  group  including  business 
journal,  alternative  news  weekly  and 
other  publications  seeks  seasoned 
editor  to  take  our  team  of  young 
wiiters  to  the  next  level.  Must  have  pro¬ 
ven  training  and  leadership  skills. 
Major  print  experience  required. 

Submit  resume  to: 

PUBUSHER 

Wick  Communications 
3335  Wynn  Rood 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89102 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 


The  Utica,  NY,  Observer-Dispatch,  a 
52,000  AM  Gannett  daily  near  the 
picturesque  Adirondocks,  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  and  passionate  reporter  to 
dig  up  hard-hitting  and  revealing 
stories.  At  least  three  years  of  daily 
experience  is  a  must;  computer- 
assisted  reporting  knowledge  is  a  plus. 
Send  six  examples  of  stories  that  show 
you're  a  'junkyard  dog"  (no  meeting  cov¬ 
erage  or  fluffy  features,  please)  to  Rick 
Jensen,  editor,  Observer-Dispatch,  221 
Oriskony  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  1 3501 .  We 
value  diversity. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 


AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS,  the  leading 
trade  newspaper  of  the  outomotive 
industry,  seeks  a  Graphics  Editor  to 
supervise  the  packaging  and  look  of 
the  publication,  generate  page  design, 
conceive  newspaper  informational 
graphics  and  lay  out  pages.  Must  be  a 
QuarkXPress  wizard  and  have  news¬ 
paper  layout  experience.  We  offer 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  including 
profit  sharing  and  bonus.  Send  resume 
with  salary  guidelines  to: 


Crain  Communications  Inc 
Attn:  Personnel/EL 
1 400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207 


EOE/M/F/D/V 


I  make  all  my  decisions  on  intuition.  I 
throw  a  spear  into  the  darkness.  That  is 
intuition.  Then  I  send  an  army  into  the 
darkness  to  find  the  spear.  That  is 
intellect. 

Ingmar  Bergman 


EDfTORIAL 


HOMER  ALASKA  TRIBUNE  a  weekly 
seeks  G/A  Editor/Reporter.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Salary  depend  on  experience. 
(907)  235-3714,  fax  (907)  235-3716, 
E-Mail  tribune@xyz.net. 


IF  YOU  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE 
between  CRP  and  CPR,  we  hove  a  job 
for  you.  AGWEEK  magazine,  a  weekly 
agriculture  publication  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  25,000  throughout  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Montana  and  Canada,  has 
two  openings  for  agricultural 
journalists.  Interested  parties  may  send 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  clips 
to  Julie  Copeland,  editor,  AGWEEK, 
P.O.  Box  6008,  Grand  Forks,  ND 
58206-6008  or  call  (701 )  780-1 243. 


IFRA,  the  International  Association  for 
Newspaper  and  Media  Technology  is 
looking  for  a  successor  to  the  Editor  of 
its  monthly  magazine. 


NEWSPAPER  TECHNIQUES. 


Applicants,  with  English  as  the  mother 
tongue,  should  be  able  to  write  and 
edit  technology-related  articles  and  be 
in  possession  of  Mac/PC  skills. 


The  successful  applicant  will  be  based 
in  Darmstadt,  C^rmany,  and  must  be 
willing  to  travel  in  the  course  of  IFRA 
duties. 


Please  send  written  applications  and 
copy  references  to: 

P.-L.  Quervel,  Director  of  Publications 
IFRA,  Washingtonplatz,  D-64287 
Darmstadt,  Germany. 


INSIGHT  EDITOR 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  looking  for  an 
editor  to  supervise  and  edit  our  weekly 
section  of  opinion  and  perspective.  The 
person  we  want  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
ceive  sections,  draw  on  resources  of 
our  newsroom  staff  and  work  with  out¬ 
side  writers.  We  want  someone  with 
extensive  daily  newspaper  experience 
and  an  editor  who  can  take  charge 
and  produce  a  first-rate  section  each 
week.  The  person  will  also  have  o  seat 
on  our  editorial  board  and  be 
expected  to  take  part  in  shaping  the 
paper's  editorial  direction.  We  require 
someone  with  extensive  daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  It's  a  tough  job  but  if 
you  think  you  can  do  it,  write  to  Jim 
Clark,  staff  development  editor.  The 
Orlando  Sentinel,  633  N.  Orange 
Ave.,  Orlando,  FL  32801 . 


LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks 
editor  to  lay  out  locally  produced  sec¬ 
tions.  Strong  design  and  word  skills  as 
well  as  a  Macintosh  background  are 
desirable. 

Please  send  resume  and  examples  of 
your  work  to: 

Chuck  Crouch 
Executive  News  Editor 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
P.O.  Box  71 1 

Columbus,  GA  31 902-0711 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO 
(212)929-1259 


EDITORIAL 


LIVE  AND  WORK  (Hard)  in  beautiful 
Prague.  The  Prague  Business  Journal  is 
looking  for  the  following:  a  capital 
markets  reporter  with  at  least  five  years 
of  reporting  experience,  including  at 
least  one  covering  finance.  The  PBJ  is 
also  searching  for  a  GA  reporter/ 
assistant  editor  with  at  least  seven 
years  of  reporting  experience,  includ- 
ing  at  least  one  with  editing 
responsibilities.  Please  fax  a  resume, 
letter  and  two  clips  to  Susan  Skiles, 
Prague  Business  Journal,  01 1  (422)  544- 
929.  The  Prague  Business  Journal  is  a 
sister  publication  of  the  Warsaw  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  and  the  Budapest  Business 
Journal. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Independently 
owned  newspaper  10,000  circ.,  in 
beautiful  area  of  Zone  2,  looking  for 
an  experienced  Managing  Editor. 
Daily  responsibility  for  the  news  con¬ 
tent,  management  of  newsroom  staff 
and  community  relations.  Apply  if  you 
possess  the  following  qualifications: 
Superior  news  judgment,  management 
experience,  editing  skills,  ability  to 
train  writers,  assignment  and  news 
planning  skill,  ability  to  plan  content 
for  new  media,  effective  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Reply  with  resume  to  Box 
07604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Award-winning,  twice-weekly  Scripps 
Howard  newspaper  needs  hands-on 
managing  editor  for  staff  of  7.  Strong 
writing,  photography,  layout, 
supervisory  and  budget  skills  needed. 
Send  resume  to  Publisher,  The  Destin 
Log,  Box  957,  Destin,  FL  32540-0957. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Immediate  opening  for  managing 
editor  of  New  York  Times  Syndicate 
daily  wire  service  covering  health  and 
medicine.  Prefer  minimum  5  years 
experience  as  daily  health  reporter/ 
editor.  Tight  deadlines;  must  assign 
and  edit  at  least  five  stories  a  day,  plus 
some  writing.  Understanding  of  con¬ 
sumer  health  market  a  must.  Resume  to 
N.Z.,  Jobson  Publishing,  100  Avenue 
of  Americas,  New  York,  NY  1001 3. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Catholic  weekly 
(circ.  117,000)  in  northeast.  Job 
includes  reporting  and  writing, 
supervising  reporters,  copy  editing, 
organization.  Requirements:  bachelor's 
degree,  newspaper  experience,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Catholic  Church.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Editor,  The  Long  Island 
Catholic,  P.O.  Box  9009,  Rockville 
Centre,  NY  11 571 -9009. 


NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 
Energetic  editors  sought  for  business 
newsletters  in  West  Palm  Beach  office. 
Minimum  3  years  experience  in  busi¬ 
ness,  healthcare,  news  reporting.  Com¬ 
puter  layout  experience  a  plus.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  clips,  salary 
requirements  to:  LRP  Publications,  JOB 
CODE  JRN,  580  Village  Blvd.,  Suite 
1 40,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33409 


National  Sports  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 
5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 
4345,  http://www.sportsjobs.com,  4 
issues  for  $39,  1 3  issues  for  $89. 


What's  important  is  finding  out  what 
works  for  you. 

Henry  Moore 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

OUTSTANDING  CANDIDATES  wanted 
for  our  newsrooms:  Pasadena  Star- 
News,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune, 
Whittier  Daily  News.  Sharp  assistant 
metro  editors,  aggressive  reporters, 
graceful  writers,  skilled  copy  editors. 
Resume,  clips  to  Human  Resources, 
Thomson  L.A.  News  Group,  1210  N. 
Azusa  Canyon  Road,  West  Covina, 
CA91790. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

European  Stars  &  Stripes,  a  50,000 
daily  based  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
seeks  a  photo  editor  with  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  digital  imagery  and 
color  and  olock  and  white  photography 
to  oversee  all  aspects  of  our  photo 
presentation.  Supervisory  experience 
required.  Compensation  package  of 
more  than  $50,000  includes  salary,  tax- 
free  housing  allowance.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  shipping  expenses  paid.  Send 
resume  and  Tetter  stating  why  you 
should  be  considered  to  Editor,  Box 
42,  The  Stars  &  Stripes,  APO,  AE 
0921 1  or  fax  (011-49)  6155-601395. 
Applications  must  be  received  no  later 
than  March  1 8. 

Equal  opportunity  employer 

POUTICS  WRITER 

Chicago-areo  daily  in  extremely  com¬ 
petitive  territory  seeks  experienced 
reporter  to  cover  politics  and  major 
state  and  regional  public  policy  issues. 
As  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  approaches  and  power  shifts  from 
the  feaeral  to  the  state  government, 
and  from  the  inner  cities  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  politics  writer  we  seek  will 
need  to  cut  through  the  rhetoric  and 
"spin"  to  explain  complex  events, 
spotlight  new  political  alliances  and 
loyalties,  and  pinpoint  winners  and 
losers  -  and  what  that  means.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
covering  politics  and  issues,  and  must 
be  able  to  demonstrate  a  history  of 
enterprise,  fine  writing,  political 
acumen,  and  keen  competitive 
instincts.  Apply  to:  Douglas  Williams, 
c/o  Daily  Southtown,  5959  South 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 

REPORTERS  &  COPY  EDITORS  -  Expan- 
ding  85,000-circulation  daily  in 
Southern  California  seeks  news 
reporters  and  copy  editors  with  at  least 
2  years  of  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Human  Resources,  Inland 
Valley  Daily  Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  4000, 
Ontario,  CA  91761. 

It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We'll  discard  the  reply. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 


agree... 


That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!* 


Editor  &  Publisher  -  77% 
Presstime  -  21% 
Newspapers  &  Technology  -  2.3% 


*  1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc. 


ROOMTOVyRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  (or  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  (or 
serious,  issue-oriented  news  writers  in 
Denver,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 
We  also  need  another  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporter  (news  or  feature)  in 
Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Manoging  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  hod  the 
time  and  the  space. 


REPORTERS  needed  for  top-notch  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
region.  We're  looking  to  update  our 
file  of  resumes  (or  possible  openings 
on  the  horizon.  Seeking  skilled  writers/ 
aggressive  reporters  looking  to  launch 
career,  or  savvy  vets  looking  for  quality 
of  life.  Economics  background  helpful. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
Bob  Matson,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73 
Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 


SEEKING  A  UFESTYLE  Page  Designer/ 
Copy  Editor  who  could  write  on 
occasional  feature.  Also  seeking 
reporter  for  a  county  beat.  Circulation 
35,000  daily,  44,000  Sunday.  Located 
near  Big  Ten  university.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  samples  to  Executive 
Editor  Linda  White,  P.O.  Box  2008, 
Altoona,  PA  16603-2008. 


I  Of  all  the  paths  a  man  could  strike  into, 
:  there  is,  at  any  given  moment,  a  best 
j  path... a  thing  which,  here  and  now,  it 
i  were  of  all  things  wisest  for  him  to  do... to 
j  find  this  path,  and  walk  in  it,  is  the  one 
:  needful  thing  to  him. 

Thomas  Carlyle 


REPORTERS 

Do  you  want  to  vrork  for  a  newspaper 
that  consistently  wins  awards  (or  news 
writing,  public  service,  investigative 
and  enterprise  reporting?  Would  you 
like  to  be  challenged  to  produce  qual¬ 
ity  work  while  making  a  difference  in 
your  beat?  If  so,  and  you  hove  the 
daily  experience  and  talent,  we'd  like 
to  hear  from  you.  We  are  The 
Mercury,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  Pottstown, 
PA.  Our  newspaper  stands  (or  quality 
writing  and  for  hard-hitting  journalism. 

EDITORS 

We  are  looking  for  lay-out  copy 
editors  who  have  a  passion  (or  creative 
design  and  a  love  for  the  language, 
including  the  ability  to  write  bright 
headlines  and  edit  tightly.  |(  you  can 
marry  these  skills,  we'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  We  are  looking  for  people 
who  are  QuarkXPress  proficient,  and 
who  understand  how  to  sell  their  pages 
and  stories  to  the  readers  through  eye- 
catching  graphics  and  reader¬ 
grabbing  headlines.  We're  interested 
in  your  talent  more  than  your  pedigree. 

We  offer  excellent  pay  and  benefits. 

Pleose  send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to: 

Walter  L  Herring 
Editor 

The  Mercury 
24  North  Hanover  Street 
Pottstown,  PA  1 9464 


THE  MEXICO  CITY  TIMES  a  recently 
launched  national  daily,  is  looking  (or 
a  BUSINESS/ECONOMICS  EDITOR. 

We  offer: 

•An  attractive  salary 
•Challenging  work  (you  will  be  cover¬ 
ing,  at  national  level,  one  of  the 
world's  most  newsworthy  economies). 
•Friendly  office  environment 

We  want: 

•Good  journalistic  experience 

•Sound  knowledge  of  economics  and 

business 

•The  ability  to  read  and  speak  Spanish 

Fox  resume,  and  a  couple  of  clips,  to: 

Ronald  Buchanan 
Managing  Editor 
Fox:  (525)281-3211 
Tel:  (525)  280-7280 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low  contract  rates. 
Call 

(212)675-4380,  ext.  170 


■ 
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MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


THE  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS,  a  suburtxin 
newspaper  between  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  is  seeking  candidates  for  two 
key  positions  that  require,  above  all 
else,  a  passion  for  serving  readers  and 
an  ability  to  think  beyond  traditional 
newsgothering  and  writing  practices: 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  an  entry- 
level  content  management  position. 
Minimum  requirements:  At  least  four 
years  daily  newspaper  experience; 
solid  editing,  reporting  and  writing 
skills;  ability  to  work  with  and  motivate 
others.  Prior  experience  managing 
reporters  preferred. 

FEATURES  EDITOR,  a  department  head 
position  that  requires  strong  enterprise 
and  design  skills.  Must  be  able  lo  han¬ 
dle  a  variety  of  tasks  simultaneously 
while  planning  and  executing  a  high- 
quality  daily  section.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments:  At  least  four  years  experience  at 
a  daily  newspaper;  at  least  one  year 
as  features  editor  or  assistant  features 
editor. 

Previous  applicants  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  and  need  not  reapply;  and 
applicants  who  do  not  meet  minimum 
requirements  will  not  be  considered. 
Resume,  including  references,  to 
Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  130,  Kent, 
WA  98035-01 30. 

EOE 


THE  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  PACKET, 
on  energetic  daily  serving  the  rapidly 
growing  South  Carolina  Low  country, 
is  seeking  a  city  editor  to  help  direct  its 
reporting  team.  Duties  include  assign¬ 
ing  and  editing  for  daily  and  weekend 
papers,  plus  planning  and  execution  of 
special  reporting  projects.  Please  send 
resume  to  Fitz  McAden,  executive 
editor.  The  Island  Packet,  P.O  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Heod  Island,  SC  29938. 


_ EDITORIAL 

WRITER/EDITOR.  Teaching  Tolerance 
seeks  an  experienced  pro  to  write  and 
edit  articles  for  a  national  educational 
magazine  and  multimedia  curriculum 
products.  Candidate  must  have  solid 
publishing  experience,  excellent 
research  skills,  an  interest  in  equity 
issues,  and  an  ability  to  work  under 
pressure  and  meet  deadlines.  Man¬ 
agerial  experience  a  plus.  Permanent 
position;  relocation  required.  Send 
resume  and  writing  samples  to:  Sara 
Bullard,  editor,  TEACHING 
TOLERANCE,  Southern  Poverty  Law 
Center,  400  Washington  Avenue, 
Montgomery,  AL  36104.  The  Southern 
Poverty  Law  Center  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNmES" 

$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  896- 
9778  R-51 89  for  details. 

$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list- 
ings. 

it^FORMATION  SYSTEMS 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR  --  The  Tampa 
Tribune  is  seeking  a  newsroom  systems 
editor  with  at  least  two  years  of  Sll 
systems  experience.  Actual  Sll  training 
is  highly  desired.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
STYL,  Gloss,  LASR,  wire  handling,  font 
modification,  and  any  other  compo¬ 
nents  of  editorial  systems  management. 
Send  resume  to  Kim  Pollard,  systems 
editor.  The  Tampa  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
191,Tompa,  FL  33601. _ 

Our  plans  miscarry  because  they  have 
naaim.  When  a  man  does  not  know  what 
harbor  he  is  making  for,  no  wind  is  the 
right  wind. 

Seneca 


_ INTERNSHIPS _ 

SPEND  SIX  MONTHS  interning  with 
crack  professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  Statehouse  pressroom  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Springfield's 
one-year  MA  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
program.  Excellent  placement  record. 
Tuition  waivers,  $3,000  stipends  dur¬ 
ing  internship.  Applications  due  April 
1 .  Contact  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  41 8, 
UlS,  Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-7494. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

PACKAGING  SUPERVISOR 

The  UNION-TRIBUNE  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  the  largest  daily 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  San  Diego 
County  and  2nd  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  all 
of  packaging  operations  to  ensure 
production  schedules  ore  on  time,  act 
as  liaison  between  Press  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  departments  to  maintain  prod¬ 
uction  schedules.  Monitor  operations  to 
ensure  that  product  dotes  are  correct, 
quality  of  package  meets  standards 
and  inserts  are  zoned  correctly.  Pre¬ 
pare  shift  schedules,  maintain  records 
of  employee  performance,  and 
employee  development.  This  position 
reports  directly  to  Packaging  Manager. 
Successful  candidates  wiH  have  at  least 
5  years  experience  in  production  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Experience  with 
Sheridan  2299's  and  Quipp  stackers/ 
conveyor  systems  a  plus. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Human  Resources  Department 
Job  #  42-96/SR 
P.O.  Box  191 

San  Diego,  CA  921 12-4106 
Fax  #(61 9)  299-3488 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
MARKETING 
MARKETING  DIREQOR 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation 
Savannah,  GA 

MNC  seeking  Marketing  Director  for 
multi-state  corporation.  Applicant  must 
have  newspaper  experience  and  hove 
managed  an  ad  staff.  Must  be  able  to 
direct  corporate-wide  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  efforts  and  assist  od  directors  at  all 
MNC  locations.  Individual  must  have 
revenue-building  skills  and  knowledge 
of  circulation  promotion  desired.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  well  organized  person 
with  the  ability  to  energize  and 
motivate  ad  directors.  Person  seeking 
this  position  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  develop  and 
implement  revenue  producing  promo¬ 
tions  on  a  market  by  market  basis. 
Ability  to  coordinate  research  and 
interpret  results  a  plus.  Extensive  travel 
required.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Marketing  Director, 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  8167,  Sowinnah,  GA  31 41 2. 


•  The  American  people  can  have  anything 
I  they  want;  the  trouble  is  they  don't  know 
i  what  they  want. 

Eugene  V.  Debs 


NEWSPAPER  MARKETING  DIREaOR 
Marketing  professional  with  back¬ 
ground  in  community  newspapers 
sought  for  national  association.  Will 
develop  marketing  programs  for  mem¬ 
bers,  assist  in  fund-raising  and  sales 
support.  Background  in  newspaper 
sales,  management  or  circulation 
development  essential.  Strong  writing 
and  presentation  skills  needed.  Fax 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
(703)  907-7901,  attn:  Marketing 
search. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DIGITAL  IMAGER/PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Daily  Press,  a  30,000  7-day  AM 
in  California's  High  Desert  (90  miles 
from  LA)  is  seeking  on  imaging  techni¬ 
cian/photographer  to  be  our  primary 
electronic  darkroom  guru  and  join  our 
staff  of  3  photographers  in  producing 
high  quality  electronic  color  and  b/w 
photos.  College  degree,  daily  newspa¬ 
per  photo  experience,  knowledge  of 
Mac  and  PC  computers,  Adobe 
Photoshop  and  AP  Leafdesk  desired. 
QuarkXPress  experience  a  plus. 
Resume  Attn:  G.  West,  P.O.  Box  1 389, 
Victorville,  CA  92393  by  3/15/96. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER 
Growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
Western  Wyoming  community  with 
exceptional  outdoor  scenery  & 
activities  is  seeking  a  professional 
photographer  with  reporting  skills  to 
develop  a  photography  department 
and  learn  about  community  journalism. 
Applicants  must  have  some  writing 
experience,  with  primary  education  in 
photography  &  darkroom,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  do  it  ALL.  Send  resumes 
with  photo  tearsheets  &  writing  sam¬ 
ples  with  list  of  references  to  Pinedale 
Roundup,  Janet  Montgomery,  P.O.  Box 
100,  Pinedale,  WY  82941.  NO  TELE¬ 
PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE!  Applications 
will  be  accepted  until  3/15/96. 

PRESSROOM 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  WORKER 

Aggressively  growing  Southern  Idaho 
newspaper  seeks  experienced  press 
worker.  You  will  need  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  Urbanite  press,  4-color  pro¬ 
cess,  camera  work  and  plate  devel¬ 
opment  and  registration.  You  will  be 
knowledgeable  on  working  around 
heavy  machinery  safely,  and  you  will 
be  familiar  with  modern  press  main¬ 
tenance  and  adjustment. 

The  Times-News  is  a  seven-day,  morn¬ 
ing  publication  with  circulation  of 
23,000,  serving  nine  large  counties  in 
the  Intermountain  West.  The  region 
offers  an  exceptional  quality  of  life  and 
recreation  opportunities.  The  Times- 
News  offers  a  full  range  of  company 
benefits. 

Send  resume  and  references  to  Mary 
Karen,  human  resources.  The  Times- 
News,,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 


PRESSMAN  with  experience  for  offset 
8  unit  goss  community  Web  press. 
Camera  and  press  experience 
required.  Seven  days  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Greenville,  Texas.  Call  Albert 
Vaughan  (903)  455-4220. 


Classified 

It^s  Your  People-tO'People  Meeting  Place 

With  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the 
working  journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week... 83, 000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Classified  section.  To  increase  accuracy  and 
expedite  placement.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929- 
1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1 1996 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


UNEADS 

1  week-$8.60  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $10.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S3.00  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.00  per  inseftlon  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SECURE  YOUR  FUTURE  -  Hire  award¬ 
winning  couple  with  complete  newspa¬ 
per  background.  30+  years  combined. 
Experience  will  improve  your  newspa¬ 
per  and  profits.  Zones  7 ,  8,  9.  Serious 
responses  to  Box  07699,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  AD  DIREaOR 
Need  to  change  your  sales  culture?  Is 
your  sales  department  bored  ond  just 
making  the  grade?  Let  me  put  fire  in 
their  bellies  and  the  dynamics  back  in 
your  publication! 

(207)  942-7002 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  - 
Versatile  and  Experienced.  Seeks  short 
or  long  term  opportunity  with  daily  or 
strong  weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Fax 
or  Call  (51 6)  588-2735. 

_ COLUMNIST _ 

CHILDREN'S  BOOK  REVIEWER 
PUBUSHED  COLUMNS  AVAILABLE 
(707)  725-3239 

EDITORIAL 

FORMER  EDITOR  of  Soaring  magazine 
available  for  editorial  position  in 
Southern  California  area,  or  nationally 
via  on-line  resources.  Resume  on 
request  by  fax  or  e-mail.  Jim  Algar, 
Tel:  (805)  297-3528;  Fax:  (805)  297- 
8524;  e-mail  algar9smartdocs.com. 


INTERNET  PROJEQS  EDITOR 
Veteran  newspaper  journalist  with 
World-Wide-Web  skills  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  print  news  organization 
expanding  into  Internet  publishing.  Cur¬ 
rently  building  both  news  feature  and 
business  feature  web  sites  for  web  site 
development  firm.  Unusual  mix  of  tra¬ 
ditional  editorial  experience  and 
practicol  Internet  savvy.  Zone  2. 

(609)  354-0742 


SOUTHWEST  OHIO  freelance  photo¬ 
grapher  and  writer  with  1 2  years'  com¬ 
munity  news  experience  seeks  assign¬ 
ments  or  employment.  My  main  daily 
newspaper  customer  of  10  years 
drastically  cut  "Neighbors'  sections. 

John  Bruning  (51 3)  866-6830 
2089  Randy  Scott  Drive 
Dayton,  OH  45449.  (Can  relocate.) 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

U.S.  ARMY  JOURNALIST,  Winner  of 
eight  awards  as  editor/ writer,  takes  15 
^r  retirement  soon.  Creates  delightful 
features  and  centrist  commentaries. 
G.A.  or  military  beat.  Prefer  Zones  4 
or  6.  Gieg  (31 5)  493-9374. 

YOU  REQUIRE  quality  copy  editor/ 
designer  with  5+  years  experience 
60,000  daily.  Peter  Barnes,  20 
Woodrow,  Staten  Island,  NY  10312. 

EDITORIAL/PRODUCTION 

ESCAPE  THE  COLD 

Interview  your  next  hire  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  (it's  tax  deductible).  Experienced 
publisher,  editor  and  graphic  artist  at 
alternative,  entertainment,  business 
and  weekly  newspapers,  plus  specialty 
and  tourism  publications,  is  looking  to 
relocate.  Excellent  references.  For  more 
details,  write  to  P.O.  Box  305722,  St. 
Thomas,  VI  00803-5722 

FREELANCE 

WEST  &  EAST  European  finance,  busi¬ 
ness,  politics.  Fluent  German;  based  in 
Europe.  (510)  654-5310. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AWARD-WINNING  photojournalist, 
recognized  as  one  of  large  chain's 
best,  currently  employed  at  one  of  its 
smaller  dailies.  I  seek  new  challenges 
at  your  35,000+  circulation  newspa¬ 
per.  Experienced  in  news,  sports, 
features;  skilled  in  Photoshop  and 
QuarkXPress.  Fluent  in  pre-press 
issues,  a  team  player  with  reporters 
and  editors.  Reply  to  Box  07697, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PRESS  OPERATOR 

14  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
Offset  Newspaper  production.  GOSS 
mark  I  &  II,  Metroliner,  Headliner  HO. 
Supervised  9  person  crew.  Self- 
motivated,  quality  and  cost  conscious 
leader  with  strong  mechanical  ability 
who  places  strong  emphasis  on  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance.  Mike  Bisson, 
9285  Flora  Drive,  Streetsboro,  OH 
44241.(216)  626-9146 


Living  at  risk  is  jumping  off  the  cliff  and 
building  your  wings  on  the  way  down. 

Ray  Brodbury 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $100;  2  to  5  times.  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85:  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name - 

Company - 

Address - 

City - 

State - 

Zip - 

Phone - 

Ciassification - 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 
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All  The  News  That’s 
Fit  To  Manipulate 


WHILE  COVERING 
the  Civil  War  in 
1863, Alexander 
Gardner  took  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  dead 
body  titled  “A  Sharpshooter’s  Last 
Sleep.” 

He  then  dragged  the  body,  already 
stiff  with  rigor  mortis,  about  40  yards 
and  took  another  photograph  of  it,  this 
one  titled  “Home  of  a  Rebel 
Sharpshooter.” 

If  Gardner  were  alive  today,  he  could 
move  the  dead  body  with  the  cUck  of  a 
mouse  and  a  litde  computer  software. 

In  fact,  Gardner 
would  not  even  have  to 
go  to  the  battle  scene 
today  to  create  his  pho¬ 
tographs  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have 
to  drag  decaying  bodies 
through  the  dirt  to  get 
his  journalistic  scoop. 

Gardner  certainly 
was  not  the  first  person 
to  alter  reality  through 
the  use  of  photography. 

In  many  ways,  images 
were  being  altered  every  time  a  pho¬ 
tographer  picked  up  a  camera,  since 
the  woric  of  Frenchman  Louis  Jacques 
Mande  Daguerre  in  1839. 

Since  it  took  exposures  of  up  to  30 
minutes  to  register  an  image  through 
the  early  daguerreotypes,  photographs 
that  were  taken  of  bustling  city  streets 
filled  with  horses,  carriages  and  crowds 
of  people  show  us  ghost  towns  rather 
than  cities  filled  with  life.  People,  ani¬ 
mals  and  other  things  that  moved  did 
not  appear  on  the  daguerreotypes. 

Photographs  always  lie.  They  lied 
about  reality  when  the  process  was 
invented  in  the  1830s  and  they  lie  with 
impeccable  speed  and  accuracy  150 
years  later. 

Watching  a  fictional  character  like 
Forrest  Gump  shake  hands  and  speak 
with  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 


Mahon,  a  former  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor,  is  interim  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  university  relations  for 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 


helped  make  a  good  movie  even  fun¬ 
nier.  But  that’s  entertainment. 

Looking  at  a  slick  magazine  ad  that 
shows  a  dozen  cigarette  smokers,  puff¬ 
ing  away  while  sitting  on  the  wings  of  a 
jet  cruising  across  the  sky  at  hundreds 
of  miles  an  hour,  staridy  illustrates  for 
readers  legislation  that  restricts  smok¬ 
ing  in  public  places.  But  that’s  advertis¬ 
ing. 

For  newspaper,  magazine  and  wire 
service  journalists  to  embrace  this  tech¬ 
nology  with  little  serious  guidelines 
cheapens  joumalism.The  old  adage  that 
“photographs  never  lie”  is  less  true 

today  than  it  ever  was 
before. 

They  lie  with 
increasing  frequency 
and  they  misrepresent 
reality  in  some  of  the 
most  respected  and 
established  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  the 
land.  The  public  is  regu¬ 
larly  treated  to  pho¬ 
tographs  on  magazine 
and  newspaper  pages 
that  show  us  breathtak¬ 
ing  scenes  or  that  take  us  to  an  event 
that  we  thought  no  living  human  being 
(or  photojoumalist)  had  access  to. 

Today,  you  do  not  need  access.  All 
you  need  is  the  right  computer  equip¬ 
ment. 

I  liave  watched  with  interest  as  the 
debate  evolved  over  the  past  decade  or 
so.The  first  couple  times  such  blatant 
manipulation  of  the  truth  occurred  peo¬ 
ple  were  generally  upset  upon  learning 
about  the  fakes  Journalists,  in  particular, 
condemned  such  manipulation  of  fact. 

As  more  powerful  computer  equipv- 
ment  entered  newsrooms  around  the 
country,  editors,  photographers  and  oth¬ 
ers  quickly  developed  formal,  or  at  least 
unwritten,  policies  that  would  suppos¬ 
edly  prohibit  manipulation  of  pho¬ 
tographs  to  deceive  readers. 

But  that  was  many  manipulated  pho¬ 
tographs  ago.  Those  ideals  were  quickly 
dismissed  The  digital  dilemma  disap¬ 
peared  during  a  mad  rush  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom. 

1  worked  in  a  newsroom  in  the  early 


1980s,  a  time  when  it  was  common  for 
photographers  to  “dodge”  a  photograph 
—  play  with  the  light  that  fells  on  the 
photosensitive  paper  in  order  to 
enhance  some  aspect  of  the  image.  As 
an  editor  responsible  for  laying  out  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper,  I  was 
amazed  at  how  a  good  photographer 
could  take  a  mediocre  photograph  and 
bring  it  to  life  with  the  correct  amount 
of  light  dodging. 

And  as  an  editor,  I  often  picked  up  a 
photograph  that  came  across  the  wire 
from  United  Press  International  and 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  cropping 
on  the  left  and  the  right,  the  top  or  the 
bottom,  I  managed  to  create  a  some¬ 
what  different  looking  photograph  for 
the  pages  of  the  newspaper  than  what 
other  papers  using  the  same  UPl  photo¬ 
graph  printed  on  their  pages. 

That  was  kid’s  play.  Today,  editors  are 
putting  two  people  in  the  same  room 
who  have  never  met  in  their  lives.  They 
are  manipulating  images  to  create  inter¬ 
est  from  readers,  to  draw  attention  to 
an  issue,  to  sell  more  newspapers  or 
magazines  than  the  competition  that 
does  not  have  the  exact  same  image  for 
the  cover  of  their  publication. 

It  is  a  big  deception  and  the  public 
often  does  not  know  it  is  taking  place. 

Several  years  ago,  journalists  consid¬ 
ered  using  a  universal  icon  next  to  any 
photographic  image  that  had  been  elec¬ 
tronically  or  otherwise  altered.  It  would 
be  as  simple  as  adding  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  byline  in  small  print  —  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  aroimd  for  decades. 
The  idea  disappeared  as  quickly  as  a 
computer  erases  the  lines  of  age  from 
the  photograph  of  a  movie  star’s  face  or 
adds  hair  to  a  photograph  of  a  politi¬ 
cian’s  bald  head. 

As  digital  cameras  drop  in  price  and 
become  more  common,  anyone  will  be 
able  to  alter  a  photograph  with  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  computer  keystrokes.  Post  that 
photo  on  the  Internet  and  suddenly  the 
world  is  viewing  history  as  it  was 
made,  or  more  accurately,  history  as  it 
was  digitally  made  up. 

Millions  of  people  have  access  to 
something  that  is  not  real.  The  implica- 
(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  34J 


Post  that  photo  on 
the  Internet  and 
suddenly  the 
world  is  viewing 
histoty  as  it  teas 
made,  or  more 
accurately,  histoty 
as  it  was 
digitally  made  up 
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SPECIAL  2-YEAR  COMBINATION  OFFER  -  SAVE  TWICE 
ORDER  THE  CURRENT  EDITION  AND  PRE-ORDER  T 


Editor  &  Publisher 


INTERNATIONAL 

Year  Book* 


•The  Newspapers 
•The  People 
•The  Equipment 
•The  Supplies 
and  much,  much  more! 


You  save  TWO  WAYS!! 

Put  the  one  essential  source  of  newspaper  data  to  use  immediately! 

Order  today  and  SAVE  25%  off  the  cover  price  of  the  1995  edition 

when  you  reserve  the  1996  edition  at  a  FURTHER  savings  of  10%! 

Your  YEAR  BOOK  comes  in  two  volumes: 

PART  ONE  contains: 

A  unique  newspaper  “MARKET  OVERVIEW”: 

Tables  that  tell  you  AT  A  GLANCE  newspaper  advertising 
dollar  outlay  -  by  category  and  edition,  state-by-state 
edition  totals  and  circulation  by  population  size.  PLUS, 
the  YEAR  BOOK’S  listing  of  the  “Top  One  Hundred  Daily 
Newspapers  in  the  U.S.”  and  the  “Top  Ten"  Canadian 
dailies. 

And  these  comprehensive  sections: 


V.  News  and  SyndicatJ 

VI.  Mechanical  Equipment,  Suppliers  &  Services 

VII.  Organizations  and  Industry  Services. 

PART  TWO  -  Who’s  Where  -  Provides  you  with  a  directory  of 
newspaper  industry  professionals. 

-  YOUR  PRICE  PRIVILEGE  SAVINGS  - 

The  current  two  volume  edition  PLUS  the  1996  edition: 
only  $187. 

That’s  a  full  25%  off  the  current  edition  and  10%  off  the 
1996  edition!!  (Your  1996  edition  will  ship  in  the  spring 
of  1996.) 

YOU  ALSO  SAVE  A  FULL  25%  WHEN  YOU  ORDER  THE 
CURRENT  AND  UPCOMING  1996  YEAR  BOOK  ON  CD-ROM 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT  LISTING  CAPABILITIES! 


Daily  Newspapers  Published  in  the  U.S. 
Including  ABC  circ.,  ad  rates,  staff,  phone 
numbers  and  addresses,  installed  equiptment 
and  MUCH  more 

Weekly  Newspapers  Published  in  the  U.S. 
Newspapers  Published  in  Canada 
Newspapers  Published  in  Foreign  Countries 


SPECIAL  CO-ROM  SAVINGS 


The  current  -  and  1996  -  edition  of  the  Year  Book  on 
CD-ROM  (with  listing  capabilities):  Only  $1342.50. 
You  save  a  full  25% ! 

The  current  -  and  1996  -  edition  of  the  Year  Book  on 
CD-ROM  (without  listing  capabilities):  Only  $742.50. 
You  save  a  full  25%! 


Editor  &  Publisher 
INTERNATIONAL 


1 1  West  19th  street,  {wiinoui  nsiing  capaoiimes). 

New  York,  NY  1 001 1  -4234  ^  Current  AND  1 996  editions  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  on  CD-ROM 

(with  listing  capabilities}^.  $1342.50 

□  I  prefer  to  wait.  Please  RESERVE  a  copy  of  the  1996  edition  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  at  a  special  pre-publication 
discount  price  of  only  $1 1 2.50  - 1  save  1 0%  off  the  cover  price. 

Total  Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

□  Check  enclosed  (Payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book) 

□  Charge  my  VISA/MC  Account  # _ 

Exp.  Date _ 

Signature  (Required  on  Credit  Card  orders) _ 

Ship  To: 

Name _ 

Company _ 


lAddress. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  orders.  CA,  DC.  LA  and  NY  residents  please  add  appropnate  sales  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add  GST. 

^  :  A  No  shipment  to  P.O.  boxes. 

THIS  LIMITED  OFFER  EXPIRES  MARCH  15, 1996. 

Mail  your  order  to  address  above  OR  FAX  to  (212)  691-6939.  Need  more  information?  Call  (212)  675-4380. 


•• 
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